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INTKODUCTION 
TO THE FIFTH FKENCH EDITION (1911). 

The subject I am proposing to treat, and which, if Qod 
permit, I intend at some future day to pursue down to the 
epoch of St. Augustine and St. Leo, is the history of the 
formation of Catholicism, that is to say, of the Church in so 
far as it is a visible, universal society, built upon the frame- 
work of a rule of faith and a hierarchy. 

In the present volume on " Primitive Catholicism,*' I 
study the origins of this formation, taking the time of St. 
Cyprian as the term of these origins. It might indeed be 
contended that their real term was reached more than half 
a century before his time, but his writings and the discus- 
sions in which he took a leading part, show so clearly that 
the doctrines and institutions of Catholicism were then gener- 
ally accepted, and, on the other hand, the historical con- 
tinuity that had governed the development of these doctrines 
and institutions up to his day, makes itself so sensibly felt 
in these same writings, that they complete for us in an admir- 
able manner the knowledge we are able to acquire of the two 
hundred years of previous Christianity. 

We must confess, however, that it is not without some 
timidity we approach the study of these two centuries of 
primitive history, seeing that the documentary evidence, 
yjfbbundant as it is, gives us but a faint idea of the early Chris- 
OOtian life, so varied, so complex, so deep ! How much light 
C^e should be deprived of, had not the Epistles of St. 
>4gnatius and the Apologies of St. Justin been preserved! 

00 T 

'00 
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On the other hand, how much more Ught we should have, 
were the " De Ecclesia" of Melito and the ^' Memorabilia " 
of Hegesippus still extant ! The discovery of the " Didachè " 
has been a genuine revelation and has obliged scholars to 
correct many an inference. So too has the discovery of the 
Odes of Solomon. The preservation of the texts, as well as 
their loss, is something accidental. For this reason history, 
when dealing with centuries concerning which we have few 
and scanty documents, is a science of only approximate cor- 
rectness, always susceptible of revision, except as regards 
certain manifest facts, and some general features inferred 
from several series of concordant observations. Such is 
the condition of primitive ecclesiology. Its history is made 
up of a few features which, clearly marked from the be- 
ginning, acquire with each successive generation a more 
vigorous and expressive prominence. Thus for instance, 
as early as the Apostolic age, Christianity presents itself as 
a corporate religion, a brotherhood which swarms over 
the earth without diminishing its cohesion, which everywhere 
forms itself into co-operating societies of exactly the same 
character. These little Christian communities have the 
same faith, the same worship, the same authorities. That 
such a phenomenon should constantly recur in Mithraism, 
for instance, would not seem strange to us ; but it surprises 
us in the case of Christianity, because we are little accus- 
tomed to look at the latter from this point of view. The 
best definition ever given of our religion is that drawn up by 
Tertullian, when he writes : " Corpus evrmua de consdentia 
reUgionia et diaciplincLe unitate et apeifoedere" meaning to 
say that the whole Christian community is this association, 
this corpus, and that in each particular Christian community 
there is identity of hierarchy as well as of discipline and of 
faith. Now this is nothing but concrete, living and histori- 
cal Catholicism ; and what is true of the Christianity of 
Tertullian's time is equally true of the Christianity of St. 
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Clement's time, and of the Christianity of the earliest 
Christian generation. Christianity was bom Catholic, for 
there is identity of stroctnre between Apostolic Christianity 
and the Christianity of about the year 200. 

That, between the early days of the Christian community 
and the year 200 or 250, there were elements which devel- 
oped, and that there were also aiTihiThgs, so to speak, is be- 
yond dispute : St. Thomas Aquinas states more than once 
that the Minor Orders were implicit in the diaconate, and 
were separated from it at the proper moment, which came 
comparatively late ; on the other hand, charisms disappeared 
at the proper time, prophecy was regulated with religious 
care for the discernment of the spirits by which it was in- 
spired, and in such a manner as to preserve the deposit of 
revealed faith, which, after the Apostles, was susceptible of 
no new acquisitions, and which was, by divine right, entrusted 
to the guardianship of the bishops, the successors of the 
Apostles. Heresies, of which we know names and specific 
doctrines, appeared now and then : but the Church was so 
constituted that by the very fact of their springing up they 
differentiated themselves from her, and only served to give 
her the opportunity to define herself more firmly and dis- 
tinctly. Built by the Apostles who knew only Jesus and 
Him crucified, the Church knew that only which she held 
from the Apostles : she was not, in this first period of her 
existence, in an amorphous state ; history does not represent 
her as a mere spiritual movement whose institutions and 
doctrines were determined by or even borrowed from the 
civilization through which it passed : she was a Qospel, an 
apostolate, a tradition, a worship, an hierarchical society, 
one Church made up of many Churches, a unity preserved 
by the unity of the cathedra Petri. All this she was con- 
scious of being. Far from being an ever-advancing and 
progressive evolution, she was from her origin a living and 
divinely assisted preservation of the gift made by Gk>d to 
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men in the Incarnation. All this and only this she con- 
tinues to be. 

In speaking thus I draw the doctrinal conclusions which 
form the leading portions of my book, but these conclusions 
are only conclusions, and my investigation remains an in- 
vestigation, and is conducted, as no one has ventured to 
deny, in full accordance with the historical method. 

• 
In the " Theologische Literaturzeitung " for 16 Jan., 

1909, Professor Hamack, has given a notice of ^^ Primitive 

Catholicism " which I feel I must transcribe here almost in 

its entirety. I could not have wished my essay to receive 

more attention and favourable consideration than it has 

received in this notice from the most illustrious Protestant 

historian of the present time. 

^^ . . . The author," he writes, ^'has rendered to his 
Church ... a most signal service, for one could not under- 
take with greater special knowledge of the subject to estab- 
lish the original identity of Christianity, Catholicism, and 
the Boman primacy. He does not seek to prove his thesis 
by means of metahistoric speculation which does not con- 
cern itself with the chronology of events, but confines him- 
self to the territory of facts and their consequences, and 
seeks to furnish a truly historical demonstration. 

" That Bamcbn and Oatholio are identical I proved as a 
Protestant historian some twenty-two years ago, in my 
' History of Dogma,' though with certain reserves which 
the author strives, of course, to discard in most cases. In 
that work I had likewise endeavoured to prove that, in the 
history of the development of Christianity, we must assign 
to the rise of the Cathohc element an earlier date than Pro- 
testant historians have generally admitted. Since then this 
thesis has been still more strongly accentuated (see the well- 
known work of Wemle,^ for instance), and well-informed 

^ [Wemle's work may be found in an English translation, under the 
title, " The Beginnings of Ohristianity ".] 
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Protestant historians of the Church will no longer feel 
scandalized at the statement that some of the principal ele- 
ments of Catholicism go back to the apostolic age and belong 
to its very heart. Thus the view of Church history taken 
by Catholics would seem to triumph, without their having 
themselves done anything to secure their victory. 

^^Yety they have hardly any reason — ^in fact, absolutely 
no reason — ^for crying out victory. 

**For, first the chasm that separates Jesus from the 
Apostles has not yet been bridged over, nor can it be. 
Secondly, the same must be said in regard to the movements 
which were beginning or ending in their time. Thirdly, 
the value, the sphere of action, and the hierarchy of the 
factors at work within the complex organism of Christian 
thought and the forms of ecclesiastical life were constantly 
changing until by the third century the dominant note of 
these factors became displaced. Fourthly and lastly, an 
abnormal element which was active in the beginning, later 
on died away, namely the element of the immediate sub- 
jection to the Divine {irvevfLa), and the element of individual 
liberty which resulted therefrom. ÂB a consequence of all 
this, the Church underwent unceasing and essential changes 
in spite of her continuity : changes the successive stages of 
which began about the years 30, 60, 90, 130, 160, and 190. 

^^ But the facts recalled in the third and in the fourth 
place are such that one may be unacquainted with them and 
yet not be taxed with ignorance, in the ordinary sense 
of the word. They are imponderables that cannot be re- 
ferred to definite and special sources. Ab to the chasm that 
separates the Apostles from all that, during their lifetime, 
made its appearance in the Church, it can be filled up by 
invoking their authority which extended to all ; and as to the 
conformity between Jesus and the Apostles, the old arsenal 
of exegesis can seem to account for it in a satisfactory 
manner. Hence it is possible to establish, by impressionist 
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arguments, that the Catholic concept of the infant Church 
is historically the true one, i.e. that Christianity, Catholi- 
cism, and Bomanism are, in the light of history, perfectly 
identical. This is what BatifEbl has done, by availing him- 
self of the best results of Protestant scholarship in this 
direction, and by using them in a calm and scientific ex- 
position, with that solid competence which is his character- 
istic and which has made his name so well known. 

^^ In this exposition there are few inaccuracies, in the 
worst sense of the term (except in what he says of Jesus). 
But, in tracing the Une of historical development, he has, at 
every stage, overlooked the slight deviations which, taken 
together, cause most momentous changes of direction. We 
have thus, instead of a curve, a straight line which, with 
such a method, it would be easy to prolong even to the 
Catholicism of the * Syllabus ' and of the Encyclical letter 
of 1907. To the exulting words of the introduction, pro- 
claiming that Catholicism is still to-day what it was in the 
first century, and that Protestantism, on the contrary ' may 
claim to be a modem ideology, but has in its essence 
nothing in common with the Infant Church,' we may op- 
pose the following historical estimate : The Catholicism of 
the year 250 — ^to say nothing of the year 1908 — possesses, 
in common with primitive Christianity, a number of ele- 
ments which are all lacking in Protestantism. But these 
elements have gradually acquired in Catholicism a value, a 
sphere of action, a proportion that greatly differ from what 
they had at the beginning, and have changed the essence of 
piety and the life of religion to such an extent thai Barnan 
Catholicism can jtbetly clcma to he an ancient state with an 
ancient ideology^ and yet in its essence it has Utile in com- 
mon with infant Christianity. 

^^ However, I would earnestly recommend those Protest- 
ants who are interested in the history of the Church, not 
to overlook this work, but to study it thoroughly, to draw 
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from it all that it can give, and carefolly to notice, page 
after page, the various places where BatifEol has failed to 
observe, in tracing out the line of evolution, this or that 
small break. For instance, it is easy — and I must say, it is 
most important — to prove that, even in the iSrst letter of 
Clement, there is a very big dose of Boman Catholicism; 
but it is at least equally important to show clearly in what 
Christianity as set forth and described by Clement differs 
from Cyprian's Catholicism. The chasm between them is 
almost immeasurable, and yet Batiffol tells us nothing about 
it, whilst — of course— he does not fail to emphasize the 
points on which both agree. The eyes of this investigator 
— great as is his courage and honesty — are ^held' so 
that he does not see what there is to see. While it is his 
earnest wish that the study of history should give us a 
yearning for unity and the intuition of the true faith, we 
may express the more reasonable and perhaps more hopeful 
wish, that he may learn to perceive the shades of thought 
and of discipline, to notice the differences, and to sum up 
the total effect in which they issue. 

^'The author's researches are partly carried on in the 
form of a dialogue with me, because, on many points, I am 
closer to him than most Protestant historians, and also be- 
cause, on other points, I stand particularly in his way. I 
thank him for his high appreciation of my works, and I need 
not assure him that I shall make a thorough and detailed 
examination of all these topics. I am very sorry that the 
new edition of my * History of Dogma ' is already in the 
press, and that I am unable there to discuss the matter with 
him." 

In the Preface to my third French edition, I had occa- 
sion to define my attitude towards this criticism of Professor 
Hamack's, which marks out so neatly and so courteously our 
reciprocal positions. If I return to this same passage now 
it is because the views it expresses have undergone fresh 
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developments in a recent book by the same author, ** Ent- 
stehnng und Entwickelnng der Eirchenverfassung und des 
Eirchenrechts in den zwei ersten Jahrhnnderten ".^ 

* 

In this new book Professor Hamack adheres to the con- 
tention which underlies his ^* What is Christianity?" namely 
that between Jesus and His Apostles a deep ditch runs, to 
fill up which, though the task is in reality impossible, an 
attempt has been made by casting in arguments drawn from 
^^the antiquated arsenal of exegetics". It will not be ex- 
pected of me that I should speak of the value of exegetics 
with such detachment. But in regard to this particular 
point I desire to indicate the kind of value which, as it ap- 
pears to me, any one endowed with the true instinct of a 
historian must needs attach to the texts which Professor 
Hamack sacrifices, and the considerations he neglects. 

In the first place, he conceives that the famous text in 
Matthew xvi. 18-19 is condemned " by all the rules of his- 
torical criticism" ('^ Entstehung," p. 3). To me, on the 
contrary, this text appears to be in the strictest relation 
with the plan of the first Gk)spel, and I note that criticism 
is inclining to recognize, much more categorically than it 
would have ventured to do as late as ten years ago, the 
^^ ecclesiastical " character of the Gospel of St. Matthew, and 
the interest it takes in the i/c/c\ff<rla, in an iKK\ff<ria 
which is taught, and is governed by those who teach it, 
above all by the Apostle Peter. The promise made by 
Jesus to Peter (Matt. XYi. 18-19) is not then an intrusive 
text, introduced into the narrative of Matthew surreptiti- 
ously, as an after-thought, and at a very late date, as Dr. 
Besch contended ; it is in close harmony with the spirit of 
the first Gospel, as has been argued by no one better than 

^ Leipzig, 1910. An English translation of this work has sinoe ap- 
peared under the title of '* The Constitution and Law of the Churah in 
the First Two Centaries '. Translated by F. L. Pogson, M. A., edited by 
H. D. A. Major, M. A 
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by Dr. Wellhaosen, unless it he Dr. Julicher.^ The fact is 
the first Gospel is by no means a document of uncertain 
origin. Professor Hamack this time has shown better 
than any one else that it has Palestine for its near 
horizon, that it is the work of the Palestinian Church now 
liberated from the Law and favourable to converts not of 
Jewish race, that it is a community-book, a " Gemeinde- 
buch"; that it keeps th^e community in the foreground, 
and might well be called the first liturgical book of the 
Christian Church, drawn up for it in the days when it had 
but recently disengaged itself from its Judeo-Christian 
bonds.' But if so, are we not entitled to infer that the 
promise of Jesus to Peter, through its incorporation in St. 
Matthew's Gospel, is attested as belonging to the Jerusalem 
tradition which went back to the first Christian generation ? 
And if so, its claim to be historical, instead of having against 
it, '^all the rules of historical criticism/' has, in reality, 
nothing against it save that it oversteps the limits of what 
a certain system of exegetics, if it is to hold its ground, is 
able to accept in the contents of the recorded teaching of 
Jesus. 

Secondly, Professor Harnack insists that, when we have 
set aside Matt. xvi. 18-19 as unhistorical, there remains no 
other direct external bond to connect Jesus with the 
Church, however we may strive to magnify the inappreci- 
able by pleading the highly embryonic condition of the 
Church in the first hour of its exist^nce. We must reply, 
however, that at least one other fact remains which Profes- 
sor Hamack has acknowledged to be undeniable, namely 

^ J. WjOiLHAUBBir, '^ Ëinleitung in die diei enten Ëvangelien" (Berlin, 
ld09), p. 70. A. JfucHEB, ''Einleitung in daa Neue Testament," Til. 
bingen, 1906), p. 266 : *' He [the author of the first GkMpel] has written a 
Catholic €k)8pel and it is its genuine Catholio character which gained for 
it the first place among the Gospels. ... In it the fundamental elements 
of ancient Catholicism are ready prepared." 

*A.. Habnaok, '*Lnkas der Arzt" (Leipng, 1906), pp. 118-20. 
**Neue Untersuchungen " (Leipzig 1911), p. 94. 
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that the disciples of Jesus and the men who believed in 
Him were those who formed the Church, and further that 
the '^ Twelve " had been appointed by Jesus to propagate 
His teaching and to be one day the judges of the " twelve 
tribes '\ There remains too another fact equally undeni- 
able, namely, the place held by Peter amongst the Twelve. 
Professor Harnack has observed that, in a purely Messianic 
perspective, there could have been no room for a chief 
among the Twelve, and this observation is just ; but from 
the time when Jesus was still with His disciples, Peter was 
the first, and was spokesman for the rest ; he was '' an der 
Spitze," at the head. Again, just as in the Palestinian en- 
vironment in which the Gospel of St. Matthew was edited, 
it was held to be certain that Jesus at Cœsarea Philippi 
had designated Peter as the rock on which He would build 
His Church, so in the Johannine environment it was held to 
be certain that the risen Christ had entrusted His flock to 
him that he might be its Pastor. Peter then had a unique 
office. Professor Harnack reproaches the " Protestant exe- 
getists and historians for their disposition to underestimate 
the importance of the place held by Peter among the 
Apostles and in the primitive community " ('' Entstehung,'^ 
p. 6), but does he not himself underestimate it when he 
endeavours to explain this place of precedence by the natural 
qualities which can be ascribed to St. Peter? Again, in 
the Christian community of the Apostolic age Professor 
Harnack finds that there must have been the following 
elements working — something of the communism of the 
Quakers, and of a '^ mild pneumatic anarchism," but 
likewise, as a counter-force, the Jewish spirit of order, of 
magistracy, of law, which was then all-potent, together with 
the ideal of the Kingdom of God which was striving for 
realization. By way of hjrpothesis, let us suppose that this 
was so. But Professor Harnack concedes to us that, in 
addition to the authority of the Old Testament from which 
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this Jewish spirit was derived, there was potent also '^ the 
authority of the words of the Lord " which was the source 
of the TnttTÎTTia of the Christian life. This is most true, but 
it is not all, and Professor Hamack further concedes to us 
that there was another and last element " the prerogative of 
the Twelve and the in&Uible authority (thanks to the 
abiding aid of the Holy Spirit) of the community ". These 
were '* the ahsol/iUe cmiharitiea which rigidly limited and 
cwrbed ihe Uherty of the individual^** and assured the 
"conformity" of all (" Entstehung," p. 18). This conces- ^ 
sion is of capital importance, but we must insist on its 
going a step further. How could the prerogative of the 
Twelve have succeeded in establishing its own authority as 
an intermediary between authorities so holy and absolute, 
had it not been based on a conmiission emanating from 
Christ in person? 

In this way then we can connect the Church with Christ 
through the Apostles. The theory on which we rest may 
be " an old theory " but none the less it is valid, and Pro- 
fessor Hamack appears to have nothing better to substitute 
in its place than a peculiarly fragile modernity, for such 
surely is his theory that the Church came to its birth 
" automatically," being bom of " the fraternal community of 
men who through Jesus had found God, of men who felt 
themselves to be led by the Spirit of Gk)d, and who, faithful 
to the theocratic ideal of the Jews, believed in its realization 
through Jesus" (" Entstehung," p. 3). It is surely astonish- 
ing that these disciples of the first hour should have had a 
religious conscience so modem as to impel them " to find 
God through Jesus " (it is Bitschl's formula),^ seeing that, as 
Jews and children of Abraham, they needed no longer to 
find God, but only to find the Messiah. How too could 
their expectation of the realization of the kingdom, even 

^ W. Sanday, '< Chiistologiefl Anoient and Modem " (Oxford, 1910), 
p. 82. 
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when eked out by the charismatic inspiration of individuals 
among them, give birth ^* automatically " to a society ? But 
the real fact is these disciples believed that Jesus was the 
Messiah, the Son of God; and straightway they were in 
possession of a truth which caused their Judaism to strain 
and burst the bonds of its older organization, like new wine 
in an old bottle. It was this truth which was the inmiedi- 
ate cause that created the fraternity which separated them 
from the other Jews, and rendered them indifferent to the 
privilege of being Jews ; and it was in this truth and this fra- 
ternity that they found an authority in which that of Christ 
was continued, namely, that of the Apostles appointed by 
Christ. Thus from the very outset of its historical existence, 
Christianity was a formed faith, a visible society, a living 
authority. 

* * 
* 

Of these three terms, to which for the purposes of the 
present discussion we may limit the description of Catholi- 
cism, at all events in the abstract, the second is firmly 
maintained by Professor Hamack against Professor Sohm. 

I have explained in my book (pp. 130, 143 and foil.) the 
position taken up by this eminent jurist in his " Eirchen- 
recht" (1892). Professor Harnack (" Entstehung," p. 122) 
does not hesitate to say that " next to the Catholic theory, 
that of Professor Sohm is 'the most coherent that has been 
propounded " as a solution of the problem of the Church's 
origins. Professor Sohm, I should add, has quite recently 
resumed his advocacy of this theory in a new essay .^ 

Professor Sohm's theory is a curious product of the 
Lutheran and juristic minds in combination. As a jurist 
he cannot but represent to himself Catholicism as a legal 
organism, the legitimacy of which is guaranteed by its his- 

^ R. Sohm, " Wesen und Ursprung des KatholizismuB ". Abhand- 
lungen der Philol. Histor. Elasse d. E. Sacha. QesellBoh. d. Wiss. B. 27, 
H. 3 (1909). 
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torical continuity, which continuity, however, he assures us, 
is yerified only in the Boman Catholic Church. Professor 
Sohm deduces the whole of Catholicism from one initial 
postulate, just as one deduces each separate corollary from 
one and the same theorem — ^f or every jurist is in his way a 
geometrician. As a Lutheran, he postulates as the initial 
fact from which this logical development has issued a certain 
state of mental confusion which was not deliberate but arose 
inadvertently and inevitably. Primitive Christianity (^^ Ur- 
christentum *') could not fail to transform itself into Catho- 
licism because it was not as yet in a condition to distinguish 
between the body mystical of Christ and the corpus or ^^ em- 
pirical" association of the faithful among themselves. It 
had only one word, the word ecclesia^ to denoniinate the in- 
visible Church of faith, and that legal and contingent in- 
stitution which is the visible Church. This supposed 
confusion involves that Christianity, though it passed thus 
quickly into Catholicism, was not Catholic at the very first ; 
but, strange to say, when this confusion had arisen, ^^ it was 
necessary to wait till Luther came, before the distinction, 
lost sight of so soon after the beginning, between the invis- 
ible and visible Church could be recovered." 

Let us come, however, to a summary of the facts, to see 
how Professor Sohm presents them. The faith of the first 
believers, whether they were dispersed over the world, or 
resident in the same city, or gathered together in the same 
house, had, we are assured, its expression in the maxim: 
" Where two or three are gathered together in my name, 
there am I in the midst of them ". Initial Christendom 
had no other conception of the Church than this, and that 
is why it knew only of the Church and not of the Christian 
community. But soon the presence of the Spirit of Christ 
begins to manifest itself by means of charismata : the Spirit 
inspires, the Spirit speaks, the faithful are taught and led 
by the Spirit, and he who has received the charisma of the 
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Spirit becomes the presbyter. It is then that for the first 
time the mutual interpénétration of the Spirit and the com- 
munity reveals itself, and we touch upon the identification of 
the invisible with the visible. The order of legality is 
about to appear. The religious gatherings in which Chris- 
tians came together *^ for the word " were delivered over to 
a " pneumatic anarchy " ; but the gatherings in which they 
celebrated the Eucharist required that order should be 
observed, and hence that there should be a president, and 
ministers, and that there should be an investiture of offices : 
in short the life of the community required a hierarchy. 
As soon as this investiture came to be regarded as giving 
" the Spirit," Catholicism was bom ; and this development 
was completed at the time when the ^^ Prima Clementis " 
was written. 

We perceive that for Professor Sohm the " Church " 
cannot rightly claim to be more than a purely religious, 
spiritual entity, a soul without a bociy ; in proportion as it 
takes to itself a body it tends to become Catholic. There is 
this of piquancy in the theory that the larger the part in 
history it accords to " Catholicism," the more it requires of 
Lutheranism to liberalize and enfeeble itself. But there is 
also this of error in it that it represents the first Christian 
meetings as displays of ^^ pneumatic anarchy " ; for I have 
shown in my book (pp. 28-30) what part the outpourings of 
the Spirit took in that earliest phase of Christian life, and I 
have shown that the charismatic element appears invariably 
as one that is subordinated; and Professor Harnack has 
likewise said : ^^ The reception of a charisma exempted no 
one from the necessity of having his mandate recognized 
and controlled by the community " (" Entstehung,'' p. 19). 
It is a further error in Professor Sohm's theory that it 
allows no place for the prerogative of the Apostles. The 
common life, he acknowledges, required a hierarchy, but 
what caused this common life to spring up? Was it not the 
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fmit of the apostoUc preaching ? And was the Apostolate a 
charisma, and did it tolerate anarchy ? All primitive history 
answers. No. The gravest, however, of the errors into 
which Professor Sohm falls is that of supposing initial Chris- 
tianity to have been a soul without a body. Professor Har- 
nack fastens on this error with a sharpness which is not 
undeserved: Sohm, he says, may profess what faith he 
pleases in regard to this point, but as for the Church of the 
first hour being what he imagines, we can only say. No it 
was not : had that Church been deprived of every terrestrial 
element, what else could it have been " save a mere idea, the 
object of the faith of each separate Christian in isolation from 
all the others" (" Entstehung," p. 148). The reader who 
will refer to my book (pp. 146, 151) will find that I have 
not been more severe than Professor Hamack in my criticism 
of this theory of the priority of the invisible Church, classical 
as it has been up to the present day in the schools of Pro- 
testant sdiolasticism. But what an accession of force this 
criticism now receives under the pen of Professor Hamack I 
The invisible Church, he writes, is nothing more than a 
ntmieriLS prasdestiriaiorv/ra et eredentiv/nif the units of which 
are nothing for one another, more than are parallel lines 
which only meet at infinity. He who speaks of a Church, 
speaks of an assemblage, an assemblage of the called and 
the chosen, and this implies *^ something of a social char- 
acter, which is already a present reality on earth, for on 
earth the called are the Church of God, and only in this 
character have they intercourse with one another ". In fact, 
the word of Christ: ^^ Where two or three are gathered to- 
gether in my name there am I in the midst of them,*' turns 
against Professor Sohm, since it promises that Christ wiU be 
wherever there is a concrete society, even if it be one of only 
two or three of His disciples ; it is an invitation to join such 
societies. Hence ^^to associate is for those who bear the 
name of Christ not a secondary or unessential feature in the 
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idea of the Chnrch, it is a feature essentially involved in the 
idea itself which is only realized through the fact of the 
faithful thus associating themselves " (" Entstehung/' p. 149). 
The Church is essentially visible and social. 

Primitive Christendom is then a visible society, as Pro- 
fessor Hamack agrees with me in maintaining. Moreover, 
this visible society bears in its womb a living authority ; a 
living authority, that is, by contrast with a written author- 
ity. This living authority, if we are to believe Professor 
Sohm, is nothing more than the outcome of an evolution of 
charismata ; the gifts of the Spirit are transformed eventu- 
ally into ^^ liturgies," in the Greek sense of the term, that 
is, into local and permanent hturgies which become offices 
for life. The " Prima Clementis " reveals to us the evolution 
at this stage. But here again Professor Hamack is before 
us in his criticism. The " Prima Clementis " marks a very 
instructive moment in the development of the hierarchy, 
but it reveals to us " nothing which is essentially new ". It 
claims an ecclesiastical right which is not of human origin 
but divine, since it declares that the office of the hruricoirri is 
for life, in virtue of the divine will and the divine revelation. 
But in this respect the ^^ Prima Clementis " does not differ 
from the decree of the Apostles in Acts xv. (^' Entstehung," 
p. 159). In reality, concludes Professor Hamack, '^the 
divine origin of ecclesiastical right is as old as the Church 
itself" (p. 161). I take note of this concession without 
however wishing to exaggerate its bearing ; for this divine 
right which Professor Hamack opposes to Professor Sohm 
has over the human and contingent right imagined by the 
latter no other advantage than that of historical priority. 
Professor Harnack makes it as ancient as the Church, and 
makes " the Church " congenital with primitive Christianity, 
and this is a great advance on his part. Nevertheless this 
right which he claims to call divine springs, if thus con- 
ceived, only from the requirements of Christendom regarded 
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as a visible society, and it springs &om it merely as a legal 
and formal element that is necessarily postulated by the 
Christian life which has to propagate and establish itself. 
It is divine for this sole reason that the new religion is 
theocratic. Thus, ultimately, Professor Hamack does not, 
any more than Professor Sohm, stand for the doctrine of 
any such juridical organisation as the Christian life has 
required, as is clear from the formal assent he gives to this 
proposition which he quotes from Professor Sohm : " The 
natural desire of man is to externalize his religion " (p. 
177). Man by his nature demands a law, an authority, 
and by demanding it he has created it ; such is the sense in 
which Professor Hamack speaks of divine right.^ We, 
however, cannot but observe how full is the evidence that 
the Church from the first hour was a society under a 
government. It was not governed by any mere abstract 
authority ; or by the imperious requirements of charismata, 
which were variable, obscure, intermittent, always needing 
to be verified, quickly discredited ; nor by any statute 
spontaneously elaborated and embodying the experience of 
all the Churches, for such experience would have produced 

' Professor Harnack has written elsewhere in the same book : '* The 
Reformation [of the sixteenth century] not only destroyed the ecclesi- 
astical constitution (* Kirohenver&ssung ') of the Middle Ages, but also 
broke off all connexion with the ' Kirchenverfassung ' of the second and 
first centuries ". He adds : " The people of West Europe are still either 
Catholic or Protestant. Tertium ttdhnc non datwr. It is Luther who 
created for them this alternative, and it is an alternative which concerns 
us more than all the philosophical and scientific culture of the present 
time, or all its technical applications. The people are, however, on the 
look out for a UrHwnn genus Ecclenae under which they may find shelter 
for their higher life " {^* Entstehung," p. 120). It is indeed interesting 
to have from Professor Hamack this acknowledgment of the bankruptcy 
of the Reformation in regard to all its historical and religious pretensions, 
and this appeal from it to an unlimited modernism. For it is just what I 
myself said (Fourth French Edit. p. xiii) when I wrote the words against 
which Professor Harnack has protested : *' This being the historical con- 
ception of the Church, Protestantism may claim to be a modem ideology, 
but it has in its essence nothing in common with the Infant Church '^ 
But I have no wish to insist on these considerations. 
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only a universal variation ; but by a living authority emanat- 
ing we know from what quarter, and alone able to 
explain the unity of the institutions founded and the credit 
they enjoyed. The ^^ Prima Clementis " declares all this in 
plain terms, and what else is the ^' Decree of the Apostles " 
save the most striking manifestation of the existence of this 
authority, and of the lawfulness of its claims ? 

The prerogative of the Apostles is then the true key to 
the question of the origin of the Church : by this preroga- 
tive is explained the initial fact that Christianity is a society 
and not a mere preaching, a society ordered and governed 
and not a ^' charismatic anarchy " ; by this prerogative is ex- 
plained the foct that the preaching of the Gospel was fixed 
and defined as a ^^rule of faith '* and as an ^^ Apostolic tradi- 
tion ". The second century did not create doctrinal state- 
ments at the bidding of its needs ; it only acquired a clearer 
understanding of those doctrines, of which the ^' presbyters " 
had preserved the remembrance. What Professor Sohm 
holds to have been an initial confusion, and Professor Har- 
nack holds to have been an initial logic, we hold to have 
been a thing intended. Let the reader decide which of these 
three theories is most in accordance with the facts. 

In treating of the Infant Church I have spoken of the 
rule of faith only in so far as it is of the nature of a rule, 
without touching on its contents, on the doctrines which the 
faith affirms, that being a subject the study of which 
belongs properly to the history of dogma. I do not over- 
look that in those histories of dogma which are the most 
widely circulated, " Catholicism " is described as the faith 
which found expression at the end of the second century» 
in a form which Professor Hamack is pleased to regard as 
the outcome of Hellenistic syncretism (" Entstehung," p. 
184). I have not touched on this discussion, my purpose 
being to treat not of the object of this official ecclesiastical 
teaching, but of its essential character and origin. Pro- 
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{essor Harnack, on the other hand, prefers to consider 
Catholicism under the former of these aspects. Let 
me take note, however, that, in his sketch of the main 
outlines of Tertullian's doctrine, which he takes as the ex- 
pression of this Catholicism, he does not hesitate to write : 
*^ All these points of doctrine, as we can prove texts in 
hand, manifest their presence already in the first century 
and in the writings of the New Testament : the only differ- 
ence is that some of them manifest it more distinctly, 
others more faintly. . . . Catholicism is thus, if we in- 
clude in it its embryonic phases, as ancient as the Church 
itself.'* C^ Entstehung/' p. 182). I repeat that the question 
treated in this passage is as to the contents of the rule of 
faith ; moreover, affirmations of this kind when made by 
Professor Harnack are never unaccompanied by revisions 
and attenuations which must not be disregarded. If, 
however, we call attention to these particular affirmations, 
it is because they have their bearing on my own present 
thesis of the continuity and tenacity of the rule of faith in 
the Infant Church. 

Pabib, 15 Mareh^ 1911. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE JEWISH DISPERSION AND OATHOLICISM. 

I. 

Primitive Catholicism first impresses the historian as a dis- 
persion of local churches, miited by the identity of their 
faith and the solidarity, spiritual and social, which binds them 
all together. Considered mider this aspect, it has consider- 
able resemblance to that Judaism from which it detached 
itself in the course of the first century. The latter has even 
been looked upon as a sort of pre-existing Church, for critics 
who are averse to recognizing any ecclesiastical elements in 
the Christianity of the Apostolic Age, willingly speak of the 
<* Jewish Church ". It is one of the themes of Bousset's 
brilliant book on the religion of Judaism in New Testament 
times.^ Bousset has, it seems, already somewhat modified 
his views on the subject.^ But whether or not the Judaism 
which was contemporaneous with the Gospel was a rough 
draft of the Church realized in Christianity, it is not 
without interest to compare the two. The study of those 
features in which they are alike, as well as those in which 
they differ, will conduce to a better understanding of the 
peculiar and original character of the new Dispersion. 

The geographical expansion of Judaism has been brought 
into full Ught by recent critical studies. Palestine was now 
entirely judaized though this had been brought about only 
in the period of the Hasmonsaan restoration, when Idumœa, 
Perœa, and Gkklilee were annexed to JudsBa. But long be- 

1 W. B0U8BBX, " Die Religion dee Judentuma in Neutestamentliohen 
Zeitalter " (Berlin, 1903). 

* In the seoond edition of hie book (Berlin, 1906). See the Preface, 
p. vii. 
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fore the Hasmonœan rule, the Jews had found their way 
into every part of the Hellenic world. 

This spread of Judaism in the Greek cities began at 
the time of Alexander, and reached its climax in the age of 
Julius CsBsar and of Augustus : the time of Herod's rule was 
its Golden Âge. There were Jewries in all the Boman pro- 
vinces washed by the Mediterranean and by the Black Sea ; 
some could be found m Mesopotamia, Arabia, Babylonia, 
Media, so that, towards the year 140 B.c., a Jewish poet 
could write of his race this emphatic, but truthful verse: 
" Every land and every sea is filled with thee ! " ^ 

More than once schols^s have drawn up statistics of this 
Jewish expansion by noting carefully the traces of the then 
existing Jewries of the Dispersion, as revealed both by the 
texts of written works and by those of inscriptions.^ A 
study of these statistics shows that the expansion of Judaism 
does not exactly coincide with the earliest expansion of 
Christianity. The centres are, indeed, the same for both : 
Antioch, Damascus, Smyrna, Ephesus, Thessalonica, Athens, 
Corinth, Alexandria, Bome ; and how could it be otherwise ? 
But there were regions where Judaism was already established 
— at Palmyra, Nisibis, Seleucia, Ctesiphon, on the shores of 
the Black Sea, in the interior and in the southern part of 
Egypt, and in Boman Africa — but where Christianity did 
not at first find a home. 

A second point to be borne in mind is the numerical 
importance of the Jewries of the Dispersion, especially in 
Syria and in Egypt, in the provinces of Asia Minor, and in 
Bome. It has been calculated that in the time of Philo the 
Jews made up a seventh of the whole population of Egypt ; 
this writer estimates at one million the number of the Jews 
then dwelling in Egypt. During the reign of Tiberius, 
under pretext of forcing them into military service, some 

1 " Orao. Sibyll." m. 271 : nacra de yata aiStv vXripriç Koi vâ<ra 
ôâkatrtra» EautzBch, '* Die Apokryphen und Pseudepigraphen des A. T." 
Tom. iL (Tubingen, 1900), p. 190. Of. Pare Laoranob, '* Le Messian* 
isme chez les Juifs " (Paris, 1909), pp. 273-84. 

«E. ScHÛBBR, "Geschichte des jûdischen Volkes," vol. m.« pp. 2-70. 
See too, art. ** Diaspora " in the extra yolume of Habtikos' ** Dictionary 
of the Bible". Harstack, '^ Mission und Ausbreitung des Ohristen- 
tums," second edition (1906), vol. x. pp. 1-16. 
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4000 Jews were banished from Borne to Sardinia : a fact 
from which we may conclude that the Jewish colony of 
Bome counted at least 10,000 men, besides the women and 
the children. According to Ebbrnack's calculations, the Jews 
formed above 7 per cent of the whole population of the 
Boman Empire under Augustus. This numerical considera- 
tion, conjectural though it is, might account for the rapid 
expansion of Christianity in the Empire, if Christianity 
had spread easily and exclusively in the Jewries. But it 
is beyond dispute that, even as early as the year 64, the 
imperial legislation distinguished the Christians from the 
Jews ; and this makes it clear that the Christians as a whole 
were no longer Jews by race, whilst it was on account of 
their race that the Jews formed a people apart. 

Indeed, a third well-ascertained historical fact is that 
the Jewish population could not be absorbed or assimilated 
by the nations in whose midst it settled and grew. Several 
centuries before. Aman had said to Assuerus : '' There is a 
single people scattered and living apart from the other races 
in all the provinces of thy kingdom, and their laws differ 
from those of every race. And it is not expedient for the 
King to tolerate them." ^ The Jewish race was bound to a 
faith the rigorous prescriptions of which tended to isolate it : 
it forbade all part in idolatrous worship, ^' gevs contumelia 
nwminwm, insignia'' in the words of Pliny ;^ it forbade 
mixed marriages; it forbade Jews to frequent theatres, 
circuses, gymnasia, baths, to sit down at the same table 
as a Pagan, to enter military service, or to take charge 
of public afiEeurs. The Jews enjoyed many important legal 
privileges pertaining to the free exercise of their religion: 
they could meet in their synagogues, they could have their 
own judges who would pronounce according to their Law ; 
they could keep the Sabbath and practise circumcision;' 
but all these privileges made their isolation the greater. 
Finally, Antisemitism, which was even then abroad, and dis- 
played itself in sarcasms, often in massacres or proscriptions, 

» Esther m. 8. * " Hist. Nat" xm. 4, 46. 

'On the legal status of Judaism, see Sohûbbb, vol. ui. pp. 66-78. 
Gf. v. Ohapot, *' La province romaine prooonsulaire d'Asie " (Paris, 1904^ 
pp. 182-6. 

1* 
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set the seal on their exclusion. From whatever point of 
view they may be considered, the Jews, by reason of their 
race, formed a city within the city. "The Jews," says 
Strabo, " have places assigned them in Egypt, wherein they 
dwell apart ; the quarter specially allotted to this nation at 
Alexandria is a large part of the city. There is also 
an ethnarch allowed them, who governs the nation, admin- 
isters justice for them, supervises their contracts, and sees 
to the observance of their laws, just as if he were the 
ruler of an independent city." ^ The title ethi^oa or laoa, 
the Jews actually claim in some inscriptions as the official 
name of their communities of Smyrna, and of Elierapolis, 
for instance.^ 

This thorough penetration of the race by its faith is 
a phenomenon of which Bousset does not seem to realize 
the full importance. In his eyes, the facts which char- 
acterize the transformation of Judaism into the Church are 
these : first, the dissociation of religion from the national 
life ; next, the fact that this dissociation does not result in 
the establishment of pure individualism, but in the rise 
of community forms which are religious without being 
national ; thirdly, the fact that these community forms over- 
flow the boundaries of the nation. "It is only when these 
three symptoms manifest themselves that we can rightly 
speak of a tendency towards the formation of a Church." ' 

There seems to be in this statement some confusion be- 
tween autonomy and national life. Under the Hasmonsaan 
rule, the Jews enjoyed a kind of autonomy, which consisted 
in their being governed by princes of their own blood and 
faith ; for them, these were the conditions of political legi- 
timacy. But their national life was not bound up with these 
conditions; for according to the remark of the historian 

^SzRABO, quoted by Josbfhus, ** Antiq.," xiv. 7. 2. Th. Bbotach, 
'^Textes d'auteurs grecs et romains relatifs au judaume " (Paris, 1896), 
p. 92. Notice, in the " Papyrus of Alexandria," published by B&uirxr db 
PsussLEB, how the Jews of Alexandria complain before a Boman emperor 
(Commodus ? 181 T) that their *' king " had been ill-treated. This king 
of the Jews is a mere ethnarch. Bbotach, p. 226. 

* ScHû&BB, vol. m.* pp. 14 and 17. 

*BoT78SET, ''Religion des Judentums (1903)/' p. 56. Hamack's 
'' Dogmengeschiohte," voL x.^ (1897)^ pp. 53-66. 
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Josephus,^ the special characteristic of the Jewish people 
lay in the fact that its national constitution was neither 
monarchical nor oligarchical nor democratic, but theocratic. 
We must add, that this theocracy was not of necessity ex- 
ercised by a prince, nor by an established and traditional 
body of priests ; the Law alone was supreme ; it alone ex- 
ercised and expressed God's sovereignty ; and since, leaving 
aside the case of individual defections, nothing whatever 
could part the Jews from the Law of God which ruled in its 
least detail their private, social, and religious life, it follows 
that there was for the Jews no possibility of separating their 
religion from their national life, to whatever comer of the 
world this life might immigrate.' 

That the Jews emigrated so easily, and that, when once 
they had emigrated, they settled down and multiplied so fast 
without ever becoming absorbed by the surrounding popula- 
tion, is to be explained by the fact that, turning their back on 
any claim to political existence, they found everywhere what 
they sought — the possibility of living their own national life, 
i.e. a life in keeping with the institutions given by God to 
His people. 

Unlike the Greeks, the Jews were, as a nation, the least 

liable to individuahsm. The more their religion isolated 

them from the nations in whose midst they dwelt, the 

more did it join them together among themselves : " Qvda 

apud ip808 fides obstinata" Tacitus writes, " misericordia 

in promptUj sed adveravs omnes alioa hostile odiAinfiP ' 
Everywhere treated with contempt, or threatened, they met 

together in separate quarters, so as more effectively to de- 
fend themselves and to help one another. They had their 
own synagogues where they met on the Sabbath. They had 
their own cemeteries where they were buried side by side. 

Li this way corporate institutions unforeseen by the Law 
forced themselves upon the Jews. Bightly do scholars 

• 

^ '^ Contra Apion." n. 164-5 ; Bovbsbt, p. 71. 

' As to the supremacy of the Law, see SghOkbb, yol. n.' pp. 305-12. 

' Taoit. *' Histor. " v. 5. Compare the text of Philostratus in the Life 
of ApoUonius of Tyana, v. 33 (Rbotagh, p. 176), and that of Quintilian, 
*' Instit. Orat.," m. 7 (BsiBrACH, p. 284). The same thought is found in St. 
Paul, 1 These, n. 15. 
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speak in this connexion of the synagogue service — any syna- 
gogue was also called " a prayer " (irpoaeuxv)» — * service 
made up of prayer and teaching, a comparatively late institu- 
tion, since it dated only from the second century B.c., and 
yet an institution necessary for the existence of Jewries both 
in Palestine and among the Dispersion. Every synagogue 
was ruled by a president {àpx^avvâytoyo^:), whose duty it was to 
preside over the prayer, reading, and ministry of preaching: 
a presidency which did not imply any priestly dignity. The 
ruler of the synagogue was assisted by a servant, called hazan, 
whose help was merely material. The ruler had charge 
only of the religious services and was not the leader of the 
Jewry. In every Jewry there were two kinds of existence, 
the one religious, the other social : they interpenetrated each 
other to such an extent that the term synagogue had actu- 
ally become synonymous with that of nation {eOifo^, Karoncia). 
Hence in every synagogue there was a deliberative assembly 
of the ancients {irpeafivrepoi). These were men of note to 
whom authority hsbd been entrusted by the community itself : 
they formed a board of temporal administration and of 
judicature ; they were the archons of the Jewry {âpxovre^, 
yépovre^). In large cities like Eome (Alexandria apparently 
had a very exceptional organization) there were many syna- 
gogues; and each formed a distinct Jewry, with its own 
presbyteral board, its own chief presbyter, its own archons.^ 
These institutions were fashioned after the model of the 
communal institutions of the Greek cities. Taken together, 
synagogue and presbyteral board were inseparable institu- 
tions, at once religious and national, that had grown out of 
the special conditions in which Jewish life was placed in the 

Dispersion. 

« « 

* 

Ever since it had spread in the midst of Hellenic civiliza- 
tion, and especially in Alexandria, Judaism had been con- 
strained to present itself as a '^wisdom" {ao4>Ui), so as to 
be able to defend itself and to find a place for itself. The 
Jewish wisdom could claim to be more ancient than any 
other wisdom. The synchronisms of Greek and Jewish 

^ SchObbr, vol. m.' pp. 44-51. 
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history laid the first foundations of universal history, and in 
this universal history everything contributed to set forth 
the wonderful antiquity of the Jewish people and its part in 
the rise of civiUzation. The contradictions of Greek philo- 
sophy and the absurdities of Greek paganism furnished the 
advantage of a striking contrast to the unity, purity and 
solidity of the Jewish faith, which, considered in its essential 
contents — ^its monotheism and its ethics — could claim to be 
the primitive and normal wisdom of mankind. In the eyes 
of unbiassed Greeks, the Jews were a « race of philosophers **} 
For three centuries, a school of Jewish thinkers — ^most unlike 
the Pharisees of JerusaJem— devoted the best efforts of their 
minds to this hellenization, to this universalizing of Judaism.^ 
The Hebrew Bible, which until then had been a closed and 
inaccessible book for the Greeks, was translated into Greek 
during the third century. This was indeed a great novelty, 
which was held in the utmost abhorrence by the fanatic 
Zealots, nor did the version succeed in obtaining their ap- 
proval even when it was supported by the legend of the 
Pseudo-Aristeas. But on the other hand, what a wonderful 
source of new ideas it proved for the Greeks I The Hellen- 
izing Jewish exegetes rivalled one another in exploiting it by 
interpreting it. During the second century, Aristobulus, one 
of the Alexandrian commentators and philosophers, gave cur- 
rency to the idea that the leading masters of Greek philosophy, 
Heraclitus, Pythagoras and others, were merely the disciples 
of Moses : a suggestion which was destined to appeal rather 
too much to Clement of Alexandria. This was, according 
to Bousset, the fundamental dogma of Judaism thus hellenized : 
and to confirm it, Jewish scholars attributed to Orpheus, 
Homer, Hesiod, Pindar, ^schylus, Sophocles, Euripides 
. . . many apocryphal or adulterated texts, in which these 
poets were made to agree with Moses, for the greater glory 
of Judaism. Allegorism, applied to the Biblical narratives, 

iRbdtaoh, p. 8, text of '* Porphyry" quoting Theophkabius (3rd 
cent. B.O.) ; p. 40, text of Hermippos of Smyrna (same cent.). Gf. 
VARao, quoted by St. Auguatine, ** De Civ. Dei," iv. 31 (Rbinach, p. 
242). Obigbn, '* Contra Gelsum," iv. 61. 

^SchObbb, vol. m.' pp. 304 and ff. P. Wbkdlakd, ''Die helleni- 
atich-rëmÎBche Kultur" (Tubingen, 1907), pp. 109 and foil. 
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completed this work of heUenization. Those interpreters 
who still clung to the literal sense were ^^ fwcpoiroXirai'* 
(^^ citizens of small countries")» small countries being much 
given to myth-making : the allegorizing Jews, on the con- 
trary, like the Stoics, were ^^ citizens of the world ". " One 
word sums up Philo's purpose, when he uses the allegorical 
method: the universalization of the Jewish Law."^ And 
Philo, who is a contemporary of Jesus, Philo who is an en- 
cydopsBdist, represents this new Judaism at its best. 

There was in Judaism another, deeper tendency: the 
tendency more and more to minimize the part of worship. 
It would be a mistake to look upon this as a result of hel- 
lenization. It is beyond question that the worship mono- 
polized by the Temple, became every day less and less 
attractive, in proportion as the religious service conducted in 
the synagogues became the true aliment of Jewish piety. 
However, with this phenomenon heUenization had nothing 
to do, for piety without altars was against the tendency of 
the Greek mind: it had arisen out of the historical con- 
ditions in which the Jews had been placed at the time when 
the Temple was in ruins, out of the fact of the Dispersion 
itself, and also from the very ancient and most reUgious 
sentiment that mercy is better than sacrifice. Nor was the 
unpopularity of the priests of Jerusalem a consequence of 
heUenization — but the reaction of Pharisaism with its politi- 
cal and doctrinal grievances against the Sadducees, who had 
then fuU control of the Priesthood. On the other hand, 
whilst the Temple and the Priesthood graduaUy lost their in- 
fluence and eventually disappeared — a disappearance which 
did not at aU shake the faith of Judaism — the personal 
duties imposed by the Law, such as circumcision, kept 
all their hold, nor were they affected in any way by heUeni- 
zation, even though the latter tried to discover an allegorical 
meaning for them.^ In this way heUenization shows what 
it truly was, a phUosophy of religion within religion itself. 

Pharisaic Judaism claimed to be in possession of the 
key of knowledge and of the chair of Moses : it rested its 

^E. BaéHiBB, "Les id^ phUosophiques et religieuses de Philon 
d'Alexandrie " (Paris, 1908), p. 65. 
* BouBsar, p. 110. 
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claim on a tradiidon, which, by means of a continuons suc- 
cession, was traced back to Moses himself, through Josue, 
the Ancients, the Prophets, the Great Synagogue and its 
latest representatives, among whom Simon the Just, his dis- 
ciple Ântigonus of Socho, and later on Hillel and Shammai, 
were to be numbered. This was the essence of Babbinism : 
it stood by a tradition untouched by speculation or criticism 
or increment, and hence without life, and yet not without 
an imposing and respectable authority, which no Jew ever 
dreamt of disobeying, so severely might the disobedient be 
dealt with ! ^ 

Hellenized Judaism had none of these features; and, 
even though it had also a theology, theologians, and a theo- 
logical literature, yet that theology had not the authoritative 
character of the Palestinian theology; on the contrary it 
was a kind of private concern, and, in this respect, did not 
differ from popular Greek philosophy: it was something 
spontaneous, brought about by the need of defining the 
Jewish position in presence of Hellenism ; it was an argu- 
mentative defence of that position, and the apologists had 
become the intellectual leaders of the Dispersion, even though 
they had been invested with no other authority than that 
conferred on them by the confidence of general opinion. As 
regards authority, Aristobulus and Philo cannot be compared 
with Hillel and Shammai, still less with Melito and St. 
Irenœus: we can compare them at most with St. Justin, 
who was a philosopher and a layman. 

We may then rightly conclude that hellenization was an 
inteUectual current in Judaism, caused by Hellenic civihza- 
tion, but that this current did not amoxmt to a schism apart 
from the national and rehgious life of the Jews of the 

Dispersion. 

« « 

« 

^See the prayer against heretioB, the Birhxth ha-Minim, in the 
Shffume Eire, ie. the daily prayer of the pious Jews, of which the re- 
daction may date from the year 80-100. SchOrsb, vol. u.* p. 961. 
Lagrange, ''Messianisme," p. 294, and HOnnicke, ''Das Judenchristen- 
tum " (Berlin, 1906), p. 381. Regarding the " dogma of tradition," as it 
is caUed by Boosset, see Bousbbt, pp. 133-6, and Lao&akob, pp. 137-47. 
On the heretics of the Synagogue, Fuidlandkr, " Synagoge und Kirche 
in ihren Anfôngen " (Berlin, 1908), pp. 64-78. 
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There still remains proselytism : does it not represent 
a peculiar Jewish status distinct from Jewish national life ? 

At the most prosperous period of the Dispersion, the 
proselytes, i.e. the Gentiles who embraced the Jewish 
faith, constituted in every Jewry an important element. 
For the Jew had but to read the Prophets, to perceive 
that in his Law he could find the light that was to 
enhghten the Gentile world. Conscious as he was of the 
superiority of his Law, he looked upon the conversion of 
a Greek to Judaism as a recognition of this superiority. 
Hence both Pharisees and Hellenists rivalled each other 
in propagandism. ^^ Thou who art called a Jew and restest 
in the Law, and makest thy boast of God, and knowest His 
will, and approvest the more profitable things, being in- 
structed by the Law; thou who art confident that thou 
thyself art a guide of the blind, a light of them that are in 
darkness, an instructor of the foolish, a teacher of infants, 
having the form of knowledge and of truth in the Law ; thou 
therefore that teachest another, teachest not thyself 1 . . . 
Thou that abhorrest idols committest sacrilege ! Thou that 
makest thy boast of the Law, by transgression of the Law 
dishonourest Godl"^ Although less than the number of 
those who had been initiated into the worship of Isis or of 
Mithra, the number of proselytes was very great. These 
proselytes, it is true, constituted a more or less fluctuating 
and uncertain category : for, as we know from Josephus 
himself, many did not persevere. Nevertheless, there were 
proselytes in every synagogue. When St. Paul at Antioch 
of Pisidia calls his hearers : ^^ Children of the stock of 
Abraham, and whosoever among you fear God," let us bear 
in mind that these ^ofiovfjLevoi top Oeop are proselytes.^ 
The author of the Acts also gives them the synonymous 
title of ae^ofievoc [rov Oeov] , which is found quite often in the 
inscriptions.* 

^ Bom. n. 17-23. 

* Acts zin. 16, 26, 43, 60. See aLso Acts x. 2, 22, xvi. 14, xvn. 4, 17, 
xvm. 7. Cf. A. Deissuann, << Licht vom Osten " (Tubingen, 1908), p. 326. 

' SoHÛBBB, vol. m. pp. 115, 124. See also J. Levi, <* Le prosélyt- 
isme juif" in the '^ Revue des études juives," vol. L. (1905) and vol. 
u. (1906). 
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These pagans converted to the fear of Yahweh were 
not indeed proselj^es in the rabbinical sense of the term. 
The latter, few in number it is believed, were those who 
had submitted to circumcision and strictly kept the Law. 
They were in fact incorporated into the Jewish people. 
'^Yea, I testify to every man that receiveth circumcision 
that he is a debtor to do the whole Law/* St. Paul says to 
the Galatians.^ These converts who have been circumcised 
and who live up to their faith, are the " proselytes of right- 
eousness/' the only genuine proselytes, the only ones who 
are admitted ''under the wings of the Shechina ! " ^ 

To be incorporated into the people of Israel, such prose- 
lytes had to submit to circumcision, to offer sacrifice in the 
Temple, and to pass through a kind of baptism. It goes 
without saying that circumcision was only for men, and that 
the obligation to sacrifice ceased altogether, after the ruin of 
the Temple. But what was this baptism ? ' 

We must confess that the texts in which it is mentioned 
enter into few details and are not always very reliable. See- 
berg brings forward a description of the proselyte's initiation 
taken from the treatise Jehamoth of the Talmud which dates, 
at the earliest, from the third century of our era. He cites 
also another description taken from the treatise Oerim, and 
dating from the second half of the second century. These 
two descriptions agree : in both the candidate has to answer 
some questions regarding the status and condition of the 
Jews, which he is about to embrace ; after his answers, he is 

^Gal. V. 3. SchOkxb^ yoL ni. pp. 127-8 opposes the view which 
identifies the <rtp6fitvoi with the ^* proselytes of the gate ". The '* prose- 
lytes of the gate " are the pagans who dwell within the confines of Israel 
and who must observe those precepts of the Law which regard the Gentile 
world. Then, too, the expression " proselytes of the gate ' ' is comparatively 
recent : it is not found in the Rabbinical literature before the thirteenth 
oentury. 

' B. Meinertz, '^ Jesus und die Heidenmission " (Munster^ 1908), pp. 
42^43. 

' Regarding the baptism administered by John the Baptist, Origen 
writes : ** Christus a loanne baptizatus refertur, non eo baptismate quod 
in Christo est, sed eo quod in lege esf (''Comment in Rom." v. 8). 
The ablutions performed by the Jews were also called " baptisms ". Gf . 
Luke, XI. 38, and GRBmraLL- Hukt, " Fragment of an Uncanonical Gospel *' 
(Oxford, 1908), pp. 15-17. 
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circumcised, then immediately passes through a bath, which 
is styled by the treatise Oerim " a bath of levitical cleansing," 
or ^^ a bath of cleansing ". In the treatise Jebàmoth, there 
are recorded the answers of B. Eliezer and of B. Josua, two 
rabbis who lived about the year a.d. 100. The former says: 
" Â proselyte, who is circumcised but not baptized, is already 
a proselyte, for we know regarding our fathers, that they 
were circumcised, but not that they were baptized." The 
latter says : ^^ Whoever is baptized, but not circumcised, is 
already a proselyte, for we know regarding our mothers, 
that they were baptized, but not circumcised.'' The wise 
men conclude : ^^ Any one who is baptized, but not circum- 
cised, and any one who is circumcised, but not baptized, is 
not a proselyte, so long as he is not circumcised and bap- 
tized ".» 

Those sayings of B. Eliezer and of B. Josua seem to 
imply that this '^ baptism " was not a very ancient institu- 
tion, since B. Eliezer alleges that his ** fathers " were only 
circumcised. The solution given by the '^ veise men " is a 
conciliatory solution, a compromise between the practice of 
baptism and the rejection of baptism. Would it not seem that 
the dispute about the necessity of baptism took place at the 
time of B. Eliezer and of B. Josua, i.e. toward the year 100 ? 
Â fact of capital importance in this connexion is the silence 
of Philo and of Josephus : ^ from it we may conclude that 
baptism had not in their times the importance which it ac- 
quired later on owing perhaps to the rivalry of Christianity 
and of Mithraism. 

^ A. SssBBBO, '' Das Evangeliam Chrkti " (Leipzig, 1905), pp. 98-101. 
W. Brandt, "Die jiidiBohen Baptismen" (GiesBen, 1910), pp. 57-62 and 
SchOkbb^ vol. m. p. 129 and fL 

* A text of Arrian (about 150), '* Dissert. Epicteti," u. 9, is quoted 
(Rsn^AOH, p. 155) : Srav d* àv<îKàPff r6 irâêoç r6 rov Pe^fifiivov Koi ^jprifuvov, 
T6r€ KOI f<m r^^Uvri Kcà KoXftroi *lovàatoç, *' But if any one adopts the 
mode of life lequired of one who has been baptized and elected, then is 
he really a Jew and entitled to be called such." RsufAOH remarks that 
the exact meaning of this phrase is disputed ; and he is inclined to think 
that in it there is a confusion between the Jews and the Christians. 
A verse of the ** Oracula Sibyllina," (iv. 105) is also quoted as referring to 
the Jewish baptism ; but it is rather vague. Still more so is the allusion 
of the Epistle of Barnabas (zi. 1). Cf. Lagranqb, "Messianisme," p. 281. 
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In reality, a pagan became a Jew only through circum- 
cision.^ But baptism was also necessary. He who received 
circumcision was stiU legally impure, until he was baptized, 
even were he bom of Jewish parents. This resulted from 
his having been uncircumcised. There is a rabbinical 
answer ' to the following case : supposing a Gentile is cir- 
cumcised on the eve of the Passover, may he eat the Pasch 
on the morrow ? Yes, the school of Shammai answers : he 
takes the bath and he eats the Pasch. No, the school of 
Hillel replies, for whoever has just come forth from the 
state of incircumcision is like one who comes forth from the 
grave: which means that he is unclean for seven days 
(Num. XIX. 16). In the eyes of a Jew, a pagan was un- 
clean : therefore, before circumcision could incorporate him 
into God's people, he must needs be purified by means of an 
ablution. 

Since, then, these proselytes, now become Jews, and Jews 
most faithful to the religious practices of Judaism, these 
proselytes of righteousness, are incorporated into the Jewish 
people and are no longer distinct from it, we cannot say 
that they form a church : as yet we have only a people. 

* * 

* 

Shall we find an incipient church in the group of those 
who are proselytes in the broader sense of the word, i.e. 
those who are not circumcised, and who do not practise the 
Law in all its strictness? 

Here, Jewish propagandism found a powerful help in 
hellenization, which set forth Judaism as the most ancient 
of all systems of wisdom, cared but little for worship and 
ritual, and professed what was essential in the Jewish faith — 
monotheism and moral righteousness. In this the religious- 
minded Greek found a justification of his own revolts against 
mythology and polytheism: ^^ludaei rnente sola unwmque 
nnmen intellegunt . . . Igitwr nulla simulacra urbibua 
8uiâ nedunn iemplia aistunt : non regibus haee advlatio, non 
Caesaribua honor "^ Considered merely in these essential 

' Cf. Petronins (a oontemporary of Nero), quoted by Rkutaoh, p. 266. 
*SohObsb, toL hl p. 131, note 86. 
• Tacit. " Hist" v. 6. 
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teachings, Judaism gave more than philosophy, for while it 
was philosophical it did not cease to be a religion. It had 
the attractiveness of a negation although it remained a 
positive faith. Judaism has been compared by some to the 
oriental worships, those of Isis, of Sabazios, and of Mithra, 
for instance, which recruited so many followers in the Greek 
and Boman world ; but the comparison is hardly appropriate : 
it would be much nearer to the truth, to say that Judaism 
was a reaction against these licentious and mythological 
worships, against these worships replete with pompous cere- 
monies and displays that appealed to the senses. As con. 
ceived and propounded by its hellenizing apologists, Judaism 
was far more like Stoicism, but a Stoicism imbued with the 
idea of God and bound to certain observances without which 
there can be no external religion. 

According to the historian Josephus, the Sabbath-rest 
was everywhere observed by some, both in Greek cities and 
among the barbarians : this he says was also the case with 
fasting and precepts regarding food.^ This penetration of 
heathen environments by Jewish customs, is described in 
the passage of Seneca quoted by St. Augustine : « Gwm in- 
térim uaque eo aceleratissimae gentia consuetudo convaluit^ 
ut per oranea iam terras recepta sit^ victi victorihua leges 
dederunt. . . . llli tamen causas ritus sui noverunt : viaior 
pars popvXi facit quod cur faciat ignorât" * 

From this it may be inferred that, in the eyes both of 
Josephus and of Seneca, it is a question of a mere ^' infiltra- 
tion" of the Jewish customs into Greek, barbarian, or 
Boman surroundings. On the other hand, what we are in- 
quiring after is a real adhesion to Judaism as characterizing 
this broader species of proselytism. 

One case of this kind we find in Juvenal : the case of a 
Boman who keeps the Sabbath and abstains from pork : this 
Boman is a (f>o/3ovfi€Po<; top deov : he is called metuens by 
Juvenal. The son of this mettLens embraces Judaism. He 
has himself circumcised, be gives up Boman ways altogether, 

1 '* Contra Apion." ii. p. 282. Cf. the texts of Tibullua and Ovid, 
quoted by Bbikaoh, pp. 247-9, Fribdlakdbr, pp. 34-5, Lagraitob, p. 276. 

> Sekboa, apvd Augubtikb, '* De Civ. Dei," vi. 11 (Reihach, p. 262). 
Cf. Tbetxtluan, *' Ad Nation." i. 13. 
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and knows no other law than that of the Jews : he hates 
any one who is not a Jew. 

Non monatrare vias eadera nisi scxra colenti ! 

This son is a true proselyte of righteousness, duly incorpo- 
rated into the Jewish people, whereas his father was a Jew but 
vaguely.^ A similar contrast can be seen in the history of 
the conversion of the king of Adiabene, Izatis.' At the 
preaching of a Jewish merchant named Ananias, Izatis be- 
comes converted to the Jewish faith and wishes to be cir- 
cumcised. But Ananias tells him that to observe God's 
commandments is more important than to be circumcised, 
and that even without that ceremony one can be a good 
Jew. Some time later, a Oalilsean Jew, named Eleazar, 
finding the king reading the Pentateuch, shows him, by texts, 
that he cannot observe the Law unless he be circumcised. 
Izatis yields to Eleazar's persuasions and is circumcised. 
At Cœsarea, we find Cornelius, a centurion of the cohort 
Italica, who is not a Jew, since he is engaged in the military 
service. However, he is '^ a reUgious man and fearing God " 
(€vcr6/3^ç xal <l>ofiovfi£vo^ rov Oeov), with aU his house, giving 
much alms to the people, and always praying to God. He is 
a just man, and " one that feareth God (St/vatoç /cal <l>ol3ovfji^ifo^ 
TOP Oeop), and having good testimony from all the nation of 
the Jews at Cœsarea " Çrov idvov^ r&v ^lovStuœv) : when he 
is visited by the Apostle St. Peter, he invites to his house, 
'' his kinsmen and special friends ".^ When Peter goes back 
to Jerusalem, some will upbraid him vehemently for having 
entered the house of one who does not belong to God's 
people and is unclean : " Thou didst go into men uncircum- 
cised, and didst eat with them ! "^ 

These are three striking and typical instances of proselyt- 
ism in the broad sense, as opposed to the proselytism of 
righteousness : the person attached to Judaism in this sense 

^ JuvBNAL, *' Sat." zvi. 96-106 (RsniACH, pp. 202-3). Laobaiïob, 
p. 278. 

'JosBFH. "Antiq." xx. 2, 4. SohObsb, vol. m. p. 119. Là- 
ORANGB, p. 280. 

' Acts z. 2, 22, 24. 

* Acts XI. 1,3. Compare SaiTON. '*Domitian," 12 (Rbinach, p. 
333). 
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is not ciroTuncised and does not keep the Law in its zigonr, 
but he professes monotheism and is pious, i.e. has nothing 
to do with heathenism, fulfils the moral precepts of the 
Law, and observes some of its prohibitions. Still, well as 
he may be disposed towards the Jews, and well as the Jews 
may be disposed towards him, he remains an unclean alien. 
This kind of interdict ceases only when he accepts circum- 
cision and the whole Law. 

Shall we look upon this floating contingent — ^which after 
all is not acknowledged by Judaism — as a spiritual society, as 
a church ? This multitude, which so rouses our sympathy, 
was, in the eyes of authentic Judaism, alien and xmclean. 
Shall we identify it with Judaism and call it a Jewish 
Church ? To do so would be a mere abuse of words. 



* * 

* 



Hence, what is true is most probably this. Historical 
Judaism, that best typified by the Pharisees, was based on 
the idea of a People and on that of the Law : a man either 
was or was not a child of Abraham, either did or did not 
observe the Law of 3od, the whole Law. 

Hellenized Judaism had indeed the intuition of a re- 
ligious universalism : but it conceived it less as a reformed 
faith than as a defence of the traditional faith, an argu- 
ment that was meant to command the respect of the Greeks. 
As some one has fitly observed, hellenized Judaism defended 
its religion by means of Hellenism, whilst Pharisaism de- 
fended its religion against Hellenism. Hellenized Judaism 
did not broaden the idea of a People of God any more than 
it restricted the function of the Law ; whilst prosely tism 
W8ks an application of that apologetical idea and like it 
ended in imposing circumcision. Any one who did not 
ultimately submit to the latter, was an " allophylian," an 
unclean person, because the People of God and its Law were 
supreme. 

Proselytism was destined to survive the ruin of Jerusalem 
only by a few years. The recollections of it that survived 
in the Talmudic tradition are not unlike the recollections 
which Conservatives preserve of those Liberal tendencies 
and movements which they had once feared would succeed. 
B. Helbo, a Palestinian rabbi of the third century, writes : 
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" Proselytes are as painfal for Israel as is leprosy for the 
skin/' * and Helbo's view was not solitary. 

At the same time it cannot be doubted that these 
proselytes who were drawn to Judaism by its teaching about 
Qod fluid its ethical doctrine, formed a class well prepared — 
although they were not the only class so prepared — ^and 
disposed to esteem the Church: the Puritan exclusivism 
of Judaism contributed to make the Church the more desir- 
able, precisely because it was not itself a Church. 

n. 

Tacitus has gathered and summed up in a few lines the 
history of the beginnings of Christianity : " Auctor nominia 
eitia Chriatua Tiberio imperitante per procuratorem Port- 
tiv/m Pilatum swpplido adfectua erat ; represaaque in prae- 
aena exitiabilia auperatitio rv/raum emmpebaty non modo per 
ludaeam originetn eiua maliy aed per Urbem etiam, quo 
cv/ncta undiqiie atrocia aut pudenda conflv/ant celebran- 
turque'\^ Christus, after whom the Christians are called, 
was condenmed to death, under Tiberius, by the procurator 
Pontius Pilate. Repressed then, this execrable superstition 
was again overflowing — ^about the year 64, under Nero — not 
only in Judsaa where it had arisen, but in Bome itself, 
where all forms of wickedness and infamy flow in and find 
adepts. 

We cannot take in its strict meaning this statement of 
Tacitus, who, because of his great artistic taste, is always to 
be suspect of artificial composition and presentation. In 
this particular instance, he describes the facts as though, from 
the death of Jesus to the burning of Bome in 64, Chris- 
tianity had passed through a protracted period in which it 
was apparently crushed, and then, a short while before the 
year 64, had suddenly begun to expand, not only in Judœa 
but even at Bome. That Christianity suddenly expanded, 
is not correct; what is correct is that, towards the year 64, 
Christianity appeared as distinct from Judaism. 

Boman legislation did not allow freedom of worship. 

> Livi, voL LI. pp. 1 and 5. LàGSAJroB, p. 270. 
"Tacit. " AimaL" xv. 44. 

2 
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Tertollian mentions an ancient law, ^* vêtus decretvmi^' which 
forbade the Emperor to sanction the worship of any god, 
without the previous assent of the Senate : ^ he may allude 
to the law quoted by Cicero: ^^Sepcuratim nemo habesM 
deo8 ; neve novoa aive advenas, niaipvhliee adacitos privatim 
columto**.^ Hence even domestic worship was subject to 
the interdiction. Still great was the practical tolerance 
shown, less prompted by irreligion than by the fear of 
angering unkuown divinities by the ill-treatment of their 
followers. But Christianity could not expect that tolerance, 
precisely because the heathen looked upon the new rehgion 
as a kmd of atheism.^ The profession of Christianity was 
long an heroic risk as much as it was an act of faith, and 
we cannot properly understand the special character of the 
Christianity of the first three centuries unless we see in it 
an exhortation to martyrdom.^ But, before the year 64, it 
spread under the shadow of the laws that protected Juda- 
ism, with which so far it had been confounded. 

As a proof of the primitive confusion of Judaism with 
Christianity, we may mention a fact related as follows by 
Suetonius in his "Vita Claudii": '^Ivdaeoa impulaore 
Chreato adaidue twnultuantea Roma expvZit ".^ This state- 
ment of Suetonius is confirmed by the Acts of the Apostles 
(XVIII. 2). On leaving Athens, St. Paul arrives at Corinth, 
and there he " finds a certain Jew named Aquila, a native 
of Pontus, lately come from Italy, with his wife Priscilla, 
becauae Claudius had commanded all the Jewa to depart from 
Rome'*, The expulsion of the Jews from Bome may have 
dated from the year 51 or 52. The assertion of Suetonius 
is obscure only as regards the mention of the instigator, 
named Chrestus. Some have proposed to take these words 

* TEBTtJLL. " Apolog." 5. Cf. Ad» XVI. 21. 

' CiCEBO, "De legib." n. 8. The religious polioy of the Romans is 
strikingly expressed in a speech attributed to Mesoenas when addressing 
Augustus, in Dion Cassittb, "Hist, roman." m. 36 (Dion wrote about 
the year 240). Cf. G. Boibbixb, "La religion romaine," voL i. p. 
847. 

' " Martyr. Polycarpi,^ 9 : Christians are insulted with the cry, 
" Away with the atheists ! " 

^ Habnack, " Die Mission und Ausbieitung," vol. i. p. 404. 

• SuBTOK. *' Claud." 25. 
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literally^ and have conjectured that some person of the 
name of Chrestos — a name which was quite common among 
slaves or freedmen — had perhaps raised a riot among the 
Jews, his co-religionists.^ Others incUne to believe that 
Suetonius mistook the name Chrestvs for Chriatua — as a 
matter of fact, Tertullian charges the Bomans with pro- 
nouncing wrongly Chresiianua} Some controversies prob- 
ably arose in the Jewries of Eome, about ^^ the author of 
the " Christian ^^ name/' controversies like those which, as 
we know from the book of the Acts, the introduction of 
Christianity caused in all the Jewries.' 

If then, as is generally held, the Boman Jewries were 
deeply disturbed by the introduction of Christianity, im- 
puUore Chresto, the fact that Claudius re-established order, 
by banishing the Jews from Bome — and with them the 
Christians, like Âquila and Priscilla — ^proves that the Boman 
police had not as yet come to distinguish the Christians 
from the Jews or was unwilling to take cognizance of what 
distinguished them. Viewed in the same light, what oc 
curred at Corinth at the same time or shortly after, is most 
significant. When St. Paul was dragged by the ruler of the 
synagogue and by the Jewish Zealots before the proconsul — 
Annaeus Novatus GkJlio, the brother of Seneca — ^and was 
charged with being an apostate from the Law, the proconsul 
said: '^Jews, these are questions about your own Law, 

^Rkhach, "Textes," p. 329. Trae, Xpi^crrfSfis not an uncommon 
name in the Greek onomastioon. But, were this the name of some obscure 
personage, Suetonius would probably have written, ** impulsore Chresto 
quodam,'' or omitted it altogether. Cf. Philip, i. 16-18: t6v Xptarbv 
K7fpwrmv<ny. . . . Xpiarbç KorayyfKKtrai. The jeu de mots (xpf-^Tés — ;(/)i;or(Sr) 
is found again in St. Justin, '^ ApoL" 41 ; in Theophilus^ " Ad Autolyo." 
1. 1 : perhaps already in 1 Petr. ii. 2, 3. 

'Tkbtull. " Apol." 3: ". . . perperam Chrestianus pronuntiatur a 
yobis, nam nee nominis oerta est notitia penes vos. ..." In the text 
of Taoitub, '* quoB vulgus christianos adpellabat,'' a recent revision of the 
manuscript shows that we must read ehrestianos (Hasnack, "Mission," 
YoL I. p. 348). Taoitus meant to say that the common people said 
ehrestianiy but the founder of the sect was caUed ChriHus, 

'Acts XXY. 19. EuBBB. '*H. £." u. 17. 1, records a legendary 
rumour according to which, in the time of Claudius, Philo, then in Rome, 
had an interview with St. Peter who was preaching the gospel to the 
Bomans. 

2* 
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lcx>k to them yourselves ; I am not minded to be a judge in 
these matters ".^ 

On the contrary, some ten years later, the separation of 
the Jews from the Christians had taken place; and this 
tends to show, on the one hand, that most of the recruits 
of Christianity were no longer of Jewish birth, and, on the 
other, that the Jews themselves had not only obtained the 
repeal of the edict of expulsion, enacted against them at 
Bome by Claudius, but had even profited by Nero's favoiir 
to forestall any return of the confusion which had caused 
them so much trouble. How clear the distinction had be- 
come we may see from the events of the year 64. 

On July 19, a.d. 64, a fire broke out in the neighbour- 
hood of the Great Circus, at Bome : for six days and seven 
nights, it raged in the Velabrum, the Forum, and a part of 
the Palatine ; then it started again at the other end of the 
city, and within the space of three days laid waste the 
Quirinal, the Viminal, and the Campus Martins. Out of 
the fourteen sections of the city, only four were spared, 
among them those (the Capena Gate and the Trastevere) 
where the Jewish element was predominant. In their in- 
tense excitement, the people accused Nero of setting fire 
to Bome in order to have an opportunity of remodelling the 
plan of the city. Anxious to put an end to these rumours, 
the Emperor ^^ announced as the true culprits and visited 
with the most cruel punishments those who were called Chris- 
tians by the mob and are hated for their moral enormities *'? 

Even though they suffered least from the fire, the Jews 
were not suspected for an instant of having started it ; but 
the a>ccusation fell on the Christians:' they were, then, 
notoriously and personally distinct from the Jews. Some 
Christians were seized, and unhesitatingly confessed they 
were Christians; then, a very large multitude of the dis- 

^ Acts xvni. 12-17. Cf. xxin. 29. In Acts xxiv. 6, the rhetorician 
Terfcollos denounces to Felix the Apostle Paul as the leader of *'the 
seditious sect of the Nazarenes ". For him Christianity is but a Jewish 
sect. 

« Tactt. " Annal." xv. 44. 

'Habkagk, "Mission," yol. i. pp. 61, 400, surmises that Nero 
punished the Christian community at the instigation of the Jews. 
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ciples of Christ was gradually found : " Igitv/r primum cor- 
repti qui fatebanturf deinde indicia eorum mvZtitudo ingeTis, 
hand perinde in crimine incendii, quara odio humani 
generis coniuneti aunt ".^ This name Christian is not un- 
known to the rabble : they are those " qrws per fiagitia in» 
viaos wlgus Chrestianos adpellabat ". Theirs is an odious 
name, associated with wicked and infamous deeds : the de- 
finite complaints made against it do not recall the popular 
grievances against the Jews. We no longer hear of a race 
which is hated and persecuted, and which can easily be re- 
cognized because of its peculiar customs and physiognomy ; 
but of a worship which is owned (fatebantv/r) or denounced 
(indicio). The Christians are an immense and defenceless 
multitude ; while the Jews live apart, and their race is both 
a sign by which they can be recognized and a title to pro- 
tection. Tacitus, who wrote about the year 115, had for 
the chief source of his narrative of Nero's reign, a history, 
now lost, of that reign, composed by Cluvius Bufus in the 
time of Gkklba and of Vespasian, i.e. between the years 68 
and 79.' The testimony of Tacitus receives a confirmation 
from the authority of its source. 

The same testimony is also confirmed by a passage 
that many believe to be taken from the lost fragment 
of the "History" of Tacitus — which is found in the 
" Chronicle " of Sulpitius Severus. In a meeting held on 
August 9, 70, the eve of the burning of the Temple of Jeru- 
salem, Titus puts the question whether or not the Temple 
is to be destroyed : several of his officers agree with him in 
considering the destruction expedient, in order more com- 
pletely to do away with the religion both of the Jews and 
of the Christians : " Quo plenius ludaeorwm et Christian- 
orum religio tolleretur: quippe has reUgiones^ licet con- 
trarias sibiy iisdem tamen ab auctoribus profectas: 
Christianos ex ludaeis extitisse: radice svhlata^ stirpem 
fadZe perituram".^ Here we have another and still more 
explicit affirmation both of the Jewish origin of Christianity, 

^The current text is convieii. But (on the authority of the MS. 
" MediceuB ") the reading coniuneti is preferred. 

« P. Fabia, " Les sources de Tacite " (Paris, 1893X p. 403. 
'SiTLP. Sbveb. '' Cbron." n. 30 ÇBmjmaob, p. 326). 
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and of the distinction and opposition between the two re- 
ligions. 

We may go even further ; this distinction was not only 
known to all; it was, we think, as early as the year 64 

sanctioned by law.^ 

* * 

* 

Certain it is that, at the beginning of the second century, 
the profession of Christianity was forbidden by the Boman 
legislation, as is well known from the correspondence between 
Pliny the Younger and Trajan. Pliny was the imperial 
legate in the province of Bithynia and Pontus, from the 
autumn of the year 111 to the spring of the year 113. 
Scarcely had he arrived in his province, when he had to take 
cognizance of prosecutions against the Christians. Strangely 
enough, although he had been a lawyer, a prœtor, and a 
consul, he does not seem to have Sks yet had occasion to 
meet, or to undertake, prosecutions of this kind. This fact 
goes to show that prosecutions of Christians are local and 
intermittent. At all events, in Bithynia and Pontus, they 
have started, and a great many persons are actually 
threatened. "For many of every age, of every rank, 
and of both sexes, are being summoned before the tri- 
bunals or will be in the future. The contagion of this 
superstition has indeed affected not only the cities, but 
the village and country districts." Pliny has questioned the 
accused, and had two deaconesses put to the torture: he 
has found no crime whatever, « nothing but an evil, unre- 
strained superstition." This superstition, which is com- 
bined with a great deal of probity, the legate feels much 
inclined not to punish, either because he regards it as quite 
inoffensive, or because he thinks that it will be more 

^ Cf. C. Callbwaxrt's articles on the beginnings of the persecuting 
legislation in the ''Revue d'hist. eccl." of Louvain, vol. n. (1901) and 
vol. ni. (1902), in the "Revue des questions historiques," vol. lxxiy. 
(1903) and vol. Lxzvi. (1904). The view by which I abide, and which 
is the same as that of Callewaert, I have already defended in the " Revue 
Biblique," vol. m. (1894), pp. 603-21. This is also the opinion of A. 
D'ALàa, '< Théologie de Tertullien "' (Paris, 1906), pp. 381-8. A. Pieper, 
'' Christentum, rômisohes Eaisertum xmd heidnisches Staat" (Munster, 
1907). The opposite view (Mommsen, Le Blant, Boissier) is adopted by 
Habkaok, art. '* Christenverf olgungen " in Havck'b ** Realencyklopadie ". 
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easily suppressed if severity is not used. What, then, we 
ask, obliges him to use severity if not some law forbidding 
to profess this superstition ? ^ In short we most recognize 
here, the traces of a legislation which forbids Christianity : 
«... Those who have been brought before me as Chris- 
tians I asked whether they were Christians ; a second and 
a third time, and with threats of punishment, I questioned 
those who confessed ; I ordered those who were obstinate 
to be executed." Hence, to own to be a Christian is to own 
to a capital crime : this Pliny goes on to state still more 
distinctly. 

He feels concerned about the rigorous character of the 
measure he has to apply. He does not know ''whether 
any allowance is to be made for age, or whether the treat- 
ment of the weaker should not differ from that of the 
stronger ; whether pardon is to be granted in case of re. 
pentance, or whether he who has once been a Christian 
should gain nothing by having ceased to be one ; whether 
the name itself without the proof of crimes, or the crimes 
inseparably connected with the name, are to be punished ".^ 

^ Flutt, "Epistul.'' z. 96. The authenticity of the text is beyond 
dispute. Hasnaok, " Chronologie," voL i, p. 256. 

' The Christians accused by Pliny aUege in their defence that their 
misdemeanour or their mistake is a mere offence of unlawful association : 
" . . , quod eesent soliti stato die ante luoem oonvenire carmenque 
Christo quasi deo dicere secum invioem, seque saoramento non in scelus 
aliquod obstringere, sed ne furta, ne latrocinia, ne adulteria committerent» 
ne fidem fallerent, ne depositum appellati abnegarent : quibus peractis 
morem sibi discedendi fuisse, rursusque coeundi ad capiendum cibum, 
promiscuum tamen et innozium ; quod ipsum facere desisse post edictum 
meum, quo secundum mandata tua hetaerias esse vetueram ". Observe 
that the Christians confess they are bound by an oath (this is the classical 
meaning of the term used by Pliny), an oath like that by which soldiers 
were bound to military service. Thus do they understand it themselves 
(2 Tim. II. 4 ; Ionat. ** Polycarp." 6). Later on Tibtullian, *' Martyr." 
3, says : '' Vocati sumus ad militiam Dei vivi iam tunc cum in sacramenti 
verba respondimus ". So conscious are the Christians of being an associa- 
tion that, as soon as the edict against the hBtoériae is published, the less 
courageous turn their back on Christianity. Again it may be noticed that 
the oath by which Christians are bound obliges them to abstain from 
those sins which in Tertullian's age were called mortal. Also we may 
remark that the Christian worship is essentially social : eonvenire, carmen 
dieere Mcutn irmeem, coewndi ad eibwn. That ci6tM is the Eucharist. 
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Hence the law condemns the name itself : the only question 
that arises is as to whether the law aims at the name apart 
from any crime, or at the crimes that are imputed to the 
name ; and if this question arises, it is simply because as 
yet the law makes no distinction. 

Pliny hesitates to apply so simple a law, just as under 
the French Directory (1795-99) some officials hesitated at 
times to apply the laws of the Convention (1792-95) against 
those priests who had refused to accept, under oath, the 
Civil Constitution of the Clergy. Yet Pliny does apply the 
law. ^^ Those who denied that they were or had been 
Christians, ought, I thought, to be dismissed when they re- 
peated after me a prayer to the gods and made supplication 
with incense and wine to your image — ^which J had ordered 
to be brought in for the purpose, together with the statues 
of the gods — and when besides they cursed Christus, not one 
of which things, they say, those who are really Christians 
can be compelled to do ". This is a mere test and a way of 
administering the oath to the accused who are examined : 
they are to be considered guilty not of having refused to offer 
incense and wine to the statues of the gods and of the 
Emperor, but of being Christians, since any one who cannot 
be prevailed upon to perform those idolatrous practices 
shows by that very fact that he is a Christian. The legate 
is bent, not on making the Christians pay to the Emperor 
and to the gods the worship due to them, but on making 
them give up Christianity. ^' It seems possible," he says, 
'^ to stay the infection of this superstition and apply to it 
a remedy. It is already reported that the temples, which 
had been almost deserted, have begun to be frequented 
again, that the ssrcred rites, which had been neglected for a 
long time, have begun to be restored, and that the flesh of 
the victims, for which till now there was scarcely a purchaser, 
is sold. From which one may readily judge what a number 
of men can be reclaimed, if repentance is permitted." Pliny 
would willingly do his best to prevent the evil, instead of 
punishing it with severity : an existing law forbids him to 
tolerate it. He will endeavour indeed to bring back by 
means of kindpess thosç who are undecided ; but at the 
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same time he will subdue the stubborn by the application 
of the law.^ 

This is what Trajan answers : '^ You have followed the 
right course, my Secundus, in conducting the cases of those 
who were accused before you as Christians, for no general 
rule can be laid down. They ought not to be sought out 
(C(mquvrendi nan snmi) ; if they are brought before you and 
convicted they ought to be punished ; provided that he who 
denies that he is a Christian and proves this by making 
supplication to our gods, however much he may have been 
under suspicion in the past, secures pardon on repent- 
ance." By this rescript Trajan does not make the law: he 
merely comments upon it. '' ConquirencU non sunt,*' the 
Emperor says : this is the mitigation he introduces into the 
existing legislation. ^^ PuniemU eunty si deferantur et 
arguantwr " : this is the purport of the legislation itself. 
Christianity is tolerated, as seventeen centuries later, during 
the French revolution, the ministry of the "refractory" 
priests was to be tolerated ; but, in case of a denunciation, 
the law, to which appeal is made, must of necessity punish. 
Such is, in the hands of Trajan, the deadly inheritance of 
the Neronian legislation.^ 

It is, then, to Nero that we must ascribe the commence- 
ment of the legislation against Christianity. Some critics 
do not regard this as certain. " There must . . . have been 
[before Trajan] a definite moment when the supreme authority 
in such matters decided that to be a Christian was a penal 
offence. At what time did this occur? It is very difficult 
to ascertain. Before Trajan, two persecutions are generally 
supposed to have taken place, that of Nero and that of 

^ The idea of crimes oonnected with the name^ which originated in 
the most atrocious slanders regarding the Christian worship (infanticide, 
anthropophagy, incest) was destined to continue for many years. Obioek 
speaks of some of his pagan contemporaries, who, in their abhorrence for 
the bad reputation of Christians, made it a point of self-respect not to ad- 
dress any one of them (" Contra Celsum," vi. 27). 

'See the earliest commentary on Trajan's rescript, in Tbbtull. 
''Apolog." 2. Compare Clshkkt of Albx. *'Stromat.'' vi. 18 (P.O. v. 
nc. col. 400 c) : r^v fffuripav MaimaiKiav Im-orr avv «col r^ irpoarff icorayycXtc 
Kvkôovo'iv ôftov paatktU koi rvpavvoi x.r.X. : *' Our religion, on its very first 
proclamation, was prohibited both by kings and tyrants". 
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Domitian. But the details recorded of these persecntio] 
the martjnrdom of Boman Christians falsely charged with the 
conflagration in 64, and the death of a certain number of 
men of high rank, whom Domitian put out of the way 
as atheists — are isolated occurrences easily accounted for 
quite apart from any official prohibition of Christianity, 
and may have taken place before the existence of any pro- 
scriptive law. They do not therefore throw much light on 
the question." ^ We shall not then infer anything either 
from these facts, or from the vague and uncertainly dated 
text found in the Prima Petri (rv. 15). But the following 
is a more conclusive argument. 

The recollection of the Christians for many years after 
the event was that Nero had intended not only to do away 
with the Apostles Peter and Paul and punish severely the 
faithful of Bome, but to annihilate Christianity altogether 
by making its profession a capital crime. This recollection 
is recorded by Sulpitius Severus and by Orosius,' and still 
more clearly by Tertullian. Twice this last writer recalls 
that Nero condenmed the Christian name: ^^ Principe 
Augusto hoc nomen ortum est. Tiberio disciplina dus 
inluodt. Sub Nerone damnatio invaluit . . . Quales simus 
da/m/rmtor ipse demonstravit, . . . Et tamen permanMi 
erasis omnibus hoc solv/m institutum neronianum" * And 
under Tertullian's pen the word institutum means law. 
At all events, it is a question of a lasting and prohibitive 
measure : damnatio permansit In another text, Tertullian 
reminds his reader that it is Nero who enacted the law that 
forbids Christianity : " Consulite commentaries vestros. Illic 
reperietis primum, Neronevi in hanc sectam cttm maxime 
Romae orientem, caesariano gladio ferodsse. Sed tali de- 
dicators damnationis nostras etiara gloriamur"^ The 

1 DucHXSKB, '' Hifltoire ancienne de TEglise," vol. i. p. 106. 

*SuLP. Sbv. "Chron." n. 28. Oeos. "Hiat." vn. 7. The same 
recollection is also found in the ** Ascensio Isaiae," iv. 2-8 (ed. R. H. 
Charles, London, 1900, pp. 24-6) ; but this passage does not belong to the 
primitive text of this apocryphal writing, so we had better not use it. 
SchObbb, vol. m. p. 282. 

* Tbbtull. " Ad Nation." i. 7. 

* Tbbtull. '* Apolog.*' 5. In '' Soorpiace," 15, he takes up the same 
thought : '* Et si fidem commentarii voluerit haereticus, instrumenta im- 
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woid commentarii designates the imperial archives.^ In 
other places, he speaks more simply of the Vitae Cdeaarwm, 
probably those composed by Suetonius. Even granting 
that there is some rhetorical exaggeration in these refer- 
ences, it is beyond doubt that Tertullian alludes here to 
a bloody and legal persecution, emanating from the Em- 
peror's authority. The same fact is still more distinctly 
affirmed by another document, in fact the oldest document 
in our possession, that of Suetonius. 

Suetonius who wrote in the year 120 ; Suetonius who 
is not one of those historians who, hke Tacitus, are also 
psychologists and tragedians, rich in divinations and artistic 
devices, but one who records events with the artless ac- 
curacy and realism of a table of contents ; Suetonius who 
frequently seems to take special pains to mention the im- 
portant decisions of Emperors, magistrates, and the Senate, 
in enumerations that are like titles of laws filed one after 
the other and are probably borrowed literally from the 
'^ Acta div/ma populi " ; Suetonius does not connect the 
proceedings undertaken against Christians with the fire of 
the year 64. Moreover he relates that the Christians were 
condemned to die, " because they followed a new and vici- 
ous superstition," a statement which is clearly not a mere 
literary divination, but tells of a particular kind of legal 
offence. This statement is found in one of those enumera- 
tions of laws so frequent in Suetonius. The law it pre- 
supposes is not referred to as a proof of Nero's cruelty, but 
as one of the few beneficial laws enacted by that prince, 
rigorous or new laws which are a credit to his rule. They 
are such as tend to suppress abuses or to preserve public 
morality: laws against luxury, against taverns, against 
Christians, against coachmen, against actors, against forgers. 
. . . This amounts to an assertion that a special law 
placed Christianity under the ban : — 

" Mvlta avh eo [Nerane] et animadversa severe et coerdta 
nee minus instituta : adhihitus enmptihua imodus ; publicae 
caenae ad sportulaa redactae; interdictum ne quid in 

perii loquentur, ut lapides lerusalem. Vitas Caeaarum legimus : orientem 
fidem Romae primas Nero cruentaTit.*' 

^ Fabiai pp. 321-6. These arohiyes were kept secret* 
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popinis eoetiprcLeter legv/mina aut holera venirety eum antea 
Tivllwm, non obaonii genvs propov^retur ; adfiicti aupplieiis 
chriatiani, genus hominum superstitionis Tiovae ac malejiea ; 
vetiti quadrigarioTUi/in lustia, quiima inveterata lieentia 
pasaim vagantibua fallere ae fv/ra/ri per ioev/m jua erai ; 
pantomimorum factionea cv/m ipaia aimul relegatae; ad- 
veravs falaarioa. . . ." ^ 

This being said, we may now conclude as follows : — 
From the events of the year 64 it is evident that 
Christianity is at this time publicly recognized as distinct 
from Judaism, and that it has not only ceased to be pro- 
tected by the laws which still protect Judaism — ^^ avh urn- 
braculo inaigniaaimae religionia, eerie licitae " * — ^but comes 
also under a legal prohibition aimed directly at it, and 
enacted by Nero. This prohibitive legislation determined, 
we may say, the civil status of Christianity. 

in. 

Since, even as early as the first Christian generation, 
Christianity separated itself from Judaism, it could no longer 
depend on unity of race as a foundation for its own unity ; 
nor could it establish its xmity on the observance of a Law 
which, in the eyes of Christians, had come to an end. Is 
it destined, then» to be made up of a vndely-dispersed and 
uncertain multitude of recruits held together by no common 
bond, like the class of proselytes knovni as « those who feared 
6od ". If so, Christianity would have been but as the dust, 
as incapable of perpetuity as the work of those missionary 
philosophers who, like the Cynics, were prolific in all the 
Greek cities and in Home.* 

The result would have been similar, had the Christianity 
of the first generation been a "spiritual" movement, such 
as Montanism was to be later. 

It is well known that there was, in the earliest Christian 

* SuBTON. " Nero," 16. = Tbetuii.. •* Apologet" 21. 

'See OaiOBN, "Contra Cela." in. 60, where both Origen and Celana 
mention those propagandists whom one could meet in every public square. 
On the philosophical propagandism among the people, cf. W£in>i(AKD, p. 
a9 and foil. 
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communities, an extraordinary and exceptionally abundant 
outpouring of ''charisma" (this is the term used by St. 
Paul), charisms due to an inspiration which was at times 
truly supernatural, at other times supernatural only in appear- 
ance. They are met with in many pages of the Acts : the 
Spirit gives commands ; the Spirit foretells the future ; the 
Spirit manifests itself in visions, dreams, ecstasies, prayers, 
and songs ; the Spirit diffuses itself in gifts that are strange, 
even at times disordered and inexplicable, as the gift of 
tongues, for instance. Looking back on the past, the author 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews pictured to himself the early 
preaching of Christianity, as based indeed on the testimony 
of those who had heard the Lord, but also on the co-opera- 
tion of " Gtod bearing them witness by signs and wonders, 
and divers miracles, and distributions of the Holy Ghost 
according to His own will ".* 

However, a fact equally unquestionable is that Chris- 
tianity was constituted in such a way that of itself it reacted 
against the excessive sway of those charisms.^ St. Paul, 
who undoubtedly believed in the co-operation of the Spirit 
with his apostolic work, and in the real action of the Spirit 
in charisms, does not look upon these manifestations of 
the Spirit as supreme and exempt from all supervision; on 
the contrary, he holds them to be subordinated to two 
principles: first the received and authentic faith, and then 
the edification of the community. " But though we, or an 
angel from heaven, preach a gospel to you besides that 
which we have preached to you, let him be anathema" 
(GhJ. I. 8).* "Wherefore I give you to understand, that no 

^ Heb. n. 3, 4. On the charisms of the Apostolic age, the reader may 
oonault with profit F. Pkat, *<Th^logie de Saint Paul " (Paris, 1908), 
pp. 182-4. As to the historical distinction between the charism and the 
ministry, in the first century, cf. H. Bbubess, '^Die Verfassung der 
Kirche bis ssum Jahre 176 nach Chr." (Mainz, 1904), pp. 62-103. 

* Cf. H. GiTNKKL, '* Die Wirkungen des heiligen Greistes " (Gôttingen, 
1899), pp. 66-71, and Hamtack, «' Mission," toL i. pp. 172-17&.--The 
charism which plays a predominant part during the first two Christian 
generations, is that of prophecy. But the more important that part be- 
comes, the more manifest also becomes the authority by which it is ruled 
and overshadowed. 

* In classical Qreek, the word àvâÔrifM signifies an offering dedicated 
to a god, to a temple. Later on— and then it was written avaetfui — it 
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man speaking by the spirit of Ood, saith Anathema to Jesus " 
(1 Cor. XII. 8). Here we may recall the whole instruc- 
tion of St. Paul to the Corinthians regarding the gifts of 
the Spirit and the use to be made of them (1 Cor. xn. 1- 
xiy. 40). He exhorts the Christians of Corinth to aspire 
after charisms, the gifts of the Spirit, " but especially that 
of prophecy ". He is afraid of the disordered character and 
of the unintelligible manifestations of the ^^ glossolalia," i.e. 
the gift of tongues. The prophet speaks to men, is under- 
stood by them, gives them edification, encouragement, 
consolation, whilst the Christian who speaks by tongues is 
understood by no one. In his good sense, the Apostle feels 
but little interested in those fruitless displays: — 

XIV. 6. " But now, brethren, if I oome to you, speaking with tongues, 
what shaU I profit you unless I speak to you either in rerelation, or in 
knowledge, or in propheoy, or in doctrine 7 7. Even things without life 
that give sound, whether pipe or harp, except they give a distinction of 
sounds, how shall it be known what is piped or harped ? 9. For if the 
trumpet give an uncertain sound, who shall prepare himself to the battle 7 
... 10. However many kinds of tongues there may be in this world, 
none of them consist of unintelligible sounds. ... 14. For if I pray in 
tongues, my spirit prayeth, but my understanding is without fruit. . . . 
18. I thank my Gk>d I speak with tongues more than you all. 19. But in 
the church I had rather speak five words with my understanding, that I 
may instruct othecs also, than ten thousand words in tongues. . . . 
23. If therefore the whole church come together into one place, and all 
speak with tongues, and there oome in unlearned or unbelieving persons, 
will they not say that you are mad 7 ... 26. How is it then, brethren Y 
When you come together, every one of you hath a psalm, or a doctrine, 
or a revelation, or a tongue, or an interpretation, but let aU things be 
done to edification. ... 37. If any seem^to be a prophet, or spiritual, 
let him know the things that I write to you, that they are the command- 
ments of the Lord." 

In presence of the outpourings of the Spirit, the right 
is proclaimed of an authority whose mission it is to preserve 

signified in current Greek, especially in that used for inscriptions, what 
is consecrated to the infernal gods, therefore what is under a curse. The 
LXX uses the word to express the Hebrew herem^ that which is cursed 
and doomed to be suppressed or exterminated. In this way the word, 
anathemOj definitely acquired its historical meaning of cursed, rejected, 
vowed to destruction. £. Buonaiuti, "Saggi di filologia e storia del 
N. T." (Boma, 1910), pp. 105-108, and Dbis81£AKN, p. 60. 
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the received order and faith, the Lord's commands, the 
teaching of the Apostle, the edification of the Church: 
^^God is not a Qod of disorder". All this is decisively 

affirmed long before the rise of Montanism. 

* * 

« 

Christianity, then, was not a mere religion of extra- 
ordinary ways, nor was it exclusively a religion of charity. 
We must, indeed, attach a great importance to the social 
solidarity which it established among aJl its members. The 
love and aid which a Jew was sure to find in every Jewry, 
Christianity assured to the Christian ; and of all the words 
of the Gospel, few have come home more forcibly to the 
Christian heart than the logion; "I was hungry, and 
you gave me to eat: I was thirsty, and you gave me to 
drink: I was a stranger, and you took me in: naked, and 
you covered me : sick, and you visited me : I was in prison, 
and you came to me" (Matt. xxv. 35-6). Nothing in 
Christianity impressed the pagans more than the love of 
Christians for one another ; and it has been justly remarked 
that the tendency towards association has not been in the 
history of Christianity a fortuitous occurrence but an essen- 
tial element, for from the very start Christianity has been a 
brotherhood.^ 

From Judaism it inherited a religious esteem for alms- 
giving. The history of Tabitha in the Acts (ix. 36-43) 
seems a Christian replica of the history of Tobias and a 
commentary on the words: Eleemosyna a morte libérât 
(Tob. IV. 11, XII. 9). In this spirit of alms-giving, there is 
not even a shadow of communism, since it is desirable that 
every Christian should have something to give that he may 
have the merit, the spiritual profit and the joy, of giving 
(Acts XX. 33-6). 

Alms-giving, which by its own innate law must extend 
first of all to fellow-Christians (Gal. vi. 10), is practised in 

1 1 Thefls. IV, 9-10 ; Bom. xn. 10-13. The communiêm of the early 
Christians, oonoeming which so much has been written, never existed in 
the Oentile, nor even in the Jewish Christian communities : alms-giving 
always remained free, and property personal Habhaok, "Mission," 
voL I. p. 131, note, and E. von DobbohOtz, *' Problème des apostolisohen 
Zeitalters " (Leipzig, 1904), p. 39. 
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two ways: by hospitality (^iXofevta), which consists in wel- 
coming a travelling brother/ and readiness to join in gener- 
ous contributions for common purposes (tcoivwvia). By 
means of a regular organization of alms-giving, help is given 
to the poor members of the local community, and also to 
missionaries. The expenses of religious propaganda are 
met in the same way. Even remote communities receive 
aid in their times of distress. Every Christian community 
seems to have a common chest, to which each one of the 
faithful brings every Sunday the offering he is able to make 
(1 Cor. XVI. 1, 2). For instance, the community of Philippi 
in Macedonia, can keep for the use of St. Paul, then in 
Bome, a sort of current account from which he can draw 
according to his needs (Philip, iv. 15-16). Such is the duty 
of rich communities: "Be instant in prayer," writes St. 
Paul, «contributing to the necessities of the saints, ever 
anxious to give hospitality." ^ The Christians of Jerusalem 
who are extremely poor are helped by voluntary collections 
made for them in all the wealthy communities of the Gentile 
world.* 

Between the various communities there is a constant 
exchange of guests, of missionaries, of aids, of counsels of 
edification, and of affectionate control. The following 
words of Hamack, which refer directly to the data supplied 
by the Ignatian Epistles, are equally true of Christianity as 
manifested in the Pauline Epistles : « What a continuity 
of intercourse there is between the churches ! What one- 
ness of soul I What brotherly solicitude ! Financial sup. 
port retires into the background here. The foreground of 
the picture is filled by proofs of that personal soUdarity by 
means of which whole churches are bound together . . . 
aid one another, console and strengthen one another, and 
share their sorrows and their joys. Here we come upon a 
whole world of solidarity and mutual love." ^ 

^ Bom. XVI. 1-2, 23. 

' Bom. xu. 13. Cf. Heb. xm. 2-3, 16 ; 1 Pet. iv. 8-9. 

» Rom. XV. 26-8 ; 2 Cor. vni. 1-ix. 15 ; Gal. n. 10 ; Acts xi. 27-30. 
At Jerusalem, wealth was in the hands of the Sadducees, and Christianity 
made its recruits chiefly from among the poorest classes. 

^ Habnaok, "Mission," vol. i. p. 165 and ff. 
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Most certainly, early Chrietianity was all that, and by it 
was able to win many souls ; but Christians were brothers 
because of their faith, and there is no brotherhood save in 
the fellowship of the same faith ; hence this brotherhood is 
an application, not a principle. Indeed, no one would ever 
think of recognizing in mere altruism the generating prin- 
ciple of the new religion and of its unity. 

* * 

* 

Must we seek that principle in the stable community- 
organization which Christianity assumed from the begin- 
ning? The more fully historians came to know of the 
organization of the pagan collegia, the more did they 
incline to look upon each Christian community as an associ- 
ation founded after the collegiate modeL^ Would not such 
an assimilation help to account for the formation of Christi- 
anity into a Church? 

This hypothesis has lost prestige in proportion as the 
ascertainable facts have been more carefully studied, for it 
has become evident that Christianity was a religion, not of 
colleges, but of cities.^ As early as the first generation, 
wherever it is established, for instance in large cities like 
Antioch and Bome, it forms neither separate synagogues 
like those of the Jews of Bome, nor autonomous colleges, 
like the pagan collegia : its f oUowers have for their meet- 
ing-place the house of such or such a Christian. All the 
Christians of the city, however large it may be, make up but 
one and the same confraternity or iKKXijaia which is called 
after the city. Whilst the worship of Mithra grows in the 
v/ay of chapels or confraternities, which divide into separate 
confraternities when the number of the worshippers of the 
god increases, the law of Christianity on the contrary — a 
law that holds, long before the principle of the monarchical 
episcopate reveals itself as everywhere in vigour — ^is that 
there is but one church in each city, and that no church in 
any part of the world is isolated ârom the other churches. 

1 Hatch, "The Organization of the Early Chriatian Churches'* 
(London, 1888), pp. 26 and foil. 

*Harnaok, ''Mission," vol. n. p. 278. R. Ehopf, <' Nachapoetol- 
icher Zeitalter " (Tubingen^ 1905), p. 61. 

3 
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This twofold fact cannot be accounted for by the social or- 
ganization of the collegia. 

We must observe too that Christianity detached itself from 
the Jewries, and the Jewries had a community-organization 
which was not at all like the orgsmization of coUegia : the 
former existed in virtue of a legal status different from the 
legal status of the latter.^ Had it been necessary for the 
Christian communities to seek recognition as collegia they 
would have been too late, and their legalization would have 
been impossible. 

The question has arisen as regards the legal status of 
ecclesiastical property in the third century : at that time, 
churches possessed cemeteries and places of worship — a pro- 
prietorship acknowledged certainly as early as the time of 
Alexander Severus (A.d. 222-35), perhaps even as early as 
the end of the second century. ^^ The common people were 
allowed to associate, in order to provide for themselves decent 
burial : these associations were allowed to collect monthly 
subscriptions, to hold property, and to . have religious meet- 
ings ; they were represented by an actor ^ or syndic, an 
official authorized to act in their name. Inscriptions prove 
that these clubs abounded throughout the empire. Why 
should not the Christian societies have been admitted to 
these privileges?"^ De Bossi endeavoured to explain by 
such an adaptation of Christianity to the legislation regarding 
collegia funeraticia, the character of ecclesiastical property 
during the third century. However, this theory of De 
Bossi's has not been generally accepted, even for the third 
century when the legislation concerning the collegia had 
become more lenient. For how could Christianity, which 
was a religion, have concealed itself under the fictitious 
name of small funeral collegia î Who could have been de- 
ceived by the device? How could it have been possible for 
the Christian worship, with its meetings held every Sunday 
and often during the week, to be protected by a legislation 
which aUowed the colleges to meet only once a month? 

' J08EPHUS, '* Antiq." xiv. 10, 8 : Ceasar forbids the colleges called 
also ÔUuroif and allows the synagogues. 

sDucHBSNE, *< Histoire Ancienne," vol. i. pp. 383-4. Cf. Girarp, 
" Textes de droit romain" (Paris, 1896), pp. 776-9. 
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How cotQd Christians, who were admitted to commnnion in 
any church they visited, have complied with a legislation 
which forbade any one to belong to more than one such 
college ? " 1 

The theory is still less probable for the first two cen- 
turies, for then the legislation for the collegia was extremely 
severe, treating the formation of a collegium illicitum as 
a crime,' and recognizing as lawful only a college sanctioned 
by the Emperor or the Senate.' Did any Christian com- 
mimity ever ask this authorization ? It is hard to see how 
it could have done so, since Christianity was precluded from 
the possibility of being authorized as a college, by the very 
fact that it was prohibited as a religion, religio illidta. 

'Mabcian, "Institution." lib. m. ("Digest." lib. XLvn. tit. xxn. 
fr. 1) : " Mandatis principaiibos praecipitui praesidibus proyinciarum, ne 
patiantor esse collegia sodalicia, neve milites collegia in castris habeant. 
Sed permittitnr tenuioribos stipem menstruam conferre, dum tamen 
semel in menae coeant, ne sub praeteztu huiusmodi illicitum collegium 
coeat. Quod non tantum in Urbe, sed et in Italia et in provinciis locum 
habere divus quoque Severus rescripsit. Sed religionis causa coire non 
prohibentuTi dum tamen per hoc non fiat contra senatus consultum, quo 
illicita collegia aroentur. Non licet autem amplius quam unum collegium 
licitum habere^ ut est constitutum et a divis fratribus : et si quis in duobus 
fuerit, rescriptum est eligere eum oportere in quo magis esse velit ..." 
(O. LsiTEL, " luris oonsultorum reliquiae," v. i. (Leipzig, 1889), p. 194). 

' Ulpiak, " De officio proconsuL" lib. vi. (" Digest." lib. XLvn. tit. 
xxu. £r. 2): "Quisquis illicitum collegium usurpayerit, ea poena tenetur, 
qua tenentur qui hominibus armatis loca publica vel templa occupasse 
iudicati sunt" (Lbnsl, v. n. p. 972). 

«Gaius, "Edictum provinciale," lib. m. ("Digest. " lib m. tit. iv. 
fr. 1) : *' Neque societas neque collegium neque huiusmodi corpus passim 
omnibus habere oonceditur : nam et legibus et senatus consultis et prin- 
cipalibus constitutionibus ea res coercetur. Faucis admodum in causis 
conceesa sunt huiusmodi corpora : ut ecoe vectigalium publicorum sociis 
permissum est corpus habere, vel aurifodinarum, vel argentifodinarum et 
salinarum. Item collegia Romae certa sunt, quorum corpus senatus 
consultis atque constitutionibus principalibus confirmatum est, veluti 
pistorum et quorundam aliorum, et naviculariorum, qui et in provinciis 
sunt. Quibus autem permissum est corpus habere collegii aocietatis sive 
cuiusque alterius eorum nomine, proprium est ad ezemplum rei publicae 
habere res communes, arcam oommunem et actorem sive syndicum, per 
quern tamquam in re publica, quod communiter agi fierique oporteat, 
agatur fiat. ..." (Lskel, v. i. p. 194). — Cf. Sueton. "Caes." 42: 
"Cuncta ooll^ia praeter antiquitus constituta distraxit" *' Aug." 32 : 
" Ck)llegia praeter antiqua et légitima disaolvit." 

3* 
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Hence we may conclude that a Christian community 
was not a college, and that Christianity was not a federation 
of colleges. Christianity was in the Boman sense of the word 
a religio. But it was of the essence of sach a religio to be 
a social bond uniting its members. Using the word carpus 
which was the legal term to designate an association, 
Tertullian writes, about the year 200 : ^^ Corpus sumius 
de eanscientia religionisj et diseiflirios unitaie^ et spei 
foedere ".^ 

The divine originality of Christianity consists in the 
fact that it inaugurated in the world — ^not a charismatic or 
prophetic movement, still less a movement of eschatological 
suspense and anxiety — ^not a brotherhood, with reciprocity 
of aid and affection, superior to any exclusivism due to 
diversity of race— -but, in Tertullian's appropriate words, a 
religious revelation, a rule of conduct, a covenant of hopes : 
all this held and lived in common by the '^ faithful," 
the ^^ brethren," the ^^ elect " of each church and of all the 
churches. At its rise this corpus had no legal existence ; 
when the law began to notice it, it was to proscribe it as a 
capital crime. Yet it did not then dissolve : it resisted and 
kept united, in spite of all efforts to the contrary. This is 
the Catholic phenomenon, the true principle of which we 
have to discover. 

^'^Apologet.*' 39. Compare Obiobk, "Contra Celsum/' i. 1: 
Celsus chargea the Christians with forming secret and unlawful associa- 
tions: for, he says, associations which are conformable to the law are 
public : those which are kept secret are such as the law proscribes : (rwafiKos 
Kpvfi^p irp6s àk\fj\ovg wounffUvmv XP"'^'^'"^^^ irapà rà vtvofutrfiiva^ ore rmv 
avvêriK&y ai fUy tîai tfiavtpaif Saxu Korà véfiovç y/yyovroi, al de àtfiavtlt, Saai 
trapà rà.vtvofuafUva «rvvrcXovvroi. Celsus wrote about the year 180. In 
the " Octaviua '* of Minutius Felix, Christianity is denounced by the 
opponent as tkfcuiio Uliciia, a profana eoniuratiOf an eruenda ei exeeranda 
consemio (**Ootav." 8-9). We find always the idea of association and 
of conspiracy. 



CHAPTER n. 

THE INFANT CHURCH. 
I. 

The word â^ooroXoç belongs to classical Greek, where, taken 
as a sabstantive, it means a messenger, misavs} The 
word is fonnd only once in the LXX (1 Kings xiv. 6). On 
the contrary, it is nsed frequently in the New Testament.^ 
This already suggests the distinctly Christian character of 
the Apostolate as an institution. 

Judaism had indeed its apostles ; but it would be a 
mistake to identify them, as regards their functions, with 
those known to primitive Christianity. The Jewish awocrroXi^ 
is a late institution, unknown both to Josephus and to the 
ancient rabbinical sources. It seems to have arisen after the 
destruction of the Temple, and in connexion with that 
Jewish patriarchate which, at labneh, served for many years 
as a centre of national and religious life for Judaism.' We 
are told by Eusebius of Cœsarea that the Jews were wont 
to call à'n'6<rro\oi the messengers they sent out to carry 
to those addressed the circular letters of their authorities, 
i.e. — in this case — of the patriarchate of labneh ; of course, 
this attestation refers only to the time of Eusebius.^ How- 
ever, Eusebius affirms, in the same passage, that he has 

'G. DITIBKB1IIOS&, "Sylloge inscriptionum graecanim" (Leipzig, 
1901), ToL m. p. 170, index, at ihe word àirétrroKoç, 

* LiOHiFOOT, " GkiUt." (1887), p. 94, remarks that the word àiréaroKoç 
is found in the New Testament seventy-nine times, of which sixty-eight are 
in St. Paul and in St. Luke. 

* SCBÛBXB, Tol. m. p. 77. 

^EusBB. ''In Is." xvm. L A similar attestation is found in St. 
Epiph. " Haer.*' xxx. 4^ 11 ; in the Theodoeian code, xvl 8, 14 ; in St. 
Jerome, "In GM." l 1. 

87 
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found " in the writings of the ancients/' that at the begin- 
ning of Christianity " the priests and ancients of the people of 
the Jews, who dwelt in Jerusalem, drew up and despatched 
letters to the Jews throughout every country, slandering 
the doctrine of Christ as a new-fangled heresy which was 
hostile to 6od. . . . Their avoaroKoi, conveying letters 
written on papyrus, spread themselves over the earth mis. 
representing what was said of our Saviour."^ This state- 
ment, taken from "the writings of the ancients,*' seems 
to be borrowed by Eusebius from St. Justin, who, in the 
" Dialogue with the Jew Trypho " alludes three times to 
the "chosen men sent from Jerusalem to all countries, 
to say that a godless heresy, termed the Christian, had 
lately sprung up," and also to the " chosen men commis- 
sioned and sent throughout the whole world to announce 
that an atheistical heresy in opposition to the Law had been 
spread by one Jesus, a deceiver from Galilee, whose body, 
after He had been crucified, His disciples stole by night from 
the tomb in which He was laid . . . and they now deceive 
mankind, saying that He has risen from the dead, and as- 
cended into Heaven." ^ Justin's statement is, apparently, a 
supposition suggested by the narrative of the action taken 
by the chief priests and the Pharisees to urge Pilate to guard 
Jesus' tomb ; ^ hence it has not the value of a fact. 

It is beyond question, however, that the Judaism con- 
temporaneous with the Gospel and with the earliest preach- 
ing of Christianity had also a kind of apostles. Jerusalem 
communicated with the Jewries of the Dispersion by means 
of letters and messengers. On his arrival at Bome as a 
prisoner, St. Paul calls together the chief men of the Jews 
to justify himself before them. They answer him in these 
words : " We neither received letters concerning thee from 
Judœa, neither did any of the brethren that came hither, re- 
late or speak any evil of thee. But we desire to hear of thee 
what thou thinkest : for as concerning this sect, we know 
that it is gainsayed everywhere" (Acts xxviii. 21-2). We 
must suppose, then, that the Jews might have received some 
official letter denouncing Paul to them. The custom of the 

^ EuBBB. I.e. > Jusmr, '* Dialog." xvn. and cvm. 2. 

> Matt. zxvn. 62-6. 
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Jews in such cases was well known to Paul, who formerly 
had gone to the High Priest and asked him for letters to 
the synagogues of Damascus. '^ Saul as yet breathing out 
threatenings and slaughter against the disciples of the Lord, 
went to the high priest, and asked of him letters to 
Damascus, to the sjmagogues : that if he found any men and 
women of this way, he might bring them bound to Jeru- 
salem." ^ Saul had asked and obtained a mission from the 
Jerusalem authorities; he was, then, a kind of delegate 
commissioned by the High Priest, and was, in this sense, a 
Jewish â^oo-ToXoç. However, in relating the incident the 
author of Acts does not use the word aTroaroko^:; and, 
granting that at certain epochs similar missions were often 
entrusted by the Jerusalem authorities to Jews who were 
thus sent to some of the Jewries of the Dispersion, we must 
not forget that these missions were only temporary and oc- 
casional. 

Hence, dissenting from Harnack,^ we believe that the 
apostolate of the first Christian generation was not an in- 
stitution borrowed from Judaism. Let us try then to fix 
with more precision what this first Christian generation 
meant by the name. 

In the first place, the name has a general meaning, in 
which it signifies simply a "messenger". The Philippians 
have sent help to St. Paul by the hands of Epaphroditus : 
St. Paul sends Epaphroditus back to Philippi, the bearer of 
the Epistle to the Philippians : " I have thought it neces- 
sary to send to you Epaphroditus, my brother and fellow- 
labourer and fellow-soldier, but your apostle and minister to 
my wants" (Phil. ii. 25). 

Paul writes to the Corinthians that he sends them 
Titus, and with Titus two other brethren : " Titus is my 
companion and fellow-labourer towards you ; as to (the two 
others) our brethren, they are apostles of the churches " (2 
Cor. VIII. 23). In these two instances, the word apostle 

^ Acts iz. 1-2. The text implies that there are several synagogues 
at Damascus. Cf. zxn. 5, zxvi. 9-12. 
> "Mission," vol. l pp. 274-277. 
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seems to have only the meaning of messenger, or of servant.^ 
With that meaning in his mind, St. John puts on the 
Saviour's lips these words: "The servant is not greater 
than his lord ; nor an àirotrroko^ greater than he that sent 
him" (John xiii. 16). 

In the second place, the word apostle, whilst still re- 
maining a common name, gradually tends towards its his- 
torical meaning, through the expression "apostle of Jesus 
Christ," an expression of which St. Paul is fond. It is the 
title with which he accompanies his name at the beginning 
of most of his Epistles : " Paul, an apostle of Jesus Christ, 
called by the will of God " (1 Cor. i. 1) ; " Paul, an apostle 
of Christ Jesus, by the will of God" (2 Cor. i, 1 ; Eph. 1. 1). 
So too in the Pastoral Epistles. On the other hand, 
when Paul places in the subscription of some epistle, to- 
gether with his own name, the names of some of his co- 
workers, he is careful not to give them a title which is not 
theirs. He writes at the beginning of the Epistle to the 
Philippians: "Paul and Timothy, the servants of Christ 
Jesus " (Phil. I. 1) ; to the Colossians : " Paul, an apostle 
of Christ Jesus, by the will of God, and Timothy [his] 
brother " (Col. i. 1) ; to the Thessalonians : " Paul and Syl- 
vanus and Timothy " only (1 and 2 Thess. i. 1) ; to the 
Corinthians : " Paul, an apostle of Christ Jesus, by the will 
of (îod, and Timothy [his] brother" (2 Cor. i. 1). Unlike 
the appellation "servant of Christ," the appellation "apostle 
of Christ " does not signify a moral quality, but an excep- 
tional mission. 

However, Paul does not claim for himself alone this 
quality of Christ's apostle : he recognizes it in others, " the 
other Apostles," among whom he reckons " the brethren of 
the Lord and Cephas" and also Barnabas (1 Cor. ix. 6-7). 
On the contrary, Timothy is nowhere called an Apostle ; nor 
is Apollos, nor — although the contrary has been maintained 
— Sylvanus. As to Andronicus and Junias (Bom. xvi. 7), 
there is some doubt : " Salute Andronicus and Junias, my 

^ See Acts xv. 22-3, in which Barsabas and Silas are thus despatched 
to Ântioch by the ohoroh of Jerusalem. See also their letter (w. 23-9). 
The case of l^chicus is exactly the same, in Eph. vl 21-2. Cf. ScHteiB, 
YoL m. p. 77. 
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kmsmen and fellow-prisoners, who are of note among the 
Apostles (iTTurfffjLOi h rovs airocrroKoisi), who also were in Christ 
before me ". We are inclined to believe, with Lightfoot and 
Hamack,^ that Ândronicos and Junias, who had been con- 
verted before Panl, and were consequently of the nnmber of 
the earliest Christians, missionaries to the Dispersion who 
had been imprisoned for a while — where we cannot deter- 
mine — as St. Panl had been many a time (2 Cor. xi. 23) 
were of the nnmber of the Apostles, rather than ^' of note 
in the eyes of the Apostles". 

From this some have inferred that, for St. Paul, the 
nnmber of the Apostles may have been quite large : an in- 
ference which St. Panl himself insinuates. ^^ God indeed," 
he writes to the Corinthians, ^^ hath set some in the church, 
first apostles, secondly prophets, thirdly doctors, then those 
who have the gift of miracles, the graces of healing, of help- 
ûig» of governing, of speaking divers tongues. Are all 
apostles? Are all prophets? Are all doctors? Are all 
workers of miracles?" (1 Cor. xii. 28-30). It is Christ, 
he says elsewhere, who has " made some apostles, and some 
prophets, and other some evangelists and other some pastors 
and doctors, for the perfecting of the saints, for the edifying 
of the body of Christ" (Eph. rv. 11-12). 

Let us accept the hypothesis that there were many 
apostles, as there were many prophets and teachers and 
thaumaturgi, during the earliest Christian generation.^ Does 
it follow that the apostolate is a mere charism, an individual 
gift of the Spirit ? Such, we are told, is St. Paul's concep- 
tion of the apostolate, but, if such is the case, in what does 
an apostle differ from a prophet? Whence comes to the 
apostle that constant pre-eminence which St. Paul ascribes 

'LiOHxrooT, "Galatians," p. 96. HAiufAOK, "Mission," vol. z. p. 
269. It is trae that the question whether Junias is the name of a man or 
of a woman, may be raised. Sanday — Heaplam, *' Romans" (1896), 
p. 242. Zahk, '* Einleitung in das N. T." yol. l (Leipzig, 1906), p. 297. 

' Cf. Oriobk, " In Num. homil. zxyu." 11 : " Visus, inquit [Paulas], 
est illis undecim, deinde apparaît et omnibus apostolis. In quo ostendit 
esse et alios apostolos, exceptis illis duodecim." He speaks similarly in 
Comment, in Bom. x. 21, as regards Ândronicos and Junias. In 
Ixaaxmrn (" Haer." n. 21, 1} and in Tibtullian (" Marcion." iv. 24), the 
seventy disciples are called '' apostles ". 
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to him in the hierarchy described in the passages we have 
just quoted ? Some recent critics have spoken of what they 
call ^^a Pauline apostolate/' an immediate personal call, 
proceeding from Qod, assigning a special missionary field 
and bestowing spiritual autonomy within that field :^ but 
there is nothing to justify such a notion in the Epistles of 
St. Paul. Moreover, even supposing this definition to be 
grounded on history, why did not this apostolate endure ? 
Why did no one inherit such a spiritual office, since 
prophets, and prophetesses too, had successors, at least for a 
while? And how can we help supposing that the pre- 
eminence of the apostolate, which no one inherited, v^as due 
to a circumstance of fact which could not recur? 

* 
This St. Paul can teach us better than any one else ; 

for he had to defend his apostolic character against stubborn 

and bitter adversaries, who pursued him almost wherever 

he went — at Antioch, in Galatia, especially at Corinth, to 

contest his claim to the name and quality of apostle. From 

this fact alone we may gather how great was the importance 

attached to this name Ebnd quality. 

Those who made it their business thus to harass St. 
Paul are emissaries who have come from Judsea ; they are 
emissaries, i.e. undoubtedly awoaroXoi. — in the sense we de- 
scribed above when we spoke of the â7ro<rroXot tup èfCKXrfo-i&v — 
that is, emissaries accredited by some letter of the '^ Saints " 
who resided there, in Judeea (2 Cor. iii. 1). Paul looks 
upon them as apostles who have received their mission from 
men (Qal. i. 1) whereas he, Paul, does not hold his mission 
from men. Hence the name, false apostles, which he gives 
them. ^^Such are false apostles, deceitful workmen, dis- 
guising themselves as the apostles of Christ. And no 
wonder: for even Satan himself disguiseth himself as an 
angel of light. Therefore it is no great thing if his ministers 
(BiAkovoi, avTov) be disguised as the ministers of justice: 
whose end shall be according to their works " (2 Cor. xi. 
13-15). 

But these emissaries claim to speak in the name of real 

^H. MoNNiXR, ''La notion de Tapostolat, des origines à Irénée" 
(Paris, 1903), p. 35. 
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Apostles, those who are at Jerusalem, and Paul, accused of 
usurping the apostolate, thus defends himself. 

(1 Cor. XT.) " 1. Now I make known unto you, brethren, the gospel 
which I preached to you, which also you have received, and wherein you 
stand ; 2. By which also you are saved, if you hold fast after what manner 
I preached unto you. ... 3. For I delivered unto you first of all, which 
I also received : how that Christ died for our sins according to the Scrip- 
tures : 4. And that he was buried, and that he rose again the third day 
according to the scriptures : 6. And that he was seen by Cephas ; and after 
that by the twelve. 6. Then was he seen by more than five hundred brethren 
at once : of whom the greater part remain until this present, and some 
are fallen asleep. 7. After that he was seen by James, then by all the 
apostles. 8. And last of all he was seen also by me, as by one bom out of 
due time. 9. For I am the least of the apostles, who am not worthy 
to be called an apostle, because I persecuted the church of God. 10. But 
by the grace of God, I am what I am ; and his grace in me hath not been 
void, but I have laboured more abundantly than all they : yet not I, but 
the grace of Grod with me." 

Since an apostle is above all a missionary of the Gospel, 
St. Paul proves the authenticity of his apostolate first by the 
authenticity of the Grospel he has preached : he has taught 
what he had learnt. The authenticity of his apostolate is 
proved next by the help Grod has given him. For certainly 
Paul is, in every way, the least of the Apostles, and in his 
humility he insists strongly on this, the better to bring out 
the efficacy of the grace that has worked through him: a 
Christian community, like that of Corinth, which he has 
founded and in which God has sanctioned his work by the 
outpouring of His graces, becomes an empirical justification 
of the apostle's apostolate. ^'Do we need (as some do) 
epistles of commendation to you, or from you? You are 
our epistle, written in our hearts, which is known and read 
by all men: You are an epistle of Christ, written through 
our ministry not with ink, but with the spirit of the living 
God" (2 Cor. iii. 1-3). 

In the third place, the authenticity of Paul's apostolate 
is proved by the fact of his having seen the Lord. The 
Apostle attaches an exceptional importance to this fact, for it 
constitutes a prerogative he shares in common with those 
Apostles with whom his enemies contrast him, those Apostles 
who are at Jerusalem. ** I think that I am in nothing less 
than the great apostles" (xi. 5). What I the Apostles of 
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Jerusalem claim to be, or are considered, Apostles after 
whom there can be none other {vrrepXiap airooToXoi) ! 
"They are Hebrews: so am I. They are Israelites: so 
am I. They are the seed of Abraham : so am I. They are 
the ministers of Christ: (I speak as one less wise), I am 
more " (xi. 22-3). Then Paul ennmerates all the trials of 
his apostolate in the Gentile world, and concludes: "I 
have no way come short of them that are above measure 
apostles: although I be nothing" (xu. 11). Elsewhere 
taking up the defence of Barnabas as well as his own, he 
writes : " Have we not the right to take with us a sister, as 
well as the rest of the apostles, and the brethren of the 
Lord, and Cephas?" (1 Cor. ix. 5). Again {id. 1-3), in his 
own name: "Am not I free? Am not I an Apostle? 
Have not I seen Jesus our Lord ? Are not you my work 
in the Lord ? And if unto others I be not an apostle, but 
yet to you I am. For you are the seal of my apostleship 
in the Lord. My defence with them that reproach me in 
this." Here Paul comes back to the proof he has already 
given : the faithful he has converted are a proof that he is 
an apostle ; however, this is only an accessory argument, 
since he recalls in the first place that he has seen the 
Lord: "Am not I an apostle? Have not I seen Christ 
Jesus?" 1 

However, this eloquent ^elf-defence of St. Paul is chiefly 
an answer to the charges of his opponents ; so far it does 
not touch the fundamental point, namely, what constitutes 
an apostle. Neither the purity of his doctrine, nor the ac- 
tivity and fruitf ulness of his preaching, however miraculous it 
may be, suffice to make his apostolate an office of a higher 
order, distinct in itself, for instance, from the office of Timothy 
or of Apollos. Likewise to have seen Jesus is not the exclu- 
sive privilege of the Apostles, since the risen Lord appeared 
" on a single occasion to more than five hundred brethren, 

^ Since Paul draws an argument from hia having seen Christ, we may 
infer that his opponents urged that the genuine Apostles had seen Christ, 
nay, had lived with Him. Thus the foUowing words of the Epistle to the 
Ghilatians (n. 6) may be accounted for: "But of them who seemed to 
be something (what they were some time, it is nothing to me, Qod ac> 
oepteth not the person of man) ..." WsizsÂokbb, "Das apostolische 
Zeitalter," p. 62. Lxoetfoot, "Galat*' p. 108. 
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of whom the greater part remain mitil this present/* but 
whom Panl nowhere calls apostles. 

In fact^ '* an apostle of Christ/' in the sense in which 

Paul claims the quality for himself, signifies ^^ a messenger 

of Christ, one sent by Christ/' just as '^ an apostle of the 

Churches " signifies ^^ one who is sent by the Churches ". 

Paul speaks of the àtroaroKoi Xpurrov (2 Cor. xi. 13), as he 

does of the àtroaroKoh r&v êtcieki^i&v {id. viii. 23). Since in 

order to be accredited the apostles of the churches have a 

letter from the church that sends them, the ÔTroo-roXoç 

XpKTTov could be accredited only by a letter from Christ ; 

but, as that condition cannot be fulfilled, recourse is had to 

something equivalent, and this is why Paul can say to the 

Corinthians : ^^ You are my epistle from Christ ". To be sent 

by Christ implies that one has seen Christ, not in the third 

heaven, if one should be rapt thither, but upon earth, and 

just as the witnesses of His resurrection saw Him. This 

is why St. Paul is the last of the Apostles, being the last 

who saw the Lord. After Paul there will be no other 

apostle. Finally, and above all, to be sent by Christ implies 

that one has received upon earth a mission from Christ in 

person; this is the real root of the apostolate. Paul can 

proclaim himself ^^ an apostle, not of men, neither by man, 

but by Jesus Christ, and God the Father, who raised him 

from the dead" (Gkd. i. 1), solely because only those are 

Christ's apostles who are chosen and sent by Christ: 

'^ It pleased God, who separated me from my mother's womb, 

and called me by his grace, to reveal his Son in me, that I 

might preach him among the Gentiles ; " and forthwith Paul 

started for Arabia: '^ Immediately I condescended not to 

flesh and blood. Neither went I to Jerusalem to the 

apostles who were before me " {id. 16-17). Paul received 

his mission directly from God through Jesos Christ : '^ By 

whom we have received grace and apostleship for obedience 

to the faith in all nations for his name ".^ It is in this full 

sense that Paul is an apostle : not a mere apostle, but '* an 

> Rom. I. 6 : hC où iKdfiofitv x"^^^ ^^ dvooroX^v. Bom. i. 1 : jcXi^t^^ 
awéoTokoç. In 2 Cor. v. 20, Fftul calk himself Christ^s legate: virfp 
Xpunw wptafifvotiÊv (Cf. Eph. vi. 20). In the oêst, the Bmperor's legate 
▼as called wpe^rfiwr^. DsiBBMiKir, p. 273. 
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apostle of Christ," personally called and sent by Christ in 

person.* 

♦ ♦ 

« 

This first conclusion is now made good: Paul is the 
last of the Apostles, because he is the last to whom the 
risen Christ showed Himself : of all the other Apostles Paul 
can say they were Apostles before him. He is ^* the one 
born out of due time " ; still he belongs to the same family 
as the others (1 Cor. xv. 8). 

Another conclusion which must be looked upon as cer- 
tain is that St. Paul is convinced he has received from 6od 
the mission to be the Apostle of the Gentile world, whilst 
the other Apostles, the Apostles before him, are sent to the 
circumcised. This is proved most clearly from the weU- 
known passage of the epistle to the Galatians (ii. 1-14). 

For fourteen years Paul has preached among the pagans, 
in Syria and in Cilicia : during all that time he has remained 
*' unknown to the churches of JudsBa, which are in Christ" 
(I. 22). Acting upon a revelation, he goes to Jerusalem, 
there to explain the Gospel he preaches to the pagans, 
that he may be able to give an assurance that there are not 
two Gospels, and that the purity of his Gospel evinces the 
authenticity of his apostolate. For this object it was quite 
important that he should meet the Apostles of the circum- 
cision and confer with them. This Gospel, he writes, " I 
conferred with those who seemed to be something".^ Had 
they disowned Paul, a deadly blow would have been dealt to 
his apostolate, and for those last fourteen years he would 
have " run in vain " (ii. 2) : which plainly shows that the 
apostolate is not a charism that finds in itself its own justi- 
fication. " But," Paul goes on, " to me they that seemed to 
be something added nothing. Contrariwise, when they 

^ Acts xxn. 21, XXVI. 16-18. 

' Gal. n. 2 : roU dojcovo-tv. Cf. Gral. n. 9, oi àoKOvvrts arvXoi tivau 
These men of note, these pillars, are Peter, James and John. This de- 
signation alludes to the exceptional authority ascribed to them by the 
Judaizers. Pbat^ p. 227. There is not even a shadow of depreciation in 
his way of speaking. Lighxfoot, in loc., quotes the historian Hero- 
dian (2nd century) : rrjs avyKXrp'ov fiovXrjs rovt ^kovvtos km i^Xixtf atfivo- 
rorovff, the members of the Senate, who were held in eiteem^ and were the 
most venerable for their age. 
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had seen that to me was committed the gospel of the uncir- 
cmncision, as to Peter was that of the circmncision : (for 
he who had made Peter the apostle of the circmncision made 
me also the apostle of the Gentiles). And when they had 
recognized the grace that was given to me, James and 
Cephas and John, who seemed to be pillars, gave to me and 
Barnabas the right hands of fellowship : that we should go 
unto the Gentiles, and they unto the circumcision." ^ 

Hence, as St. Paul sees it, on one side is the apostolate 
to the heathen, entrusted to him and Barnabas ; on the other, 
is the apostolate to the circumcised, entrusted to the Apostles 
who have preceded him in the missionary field. Here he 
gives us names : and first of all, James, Peter and John, who 
are considered pillars among those prominent men. Peter 
is an apostle : this quahty St. Paul has just ascribed to him.^ 
James also is an apostle, according to the testimony of St. 
Paul who, speaking of his first visit to Jerusalem, which took 
place three years after his conversion and fourteen years 
before that mentioned above, writes as follows : ^' I went to 
Jerusalem to see Cephas, and I tarried with him fifteen days. 
But other of the apostles I saw none; saving James the 
brother of the Lord."' The expression used by St. Paul 
makes it quite certain that James is one of the Apostles. 
Let us bear in mind that this James, called '^ the brother of 
the Lord," is not the son of Zebedee and brother of St. 
John. Nor perhaps is he the James, son of Alphœus,^ who, 
together with the son of Zebedee, is of the number of the 
Twelve, chosen by Jesus. At all events, at the time the 
two visits were made by Paul to Jerusalem, this James is, 

'€raL n. 8-9. Cf. Habnack, ''Die Apostelgeschichte " (Leipzig, 
1908), p. 15. ' 

' Gal. n. 8. Peter is always called Cephas by Paul (Gal. n. 14 ; 
1 Cor. I. 12, m. 22, nc. 6, xv. 6) except in Gal. n. 7-8. As to the 
•< pillars*' see 1 Tim. m. 15 and Apoc. m. 12. Cf. ** I Clem." v. 2, 
where Peter and Paul are called oi fitytoroi «cal diKaioraroi arvkoi. Cf. 
Funk's note, " Patres apostolici/' Vol. P (Tubingen, 1901), p. 106. 

• Gal. 1. 18-19. 

* This is a disputed point. TUiLEMOsrT, " Hist, eccl." vol. i. p. 618- 
21. Dou Chapman, " The Brethren of the Lord,*' in the '* Journal of 
Theological Studies," toI. yu. (1906), p. 422. M. Mbinebtz, '*Der 
Jacobuabrief und sein Verfasser " (Freiburg, 1905)^ p. 5. 
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like Peter, a person of the first rank, and owes his preemin- 
ence to the fact that after His resurrection Jesos appeared 
to him individually, as He did to Peter — as we know from 
St. Paul's testimony in the enumeration of the apparitions: 
^* After that, he was seen by James, then by all the apostles " 
(1 Cor. XV. 7). 

However, the number of apostles is so far undetermined. 
In all the Pauline Epistles, there is but one passage in 
which St. Paul speaks of the Twelve : ^* He was seen by 
Cephas, and after that by the twelve'* (1 Cor. xv. 5). This 
passage, the critical value of which there is no reason to call 
in doubt, would suffice to prove that, for St. Paul, **the 
Twelve " is a number consecrated by the current tradition, 
the more so that, strictly speaking, Paul ought to have said 
here " the Eleven," instead of " the Twelve " : in fact, the 
Vulgate has translated here 8a>$6ca by vm^deeiTn, 

In St. John's Qospel the Twelve are referred to as form- 
ing the group of disciples of Jesus who are most foith- 
fully attached to Him. St. John does not tell us of their 
collective calling and choice, nor give their twelve names: 
indeed, he never gives them the name of apostles.^ Still, 
St. John testifies that Jesus chose them: ^^Have not I 
chosen you twelve? and one of you is a devil. Now he 
meant Judas I&cariot, the son of Simon : for this same was 
about to betray him, he who was one of the twelve " (John 
VI. 70-1). Again he mentions St. Thomas : ^^ Now Thomas, 
one of the twelve, who is called Didymus, was not with them 
when Jesus came " (xx. 24). It is not expressly stated that 
at the last supper Jesus had the Twelve near Him ; but Peter, 
Thomas, Philip, Jude, Judas and the beloved disciple are 
mentioned as being present. Besides, the discourse after the 
supper is unquestionably a kind of investiture and glorification 
of the Twelve — " You have not chosen me : but I have chosen 

1 In Apoo. XXL 14, mention is made of the oity and of its wall with 
twelve foundations, on which the " twelve names of the twelve apostlea 
of the Lamb " are inscribed. Of. also Apoc. xvm. 20, where the Saints, 
the Apostles and the Prophets are reckoned among the blessed inhabi- 
tants of Heaven. In Apoc. n. 2, the church of Ephesus is congratu- 
lated on having " tried them who say they are apostles *\ St John does 
not seem to have had in his mind other Apostles than the Twelve. In the 
Johannine Epistles, the Apostles are not mentioned at alL 
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yon ; and have appointed you, that you should go, and should 
bring forth fruit, and your fruit should remain ". Then, ad- 
dressing His Father He says : ^^ While I was with them, I 
kept them in thy name. Those whom Thou gavest me have 
I kept : and none of them is lost, but the son of perdition " 
(xvn. 12). "As Thou hast sent Me (àwiareiXa^) into the 
world, I also have sent (àiréareika) them into the world " 
(xvn. 18). 

According to some, this discourse refers, not to the 
Twelve, but to the disciples in the broader sense of the 
word, and is addressed to all the believers of subsequent ages ; 
and the conclusion is drawn that the idea of an Apostolic 
College is altogether foreign to the fourth Gospel. We be- 
lieve, on the contrary, that all the features we have just 
noticed refer directly to the Twelve, the Twelve whom Jesus 
chose, whom He established, among whom Judas alone was 
unfaithful, whom He Himself sent in His name into the 
world. The idea of apostolate (the term itself all but 
appears) is here substantially the same as in St. Paul, with 
the difference, however, that it applies, apparently, only to 
the Twelve. As to the believers, they are in the back- 
ground, and appear only under the shadow of the Twelve, 
whose converts they are : " Not for them only do I pray, 
but for them also who through their word shall believe in 
me" (xvn. 20). 

In St. Mark's Grospel, the Twelve alone are mentioned. 
The Twelve are called Apostles only once, on their return 
from the mission entrusted to them by Jesus during the 
Galilean ministry: ^'Then he called the twelve, and began 
to send {airoirriKKeiv) them two and two ..." (vi. 7). 
They come back to the Master: ^'The apostles (aTroo-roXot) 
returning to Jesus, related to Him all things that they had 
done and taught" (vi. 30). However, it seems possible 
that in this passage — ^the only one of its kind — ^the word 
àvoaroXos has no other meaning than that of the verb 
àirooTeXXeiv. In St. Matthew's Gospel, mention is made 
only of the Twelve, the " twelve disciples ". 

It is conceded that this constant agreement of the testi- 
monies which speak of the Twelve, makes it certain that 
Jesus Himself really chose twelve disciples, in view of the 

4 
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preaching of the Gospel, even as early as the Gralilean 
ministry.^ But it is claimed that the idea of the apostolate 
underwent a process of transformation, in three successive 
stages : a primitive idea, a Pauline idea, and a Catholic idea. 
This view deserves a careful examination. 

* 
It is certain that Jesus chose twelve of His disciples and 

associated them by a very special tie with His person and 
work. They are His witnesses, and this is why, on the day 
of judgment, they, the Twelve, are to sit on twelve seats, and 
judge the twelve tribes of Israel (Matt. xix. 28), to which 
they will have announced the Gospel of Christ. Is there a 
real connexion between that number — ^twelve— of the dis- 
ciples who were especially chosen, and the number of the 
tribes, as though Jesus had wished to restrict to Israel the 
new missionary work? This is a question to be considered 
later on : we need only say here, that at the beginning a 
special importance was attached to the number twelve, an 
importance which afterwards passed out of notice. 

It is a fact, that in the first days of Christianity, twelve 
is a number which the eleven are anxious to preserve. 
Of the disciples who have accompanied the Twelve all the 
time the Lord Jesus lived with them, from His baptism at 
the hands of John to His ascension into heaven, one is to be 
chosen, to be '^ a witness of His resurrection " (Acts i. 21-2). 
By these words the Twelve are defined : they are the wit- 
nesses of the resurrection of Jesus, after having been the 
companions of His public ministry. However, the definition 
is not yet complete. One feature remains to be added. The 
Twelve have been chosen by the Saviour HimseU. Is the 
twelfth, who is to be elected instead of Judas, to be the 
choice of the Saviour also ? The narrative of the Acts gives 
us the answer : '^ They presented two, Joseph, called Barsabas, 
who was sumamed Justus, and Matthias. And praying 
they said : Thou, Lord, who knowest the hearts of all men, 
shew whether of these two Thou hast chosen, to take 
the place of the ministry and apostleship, from which Judas 

^ Wsiza&OKBB, p. 584 P. Wksnlb, ' ' Die Anf ange unserer Religion *' 
(Tubingen, 1901), p. 71. Haskaok, *' Mission," yol. i. p. 268. Loibt, 
'« évaiigaes synoptiques " (Geffonds, 1907), vol x. p. 208-9. 
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hath by transgression fallen, that he might go to his own 
place. And they gave them lots, and the lot fell upon 
Matthias, and he was numbered with the eleven apostles." ^ 
Matthias received no imposition of hands : he is chosen by 
Jesus Himself, whose choice is held to be manifested by the 
drawing of lots. 

An exceptional authority remained in the hands of the 
Twelve, who abode at Jerusalem, in the beginning at least 
and for several years — ^twelve years, later tradition will say. 
Weizsacker, who has studied their position with great 
care and minuteness, observes, first, that the Twelve seem 
to have exercised the right of supervision not only over the 
Jerusalem community, but over all the communities in 
general, and secondly that the Twelve appear, not as a 
coUege or as a corporation, but as individuals.» 

At the same time, missionaries go out from the company 
of the Twelve to announce the Gospel to the world. The 
seven elected to help the Twelve (Acts v. 1-6) are Hellenist 
Jews, and no longer " Hebrews," like the Twelve : Stephen, 
one of the seven, dies before becoming a nûssionary, but 
Philip does become one, and is called ''an evangeUst".' 
As to Barnabas and Paul, who are '' Hebrews," they will be 
called Apostles, and will be missionaries. Paul's apostolate 
was certainly called in question by Judaizers who found 
some support at Jerusalem: yet, the same men did not 
question the apostolate of Barnabas : they questioned Paul's 
right to the quaUty of an Apostle, yet did not reproach him 
for not being one of the Twelve. Hence they conceived the 
idea of the apostolate just as he did himself, since the 
dispute did not turn on the idea itself, but on the right of 

^ Acts I. 23-6 : àvodc i^ov tv t(€\4(» . . . Xo/Sciv r6v r6trov rrjç àtaKoviat 
ravnjg koi ânoaroXjjç, Notice the use of the word révoç. Compare that 
of the word x^^^ ^ ^1* n* ^* As to the meaning of the word dioKovla, 
see below, p. 99. 

* WnzaACKEB, p. 585. 

' Later on, the term " evangelist " was applied to the authors of the 
Gospels. But, in its original meaning; it designated a missionary who was 
not an Apostle. See Eph. zv. 11, and 2 Tim. iv. 5. This word is found 
neither in the " Didachè/' nor in the Apostolic Fathers. In the second 
century, however, Fantaanus, who had preached in the Indies, is still 
called " an evangelist ". Svbbb. " H. £." v. 10, 2 and d. 

4* 
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St. Paul to claim it for himself. We conclude, then, that 
the apostolate of the Twelve is not opposed to the apostolate 
of Paul, as an antithesis of which the two terms exclude 
each other. There are the Apostles, ^^all the apostles" 
(1 Cor. xv. 7), who receive their mission from the risen 
Christ, and of these Paul is the last : there are also the 
Twelve (1 Cor. xv. 5), who are of the number of "all 
the apostles," but who were the subjects of a previous 
choice made by Jesus during His ministry, and for a pur- 
pose which was at first coordinated exclusively with that 
ministry. 

What is called the "Catholic" idea of the apostolate 
resulted, according to the scholars already mentioned, from 
the oblivion into which the memory of all apostles other 
than the Twelve eventually fell, these latter coming to be 
looked upon as exclusively the founders of the Church. It 
is true that at a very early date, the Twelve only are 
spoken of: the Apocalypse, for instance, reckons only "the 
twelve apostles of the Lamb" (xxi. 14). The title chosen 
by the Didachè is: "The Lord's teaching through the 
twelve Apostles to the Nations". The expression "the 
twelve Apostles " is a synthetic expression rather than a 
strict enumeration: writers speak of "the Twelve," without 
on that account excluding from the apostolate Paul and 
Barnabas,^ and regardless of the fact that the "Twelve" 
were actually fourteen. Again, in the same sense it was 
possible to say that the Twelve had preached the Gospel 
to all nations, which was true to some extent only; but 
by a simplification that is not unprecedented, and still less 
untruthful, the Twelve have been credited with a work of 
preaching which has in fact been the collective work of 
apostles whose number was perhaps feu: greater. We may 
remember the calling of the seventy-two disciples, in St. 
Luke (X. 1-17). 

♦ ♦ 

« 

At all events, whether we thiok of the Twelve, as they 
must have been thought of in some primitive circles of 
Judaizing tendency, with some sort of implicit reference to 

^ Babhab. ** fipifltulA," v. 9 and vm. 3. 
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the twelve tribes ; ^ or of the ^^ Apostles of Christ/' as St. 
Paul preferred to say, with reference to *' all the apostles/' the 
Twelve included ; or of the " Twelve Apostles," as Christians 
said later on, by way of synthesis, we find ourselves face to 
face, in early Christianity, with a rallying-centre, a principle 
of unity and authority,^ a principle laid down by Jesus 
Himself. 

Visible communities can be ruled only by a living 
authority : a written or traditional law is sure to give rise to 
controversies, discords, separations.' 

In these first years of Christianity, when everything is 
oral, the " apostles of Christ " are, as it were, the authentic 
word, the word which justifies faith : the teaching of Jesus, 
and therefore His person, have for guarantee the testimony 
of the apostle. Even though the Christians of Corinth 
might have " ten thousand instructors in Christ," they have 
but one Apostle, who has begotten them in Jesus Christ 
through the Grospel (1 Cor. rv. 15). Timothy will go to 
Corinth to remind the Corinthians of the way in which Paul 
" teaches in every church " (id. 17). " If any seem to be a 
prophet or rich in spiritual gifts, let him know the things 
that I write to you, that they are the commandments of 
the Lord" (1 Cor. xiv. 37). " If I come again, I will not 
spare, since you seek a proof that Christ speaketh in me."^ 
Does this look like a religion of private judgment ? 

The Apostles have, during their lifetime and whilst 
founding the Churches, an authority which, in so far as 
they attest the word of the Lord, can be best compared with 
the authority of Holy Writ ; an authority which in so far 

1" Evangel Ebionit." (Nestlb, "N.T. Supplem."p. 175). Hbn- 
NBCKB, '* Neutestamentliche Apokryphen " (1904), p. 27. 

'Weizsaokeb, pp. 588-90, 597 brings out this view most clearly, 
whilst Hajutagk, on the contrary, *' Dogmengeachichte/' vol. i. p. 94, 
sets it aside. F. Loofs, " Leitfaden zum Stadium der Dogmengeschichte '* 
(Halle, 1906), pp. 72, 78^ deals more fairly with the question. 

^Habnaok, "Dogmengeschichte," vol. i. p. 380: "A living com- 
munity cannot be ruled by an oral tradition and written word, but only 
by persons ; for the letter will always separate and split up ". Hamack, 
who makes this concession for the time of St. Cyprian, ought a fortiori to 
make it for the first Christian generation, when the N.T. was still in fieri, 

*2 Cor. xm. 2-3. Cf. 1 Cor. ▼. 4-6. 
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as it attaches to the counsels or lights they give on their 
own inspiration, can be likened to that of the Lord by 
Whom they are sent. ^^ If any man seem to be contentions, 
we have no such custom, nor the churches of Qod " (1 Cor. 
XI. 16). In expressing himself thus, St. Paul gives consist- 
ency to a principle of authority which is evidently received 
in all the Christian communities, even in those of which he 
has not been the first Apostle — the Church of Bome, for in- 
stance (Bom. vi. 17). There resides in the hands of the 
Apostles an authority without which the genesis of the New 
Testament cannot be accounted for ; ^ and which alone ex- 
plains the idea of deposit of faith, of rule of faith, of tradition, 
of magisterium, of hierarchy. 

Judging merely from what we have seen so far, do we 
not recognize, in the texts and facts of the Apostolic age, 
the historical part played by the apostolate, a part which, 
under the influence of a subconscious prejudice, most con- 
temporary critics seem to agree in minimizing? These 
allow, with M. Sohm,^ that the Christian community-organiza- 
tion is what they call a primitive creation of the Christian 
spirit, yet contend that the formation of this community- 
system had its centre in every local Church, in the episcopate, 
first plural soon monarchical, which imparted a constitution 
to every Christian community. These statutory and juridical 
forms of the first Christian communities are, however, in 
their eyes, merely exterior and disciplinary : they control the 
conduct and government of the community, they are super- 
imposed, as it were, from without, they have a political 
character in the broad sense, or, to speak more simply, a 
practical character. The plural episcopate thus represented 
becomes a kind of spontaneous association for worship! 
On the other hand, faith and teaching — so we are told — ^were 
founded on the charism, on the gift of the Spirit, and are 

^ This is well shown by JOlighsb, ** Einleitting in das N.T." (Leipzig, 
1894), pp. 283-6. 

' '* Eirohenrecht," pp. 4-16. Likewise Hatch, " Organization," pp. 32, 
foil. Harnaok, ''Mission," vol. i. p. 376^ says far more truly : "Any 
estimate of the origin of the Ohorch's organization must be based upon the 
Apostles and their missionary labours ". And yet, some fifteen lines be- 
low, the same historian denounces what he a^lB *'the magical conception 
of the apostolate '*. 
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in no way connected with administration, until the day 
when, charisms having ceased, the function of teaching he- 
c )me8 identified with that of ruling and both are placed in 
the h iiDds of the bishop. All this historical reconstruction 
might have some verisimilitude, were it not for the fact that 
the earliest Christian generation W8tô both taught and ruled 
by the apostolate. 

n. 

The Jews were the sons of Abraham ; of all nations, they 
were the nation chosen by God, they were the elect and 
holy race, the Lord's inheritance. The Lord had done for 
Israel what He had done for no other people : with her He 
had made a covenant ; to her He had given a holy Law ; in 
her behalf He had wrought many wonders through the 
course of ages. Now Christianity takes the place of Israel, 
and, in the order of faith, it too has become a people, '^ a 
chosen generation, a kingly priesthood, a holy nation, a 
people purchased by God ".^ There is, by God's choice, the 
substitution of one people for another; and the historical 
novelty consists in the formation of this new people, whose 
unity is both visible like that of Judaism, and at the same 
time spiritual, unlike that of carnal Judaism. 

Here we discern, in its native state, no longer the 
principle of authority which we have recognized in the 
apostolate, but the idea and the reality of a society, which 
is at once visible and invisible, taking the place of the idea 
and the reaUty of a people interrelated by flesh and blood. 

In its beginnings Christianity did not separate from 
Judaism ex abrupto. The Christianity preached to the 
Jews could hardly escape being Jewish in observance and 
in spirit, because of the tenacity of the Jewish faith, and 
of its reUgious attachment to the Law : the greatest peril 
to which the Gospel was exposed was the risk of being re- 
absorbed by Judaism. But Divine Providence averted this. 
We remember how, after the death of St. Stephen, be- 
cause of the persecution raised against them, the disciples 
dispersed, and how the Gospel was thus carried into 

^ 1 Pet. II. 9 : an aUusion to £xod. xix. 5-6. 
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Phœnicia, Cyprus, and Ântioch: the disciples ''spoke the word 
to none, but to the Jews only" (Acts xi. 19). However, 
some were found — and these were of Cyrene and of Cypros 
— who, " when they were come to Antioch, spoke also to 
the Greeks, preaching the Lord Jesus. And the hand of the 
Lord was with them, and a great number believing was 
converted to the Lord ''. Barnabas was sent from Jerusalem 
to Antioch that he might work in the new missionary field, 
where he was joined, towards the year 42, by Paul who 
came from Tarsus : '' they conversed there in the church a 
whole year ; and they taught a great multitude, so that at 
Ântioch the disciples were first named Christians ".^ 

This name did not originate with the faithful themselves, 
who called one another only "disciples" or "brethren". 
It is really remarkable that, for a long time, they did not 
adopt the name " Christians " : it is only found twice in the 
New Testament, and in both passages it is put on the lips 
of pagans who of course do not share in the belief of the 
faithful.^ The name was coined by the Greeks, to designate 
a class of people who, evidently, could be styled Jews no 
longer, and it indicates the special feature in these non-Jews, 
which was known to be the most characteristic of their sect, 
their faith in Christ, their faith in Jesus recognized as the 
Messias. 

We must also observe in this passage of the Acts that, 

^ Acts zi. 20-6. The Jews had at first called the disciples of Jesus 
'' Nazarenes," '' Gralileans," and perhaps too, the *' poor" (Ebionim), a 
name suggested by some words of Jesus. Epictetus and the Emperor 
Julian use the term ** Galileans ". Even as late as the fourth century, 
the Jews made use of the term Nazarenes. Jesus gave the name of 
*' disciples " to His followers, and it is most strange that that name was 
strictly applied only to the immediate disciples of Jesus. The three 
appellatives adopted by the Christians were ''saints,'' " brethren" and 
" church ". Haenaok, «* Mission," vol. i. p. 334-339. 

'1 Pet. rv. 16 and Acts zxvi. 28, besides Acts zi. 26. We may 
recall the texts of Tacitus and of Pliny. St. Ignatius of Antioch was the 
first Christian author who used the word xpun-tavor, and he was the first 
author who ever used the word xp"^"^^^^h^^' '^^^ word xp(<n-uiv(Sff is 
of Latin origin : cf. r/ptabiavoi (Mark in. 6) and Koicrapuivoi (Deisssiann, 
p. 276). Harnagk, " Mission," vol. i. p. 345, note 1, suggests that the 
word xp^oTiavéç was probably coined by the Roman magistrates of Anti- 
och. At all events, the Jews would not have called the faithful xp^ariavoi 
Le. " followers of the Messias ''. 
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T^hen those disciples of Cyprus and Cyrene had preached the 
liord Jesus to the Greeks of Antioch, and the number of the 
Greeks who turn to the Lord had become great, the rumour 
of these events comes " to the ears of the church which was 
at Jerusalem," and from Jerusalem, Barnabas is sent to 
Antioch. Thus the church of Jerusalem does not intend to 
leave to itself and without an apostle the new and Unexpected 
community. Barnabas, an apostle of the church of Jeru- 
salem, takes Paul with him, and introduces him to the 
Antiochene mission. 

In another passage of the Acts (xiii. 1-2), we find a list 
of those who seem to have been then the pillars of that Chris- 
tian community of Antioch : first Barnabas ; Paul, the last ; 
between them, a Simeon, a Manahen, two Jewish names; 
and a Christian of Cyrene, named Lucius. The success of 
their common missionary- work tends to expand. Hence 
Barnabas is to depart, with Paul for his companion : first 
they are to go to Cyprus, then they are to bring the Gospel 
to Antioch of Pisidia, to Iconium, Lystra, and Derbe. After 
this apostolic expedition, which lasts four or five years (about 
45 to 49), Barnabas and Paul return to Antioch, where 
" having assembled the church, they relate what great things 
God had done for them, and how He had opened the door of 
faith to the Gentiles. And they abide no small time with 
the disciples at Antioch" (Acts xi. v. 26-7). 

The sending of Barnabas and Paul to Cyprus, Lyca- 
onia, and Pisidia, as well as their missionary work in those 
places, was assuredly prompted and inspired by the same 
principle that gave birth to the Christian community of 
Antioch : that is, the admittance of the uncircumcised to the 
faith and — ^to speak still more accurately — to the faith unac- 
companied by any observance of the Jewish Law. On this 
principle of preaching the Gospel to the Greeks Barna- 
bas and Paul agree. It is not likely that the Church of 
Jerusalem, of which Barnabas was the apostle, did not 
know what the " Gospel " of Paul was ; nor is it possible 
that, on such an essential point, there was disagreement 
between Barnabas and Paul. Hence the Christianity of 
the uncircumcised did not expand more or less surreptitiously, 
but with the knowledge of the Church of Jerusalem, and 
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with its enoonragement/ and through the agency of one of 
its own apostles, Barnabas. These inferences the sequel of 
events will confirm. 

Suddenly there was a crisis. Some, ^^ coming down 
from Judea," arrived at Antioch, and, like Eleazar in the 
story of the king of Adiabene, began to say to these Greeks 
who had become Christians : " Except you be circumcised 
according to the Law of Moses, you cannot be saved " (Acts 
XV. 2). Great indeed must have been the authority of those 
men ^^ coming from Judea/' who appealed more or less 
legitimately to the ^^ pillars " of Jerusalem ; for their unex- 
pected declarations deeply disturbed the Christian commnnity 
of Antioch, nor did all the credit of Barnabas and Paul suf- 
fice to counter-balance their influence. " When Paul and 
Barnabas had no small contest with them, it was determined 
that Paul and Barnabas, and certain others of their side, 
should go up to the apostles and elders to Jerusalem, about 
this question" (Acts xv. 2). It was indeed a most solemn 
and momentous question, for it was no less than that of 
deciding if Christianity was to become a mere extension of 
Judaism, a proselytizing movement ending in circumcision, 
or the rise of a new people? 

Paul and Barnabas left for Jerusalem, accompanied by 
Titus: this was probably about the year 50, some twenty 
years after the Saviour*s Passion.^ 

St. Paul has recorded these incidents in the Epistle to 
the Galatians. He was induced by a revelation, he says, to 
go up to Jerusalem, there to explain to those of Jerusalem 
the Gospel he was preaching to the Gentiles. We may 
see in these words a sign that Paul joined of his own ac- 
cord Barnabas and those who were sent to Jerusalem by the 
Antiochian community: he intended to defend his Gk>6pel 
himself. Does faith in Christ suffice to justify of itself 

^ Cf. Gkl. I. 21-4. The antimontanistio writer, Apollonius (about 
197), relates that the Saviour had told the Apostles to wait twelve years 
before leaving Jerusalem. Eusbb. "H. E." v. 18, 14. The same episode 
was also found in the KfipvyfM JUrpov^ from which Apollonius may have 
borrowed his narrative. DobschOtz, "Das Kerygma Petri*' (Leipzig, 
1893), p. 22. 

* Acts XV. 4-29. Cf. Gkil. n. 2-10. For the discussion of the various 
problems that relate to the " council of Jerusalem '* see Pbat, pp. 69-80. 
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alone, without the observance of the Law ? This was the 
whole gaestion. And, Paul goes on, "Titus, who went 
.with me, being a Greek, was not compelled to be circmn- 
cised. And this because of false brethren unawares brought 
in, who came in privately to spy our liberty, which we have 
in Chbist Jbstjs, that they might bring us into servitude. 
To whom we yielded not by subjection, no not for an hour, 
that the truth of the gospel might continue with you" 
(Gal. II. 3-5). 

The minority, whom Paul styles "false brethren" is 
an anonymous group, which appears here for the first time 
in the history of the infant Church. In reahty it belongs 
to Jerusalem ; but the influence of its members is far-reach- 
ing, since it caused a crisis in Antioch, and later on rendered 
necessary St. Paul's Epistle to the Gralatians. Paul calls 
these people "false brethren, brought in unawares"; and 
thereby casts a ray of light on the history of the Church of 
Jerusalem, a history otherwise so obscure from the time 
of Herod Agrippa's persecution, when Peter is thrown into 
prison and James beheaded (Acts xii. 1-24). Apparently 
since then some members had been added to the Jerusalem 
community who formed in its bosom a new element, mem- 
bers who had come from Pharisaism and remained strongly 
attached to the Law. They are diametrically opposed to 
St. Paul, who, likewise a convert from Pharisaism, preaches 
the abrogation of the Law through faith. That he 
styles them false brethren should cause no wonder : in his 
eyes, they have come into the Church, to spy her out and be- 
tray her ; they have taken the best means they could devise 
to check and suppress the preaching of the Gk)spel to the 
Gentiles, by their appeal to the mother Church, that of 
Jerusalem. "It is manifest that the men of this party had 
only just joined the Church. It is impossible that they can 
have belonged to it at any time during the period in which 
the Jewish Churches looked veith satisfaction on Paul's 
work in Syria, Cyprus and Cilicia. And it is also manifest 
that they joined with the fixed intention never, even as 
Christians, to abandon any part of the Law. The char- 
acter of the mother Church was thus completely changed." ^ 

^ WsxiaicKBft, p. 154. 
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But the ^^ pillars/' that is James, Peter, and John, to 
whom Paul has privately explained his Gospel, "they who 
are held to he something/' as he says of them, decided that 
nothing should be imposed on the uncircumcised converts. 
The Zealots of the Jewish party would have been content 
with the circumcision of Titus : not even that single con- 
cession is made to them, out of respect for the principle up. 
held by Paul. " We did not consent to yield to them, no 
not for an hour." ^ James, Cephas, and John " gave Bar- 
nabas and me the right hands of fellowship, that we should 
go unto the Gentiles, and they unto the circumcision" 
(Gal. II. 9). 

These last words reveal a dualism destined to last for 
many years, on one side the eccleaia ex Judceis and on the 
other the eccleaia ex gentihv^. However, we cannot include 
in the former that anonymous minority which had vainly 
endeavoured, at Jerusalem, to force on the Gentile converts 
circumcision and, along with it, the whole Law. This 
latter element is of Pharisaic origin' and spirit; it will 
continue in the mother Church for a while, then disappear, 
either by returning to Judaism or merging in the Judseo- 
Christian churches. On the other hand, the true ecclesia 
ex Judœia consists of Christians of Jewish race, who after 
embracing Christianity continue to observe the Law, but 
without imposing it on the pagans who submit to the 
Gospel, or ceasing on that account to maintain friendly 
relations with them. This is the sentiment expressed 
and upheld by St. James in the narrative of the Acts.' 
James advocates a compromise, which consists in getting 
the uncircumcised Christians to accept the obligations 
imposed in Leviticus on the foreigners who have settled 
in Israel : namely to abstain from things offered to idols, 
from what is strangled, from blood, from fornication. 
This compromise has for its purpose to solve the practical 

' Gftl. II. 5 : ot r ovde irphs &pav ei^afitv rj wroray^. This we desig- 
nates Paul and Barnabas. For the justification of the reading oU ovèi 
(two words that are missing in the so-called Western text»), see Light- 
foot's note in ** Galat." in loco, and Zahn, ^'Der Brief des Paulus an die 
Ghilater ausgelegt " (Leipzig, 1905)^ p. 88. 

' Acts XV. 5. * Acts XV. 12-21. 
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difficulty of bringing together into one and the same Chris- 
tian commmiity both those who are Jews and those who 
are not Jews, Jews who believe in the enduring character 
of the Law, and non-Jews who believe that the Law has 
been abrogated. That it was a real difficulty was soon to 
be revealed only too clearly by the conflict between Peter and 
Paul at Antioch.^ The eccleaia ex gentibua, on the contrary, 
was formed of non-Jewish Christians, in whose estimation 
the Law had come to an end, as may an institution which, 
although truly divine, is, by the divine intention itself, meant 
to last only for a time. Man is justified by faith in Jesus 
Christ, not by the observances or works of the Law. Hence, 
in Jesus "neither circumcision availeth anything, nor uncir- 
cumcision, but to be a new creature is everything. Peace 
and mercy upon all who shall follow this rule, and upon the 
Israel of God."* This which is the argument of the 
Epistle Paul sent to the Galatians some six or seven years 
later, was, long before that Epistle, one of the fundamental 
principles of St. Paul's Gk)spel. 

However, we must not call this " Paulinism," for the 
principle involved was held by St. Peter as well as by St. 
Paul. 

As a matter of fact, Peter went to Antioch, and there 
'^ before that some came from James, he did eat with the 
[converted] Gentiles : but when they were come, he withdrew 
and separated himself, fearing them who were of the cir- 
cumcision. " 



• • . 



The schism was there.* " As to me," Paul says, " when 
I saw that they walked not uprightly unto the truth of the 
gospel, I said to Cephas before them all : If thou, being a 
Jew, hvest after the manner of the Gentiles, and not as the 
Jews do, how dost thou compel the Gentiles to live as do 

^ The reader may observe that the decree of the *^ Council of Jeru- 
salem " (Acts XV. 23-9) regarding forbidden food has left no trace at all 
either in ecclesiastical customs or in ecclesiastical writings, as though it 
had never been applied. At some time or other the text itself was altered 
that it might be harmonized with ecclesiastical practice. G. Rbsoh, 
^'Das Aposteldekret" (Leipzig, 1905), p. 151 and foil. H. Copfietebs, 
'* Le décret des apôtres " (Revue biblique, 1907)» p. 56 foil. 

« Gal. VI. 15, 16. Cf. 1 Cor. vn. 19. 

'Wbizbackkb, p. 159. 
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the Jews ? We " — ^i.e. Peter and Paul and likewise Barnabas, 
and "the other Jews," converted at Antioch — "we by nature 
are Jews, and not sinners from among the Gentiles. Bat 
knowing that man is not justified by the works of the law, 
but by the faith of Jesus Christ ; we also believe in Chbist 
Jesits, that we may be justified by the faith of Christ, and 
not by the works of the law." ^ Hence, according to Paul's 
testimony, Peter is prepared to live after the fashion of the 
Gentiles, and to give up the obligations of the Law : a Jew 
by birth, he professes, like Paul, that faith in Christ suffices 
for justification. Paul reminds him of it, so as to convince 
him that his present conduct is simply >a contradiction ; and 
although no word is said to that effect in Paul's narrative, we 
cannot doubt that Peter came back immediately to " the 
truth of the Gospel ". 

The principle which Paul calls " the truth of the Gospel," 
not of hia Gospel, but of the Gospel in itself: the principle 
that man is justified by faith in Christ, and that the observ- 
ances and works of the Law henceforth count for nothing 
— ^is one which, as was acknowledged quite plainly by the 
" Council " of Jerusalem, applies to the Gentile converts ; 
but it applies equally well to the converts from Judaism, 
and in this respect the Council of Jerusalem implied more 
than it expressed.^ Paul is determined that this truth of the 
Gbspel shall be fully brought out so that there may be 
neither speculative equivocation nor practical hesitation. 
Theoretically, Peter agrees with Paul ; practically, he becomes 
inconsistent by hesitating to give up the observance of the 
Law: " Conversaiionis fwit vitiwray non praedicationis^** 

^ Gkil. n. 12-16. Pbat, p. 229 : ** With all ancient eodeaiastical write» 
and many modem interpreters we admit that the whole passage [w. 15-21] 
belongs to the discourse addressed by St. Paul to St. Peter before the 
faithful of Antioch. The beginning {Nob natura Judaei^ etc.) is certainly 
addressed to St. Peter, not to the Ghilatians : and there is no reason, no 
indication whatever, that justifies us in maintaining that the interlocutors 
change in what follows." Besides, I belieye that the passage Nos natura 
Judcteif etc. is addressed not only to Peter, but likewise to the Jewish con- 
verts of Antioch, designated in y v. 13-14 : *' To his (Cephas) dissimula- 
tion the rest of the Jews consented^ so that Barnabas also was led by them 
into that dissimulation. But when I saw that ihey walked not uprightly 
unto the truth of the Gospel, I said to Cephas before them alL . . ." 

' Wbizsaokbb, p. 163. 
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says Tertullian of Peter's conduct.^ A self.contradiction, 
we should say ; a piece of hypocrisy, says St. Paul, some- 
what angrily,' in terms that recall the severe words of Jesus 
against the Pharisees ; a fault on the part of Peter, on the 
part of the Jews of Antioch who follow his example, and like- 
wise on the part of Barnabas ; a fault prompted by the fear 
of ^Hhose of the circumcision". This amounts to saying 
that so &r the Jewish converts of Antioch had practised a 
Christianity that was openly and completely free from any 
Jewish observance. 

"They of the circumcision" who have just overawed 
Peter, will go still further and declare that in giving up the 
works of the Law, and associating freely with the Gentiles, 
a Jew like Paul is " a sinner from among the Gentiles, a 
prevaricator ". And Paul is glad to see them so confidently 
push their arguments to the logical conclusion. There- 
fore one must choose, says Paul: either the Law, or 
Christ, for Christ suffices. " I live, now not I ; but Christ 
liveth in me. And that I Uve now in the flesh, I live in 
the faith of the Son of Qod, who loved me, and delivered 
himself for me. ... If justice be by the Law, then Christ 
died in vain" (Gal. ii. 20-21). He who uses this language 
is not a Greek converted to the Gt)spel, but a convert from 
Pharisaism ; it is Paul, and what he says here, he says in 
Peter's name too. The discourse which Paul addresses here 
to Peter is not a thesis which he proves from the Bible, but 
an appeal to the latter's reUgion : an appeal which reveals 
the deepest motives of the faith of the two great Apostles, 
the faith which from the time of their first interview bound 
them together for ever. " Paul was a Jew by birth as well 
as Peter. Both were convinced that they belonged to the 
privileged people of God, and were separated from the Gen- 
tiles by the Law which regarded them as just and the Gen- 
tiles as sinners. And yet both had come to believe that 

> " De Praeaer." 23. 

' QaL n. 13 : oi/rvfrc Kp/^oxiy avrf [Peter] koI o2 Xoiirol lovSatoi [the 
Antiochion Jews], Aart koI BtipvAfias awairrfx'Bfi avr&v t§ wroKpia-ei, We 
may recall that the woxd *' hypocrite " is used in the Gbspel, to designate 
the Pharisees, Matt. vi. 2, 5, 16, etc. ; Luke, vi. 42 and x. 11, 66. Cf. 
** Didachè," vm. 1 and 2. 
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their Law did not justify them before Gtod, and that there 
was only one way to justification, namely, faith in Christ, 
which faith freed them from the obligation of the Liaw." 
Faith, then, takes the place of the Law, and establishes a 
vital union between all those in whom, through faith, Christ 
is living. Peter's practical hesitation at Ântioch raises the 
question of the unity of the Church : Paul's decision solves 
the question in the sense of a unity, based not on con- 
descension or political sagacity, but directly and solely on 

faith in Christ and His supernatural life in us.^ 

♦ ♦ 

* 

Christianity does not spread like the philosophy of a 
school nor like a «wisdom" after the fashion in which 
Judaism recruited its proselytes among the Greeks.^ Un- 
doubtedly it is a theodicy and a code of ethics : it proclaims 
the unity of God and repudiates idolatry altogether. The 
day is gone by for dumb idols (1 Cor. xii. 2) and for a poly the. 
ism which is after all mere atheism (1 Thess. iv. 5). But 
Christianity is above all a << catechesis " that takes the form 
of articles of faith and of precepts of authority. 

^^ We know that an idol is nothing in the world, and 
that there is no Grod, but one. For although there be 
many that are called gods, yet to us there is but one 
God, the Father" (1 Cor. viii. 4-6), "the living and true 
God " (1 Thess. i. 9). Likewise pagan corruption must 
come to an end: '^Do not err: neither fornicators, 
nor idolaters, nor adulterers, nor the effeminate, nor hers 
with mankind, nor thieves, nor covetous, nor drunkards, nor 
railers, nor extortioners shall possess the kingdom of God. 
And such some of you were: but you are washed, but 
you are sanctified, but you are justified in the name of our 
Lord Jbsus Christ, and the Spirit of our God " (1 Cor. vi. 
9-11). These are so many principles of theodicy and of 
ethics, which, in our logic, are the premises of faith ; but a 
missionary like Paul, even when preaching in a city like 

^ Wbizbâckbb, p. lGO-1^ who demonstrates very well the commanity 
of faith between the two great Apostles. 

' This does not mean of course that St. Paul's Epistles do not con- 
tain the fundamental principles of theodicy and of ethics. Bom. i. 20-32 ; 
n. 14-16. 
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Corinth, does not think of proving them first by means of 
reason, nor are his converts reluctant to receive them merely 
on his word. P^ul teaches what he has learned ; and what 
he tells them his converts most preserve just as they have 
been taught. The idea of the deposit of faith is active here. 
^^Now I make known unto you, brethren, the gospel 
which I preached to you, which also you have received, and 
wherein you stand ; by which also you are saved, if you hold 
it fast after what manner I preached it unto you " (1 Cor. 
XV. 1, 2). The whole of that Gospel may be reduced, in a 
sense, to one dogmatic fact : ^^ Before all I delivered unto you 
that which I also received: how that Christ died for our 
sins according to the scriptures". Jesus is the Messias, 
His death is our redemption : this had been announced by 
the Jewish Scriptures. But Christ, who was dead, also 
^^ rose again the third day according to the scriptures, and 
he was seen by Cephas, and after that by the Twelve. . . . 
Last of all, he was seen also by me" (id. 4-7). The 
Scriptures which announced Christ are our first motive 
of credibiUty. The testimony of the Apostles who saw the 
risen Christ is another motive.^ "For both the Jews 
require signs, and the Greeks seek after wisdom. But we 
preach Christ crucified, unto the Jews indeed a stumbling- 
block, and unto the Gentiles, foolishness, but unto them 
that are called, both Jews and Greeks, Christ the power 
of God and the wisdom of God " (1 Cor. i. 22-4). 

" If then any be in Christ he is a new creatv/re. The 
old things are passed away^ behold all things are made 
new. But all things are of Ood^ who hath reconciled vs to 
himself by Christ , and ha£h given to us the ministry of re- 
coneUiaiion, For Ood indeed was in Christ reconciling the 
world to hvmself not imputing to men their sins, and putting 
on our lips the word of reconciliation. For Christ there- 
fore we are ambassadors, Ood as it were exhorting by vs " 
(2 Cor. V. 17-20). 

^ There is a third motive of credibility, viz. the miracles with which 
the preaching of the Gospel is accompanied, and the most sensible of these 
miiadee is the outpouring of the Holy Spirit on those who are converted. 
Gf. Bom. XV. 18-19 ; QaL m. 6 ; 1 Thess. i. 5. 

5 
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Beduced to the affirmation of these sapemataral realities, 
the Gk)spel is a mystery accepted on Gk)d's authority. " We 
were approved by Qod that the gospel should be committed 
to us. . . . We preached among you the gospel of God. 
. . . We also give thanks to Qod without ceasing, because 
that when you had received of us the word of Qoà which we 
taught you, you received it not as the word of men, but (as it 
is indeed) the word of God." ^ The Apostle is the missionary 
and still more the warrant for the divine authority of the 
Gospel. " How shall they believe him, of whom they have 
not heard ? And how shall they hear without a preacher ? 
Ajid how shall they preach unless they be sent ? " ' 

The Gospel is a divine message to which the faithful 
give their assent by an act which is an act of obedi- 
ence : ' every thought must submit to the yoke of Christ, 
and the Apostle will unhesitatingly punish all disobedience. 
^^ Thanks be to God," says Paul to the Bomans, ^^ that, after 
being the servants of sin, you have obeyed from the heart 
unto that form of doctrine, which has been delivered to 
you".^ The Bomans had not been evangelized by Paul 
personally ; nevertheless Paul is most sure of the identity 
of the Gospel they have received with the Gk)spel he 
preaches. 

The Gospel is both the preaching of what Christ is, and 
the preaching of the word of Christ : ^^ Faith then cometh 
by hearing, and hearing by the word of Christ."^ Paul 
knows but the "testimony of God," i.e. Jesus and Him 
crucified.^ The object of faith is just as definite as the 

^ 1 Thess. n. 4, 9^ 13. Cf. 2 Cor. n. 17 ; Rom. l 9. 

^ Rom. X. 14, 16 ; H&s àKowr»atv x^P^^ Kiypvenro v rog, n&s dc Ktipv^wnv 
§àv firf àiroaraXâo-iv ; Notice the words Krfpvyfia and àiroaroKîi, Cf. Rom. 
I. 5 : àirooTok^v fis viraKo^v iriarttiSf the apostolate to bring about the 
obedience of faith. 

' 2 Cor. X. 6, 7 : aîxjiak€ûTl{ovT€S nav vAfffjui tls rrfv viraKofiv rov Xptarov, 

* Rom. VI. 17 : vmjKoricraTf tK Kapdiaç cir tv frapth6Bffr€ rvrrov didax^r. 
(Cf. 'Col. n. 7 : PfPaioCfttvoi r% iriorct Koôè^t tMâxêifrë), Notice the terms 
irttpdaoais and didaxti* 

^ Rom. X. 17 : tj niarig c^ àfco^r, 17 de àico^ Ikà pruâoroç X/uotov. (We 
most read Xpurrov and not Btov), Cf. 1 Pet. i. 25 : ta prjfui [rod Kvpiov] 
rà €vayyt\ur$€v €Î£ vpAc. 

« 1 Cor. n. 1-2. Jûuches, ** Einleitung/' pp. 279-80. 
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Divine authority on which it rests, and the Apostolic au- 
thority by which it is announced. 

« 

The Gk)8pel does not require a merely subjective and 
speculative assent, faith must pass into action. When Paul 
says to the pagan converts at Corinth : Such sinners you 
used to be, but ^^ you are washed, you are sanctified, you 
are justified in the name of our* Lord Jesus Christ, and the 
Spirit of our God (1 Cor. vi. 11), the word aireXovaaaOe 
reminds us of the baptism administered in the name of 
Christ and accompanied with the outpouring of the Spirit.^ 
Some more precise indications are fouQd elsewhere. Paul 
has been told of the disputes that divide the Church 
of Corinth: some claim they belong to Paul, others to 
ApoUos, others to Cephas, others to Christ. Why these 
parties? "Is Christ divided? Was Paul then crucified 
for you? Or were you baptized in the name of Paul? 
I give God thanks that I baptized none of you but Crispus 
and Caius, lest any should say that you were baptized in my 
name."^ Baptism is not a symbolical ablution or a legal 
cleansing: it confers on the faithful a new and lasting 
state: "As many of you as have been baptized in Christ 
have put on Christ. There is neither Jew nor Greek ; there 
is neither bond nor free ; there is neither male nor female ; 
for you are all one in Christ Jesus." ' 

As the Jewish communities meet on the Sabbath-day 
for the synagogue services, so also the Christian commu- 
nities meet together : every week there is a special day set 
apart for those meetings (1 Cor. xvi. 2). A meeting — ^prob- 
ably that same weekly meeting — ^has for its purpose the 
celebration of the Eucharist, the blessing of the chalice and 
the breaking of the bread (1 Cor. x. 16). They speak of 

^ Cf. 2 Cor. I. 22. It iB interesting to compare this passage with 
Heb. VI. 1-2, and note the saooessive actions that are there enumerated : 
in the first place moral conversion, then faith in Gk)d, then the " doc- 
trine of baptisms," the imposition of hands, the resurrection of the 
dead, and the hist judgment. As to the meaning of verse 2, cf. Wesie- 
ooiT, ««Hebrews" (18d2), p. 146. 

« 1 Cor. L 13-16. Cf. 1 Cor. iv. 1. 

* Gal. m. 27-9. Cf. 1 Cor. xu. 13. 

5» 
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gathering together to eat, i.e. to eat the meal of the Lord.^ 
This common celebration of the Encharist is the centre of 
the new religious life ; it is the sensible expression of its 
unity: communion in Christ's body, conmiunion in His 
blood : " As there is but one bread, we being many are one 
body, all that partake of one bread '*} 

This common worship is accompanied by a kind of 
common sharing of souls. This we have already seen in 
the case of the charisms, one of the criteria of which is the 
good they bring to the community, and the edification they 
give. The faithful are welded together by this new 
solidarity which consists in separating themselves morally 
from the pagan world by which they are surroxmded; a 
solidarity which requires them also to cease to hold com- 
munion with any brother who does not comply with the 
duties of a Christian life. If you had to flee from forni- 
cators and from idolaters, ^^you must needs go out of 
this world,'' says Paul to the Corinthians (1 Cor. v. 10). 
But you must part from any one bearing the name of 
Christian, who " is a fornicator, or covetous, or a server of 
idols, or a railer, or a drunkard, or an extortioner: with 
such an one do not so much as eat". As to those who 
are not Christians, you may abstain from judging their con. 
duct : ^^ What have I to do to judge them that are without? 
Do not you judge them that are within? For them that 
are without, God will judge. Put away the evil one from 
among yourselves."* 

The faithful constitute then a society apart ; they live 
together in habitual contact, like members of one family, 
so that Paul can write to those of Corinth : " I fear lest 
perhaps when I come, I shall not find you such as I would 



^ 1 Cor. XL 33 and xi. 

' 1 Cor. X. 17. E. VON Doisghûxz, '* Die aïohiiBtIiohen Gememden " 
(Leipzig, 1902), p. 20. 

' 1 Cor. V. 11-13. Cf. 2 These, m. 6, where the oommand is given 
to separate from any brother who lives irregularly and " not according 
to the instructions received from us " (ji^ Koràr^v irapàbofnv fjv iraptXàfioiraw 
nap' ^fx&v). The «rapcSdoo-iff they have received from Paul holds good for 
theiThessalonians : *' If any man obey not our word by this epistle, note 
that man, and do not keep company with him, that he may be ashamed " 
(id. U). 
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. . . lest perhaps contentions, rivalries, animosities, dissen- 
sions, detractions, whisperings, swellings, troubles be 
among you'' (2 Cor. xii. 20). If disputes regarding their 
temporal welfare arise among them, Paul entreats them 
earnestly to come to a friendly settlement by themselves, 
and not to have recourse to the pagan magistrates (1 Cor. 
VI. 1-6). The faithful watch and protect one another. 
They supervise one another, even as regards what is served 
at table, we might say ; since even in those domestic details a 
Christian must carefully abstain from scandalizing his 
brethren. " Let not then your good be evil spoken of . . . . 
Let us follow after the things that are of peace ; and keep 
the things that are of edification one towards another. 
Destroy not the work of Qod for meat" (Rom. xiv. 15-20). 
As they watch one another, so also they admonish one 
another. ^^I myself also," says St. Paul to the Bomans, 
'^ am assured of you . . . that you are able to admonish 
one another {vovOereîv)'* (Rom. xv. 14). Fraternal correc- 
tion becomes an element of anarchy unless some authority 
intervenes to keep it within proper bounds; and that 
authority is vested in others, besides the Apostle himself: 
" We beseech you, brethren, to consider those who labour 
among you, and are over you in the Lord, and admonish 
you ; that you esteem them more abundantly in charity for 

their work's sake." ^ 

* * 

* 

Among the Jewries, the word iTvvayù>yij designates the 
assembling together of the Jews, and thence, in a broader 
sense, the local community and the place where its 
members assemble.^ Christians have no special buildings 
for their religious meetings, they assemble where they can, 
as the guests of this or of that Christian who can place a 
large hall at their disposal. Neither do they use the word 

irpoaet/XV ^^ ^^^ word awayoyYV ^^ designate the place where 
they worship; they use the word i/c/cXTfcla. This last 
word happens to belong both to the terminology of the LXX 

^ 1 These, v. 12-13 : tpoèr&fitv di v/xâr, odeX^oi, tîèivai rovç KOiriwvras 
cv vfjuv Koi irpdtaraiJÀvovs vfi&v iv Kvpujf «col ycvêerovvrat vftàs» Cf. 2 Thess. 

m. 14-15. 

« SoHûusB, yol« n. p. 432. 
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which uses it as équivalent to awarfw^, and to the most 
classical Greek, in which it designates the plenary delibera- 
tive assembly of all the free citizens of a city. A popular 
assembly, like that of the people of Ephesus in a theatre, is an 
iKKkfjaia ; i.e. a meeting, a convocdtion^ But this meeting 
is truly an expression of unity: "You come together 
into one place " for the Eucharist, says St. Paul ; ' and in 
the same sense : " When the whole church comes together 
into one place".' In many passages St. Paul calls the 
faithful gathered together by the name iKKkfjaia: the prophet 
who prophesies is a source of edification for the church, that 
is, the faithful who are present (1 Cor. xrv. 4) ; the Christian 
who speaks in unintelligible tongues holds an inferior rank, as 
compared with the Apostle who only says five words to the 
faithful who are present, that is, to the church (xrv. 19)»; 
when the church assembles in the same place, if all the 
faithful speak in tongues, the unconverted Gentile '^who 
comes in " will look upon them as out of their senses (xiv. 
23). Women must remain silent in the meetings of the 
faithful, that is, in the churches (xrv. 34) ; for it is unbe- 
coming for a woman to speak in such a meeting, that is in 
the church (xrv. 35). 

Taken in a wider sense, the word i/cK\rjaia comes to de- 
signate, not only the ^actual meeting together, but the people 
who habitually meet together in some particular place. Paul, 
writing from Ephesus to the Corinthians, says : " Aquila and 
Priscilla salute you much in the Lord, vnth the church 
{iKKkija-ta) that is in their house" (1 Cor. xvi. 19). Like- 
wise, in the Epistle to the Bomans, he says: "Salute 

^ Acts XIX. 32, 39, 41. Dittinbbbosb, '' Sylloge," vol. m. pp. 140-7, 
the index at the word cidcXi/aui. Glotz, art. ** Ekkleeia " in Dasbmbbso's 
dictionary. Sohm, ''Eirchenrechti'* p. 16 and folL Hakkack, ''Lukas 
der Arzt" (Leipzig, 1906), pp. 25-6. 

' 1 Cor. XI. 20 : <Tvv9pxoiUv9»v vfiMv tîç rh avr6, 

' 1 Cor. XIV. 23 : iàv avvi\êjj ^ cfcicXi^o-ta S\rf inl t6 aM . . . The 
Church, then, is above aU a concrete and localized thing, not a trans- 
cendent and heavenly entity. Habnaok, ''Mission," voL i. p. 343, 
grants that the term cKKXijo-ta was not invented by Paul, but by the 
Palestinian communities : Paul found it already in use. The Latin- 
speaking Christians will adopt it, without translating it. DaiasMAinr, 
pp. 76-7. 
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Prisoilla and Agoila . . . and the èKKKtfaia which ia in their 
house" (Bom. xvi. 6).' 

In a still wider sense, the word èxicKifala is used later on 
to deeignate the whole nnmber of the faithful of one and 
the some city, as may be jodged from the inscriptions of the 
Panline Epistles. " Paul ... to the church of the Thes- 
salonians, in God the Father, and in the Lord Jesas Christ " 
(1 Thess. I. 1). "Paul ... to the church of the Thes- 
salonians in God our Father, and the Lord Jesos Christ " 
(2 Thess. I. 1). "Paul ... to the church of Gtod that is 
at Corinth" (1 Cor. i. 1). "Panl ... to the church of 
G^ that is at Corinth, with all the saints that are in all 
Achaia" (2 Cor. i. 1). Panl does not speak of the chnrch 
of Achaia. The chnrch being a local commnnity, St. Panl 
speaks of chorches, in the plural, to designate several distinct 
communities. Nowhere ore we told of the churches of 
Corinth or of the churches of Thessalonioa. On the other 
hand, the Epistle to the Galatians is addressed to "the 
chorches of Galatia" (Gal. i. 2)^ Li the same Epistle, 
mention is made of the "churches of Judœa, that are in 
Christ " (Gal. I. 22). Li the two Epistles to the Corinthians, 
the Apostle speaks of the " chnri^as of Gratia " (1 Cot. 
rvT. 1) ; of the " churches of Asia" (id. 19), of the "churches 
of Macedonia" (2 Cor. viu. 2). He speaks also, in the 
same sense, of "churches " in the plural, without designating 
the provinces. He says to the Corinthians : " What is there 
that you have had less than the other churches?" (2 Cor. 
XII. 13). "Shall I recall too my daily cares, the aolicitude 
torall the churches?" (XI. 28); and to the Bomans : "Salute 
Priscilla and Aquila ... to whom not I only give thanks, 
bnt also all the churches of the Gentiles" (Bom. XVI. 3-4). 
"All the churches of Christ salute yon" (Bom. zvi. 16). 

Nor should we look for another meaning in the ex- 
pression Chnrch of God used elsewhere by St. Panl : 
"Brethr^i," he writes to the Thessalonians, "you are be- 
come followers of the churches of God which are in Judsea, 

' Cf. " Acta S. lustini martyria," 2 : " Quaasivit praefeotus, qaem in 
locum Cbristuni oonTeairent. Cui respondit lastinus, eo uamnquemiiut» 
oonTenire qua vellet ao poaset. A" , inquit, existimos omnea hob in 
eumdem looum aonrenire solitOH t Minime res iU se habet" 
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in Christ Jesus : for you also have suffered the same things 
from your own countrymen, even as they have from the 
Jews " (1 Thess. ii. 14). Again to the Thessalonians : " We 
ourselves glory in you in the churches of Ood " (2 Thess. i. 
4) ; and, to the Corinthians: ^^If any man seem to be con- 
tentious, we have no such custom, nor the churches of God *' 
(1 Cor. XI. 16). In all these passages the expression ^^ church 
of God " is equivalent to the single word church. Thus 
St. Paul writes in the inscription of the first Epistle to the 
Corinthians : ^^ ... to the church of God that is at Corinth " 
(1 Cor. I. 1). There is in this expression, together with 
the idea of belonging to God, a certain shade of nobility and 
sanctity, which recalls the intensive use of the divine name 
in Hebrew, where a thing is called " of God,'* because it is 
eminent in its own kind. 

The word Church has so far a merely local and empirical 
meaning; and it is easy to prove that this meaning is 
either the primary meaning or at least the first of all deri- 
vative meanings ; and that the word is not, as some would 
have it, before all a title of honour, not to say an oratorical 
expression, chosen by the first Christian generation to de- 
signate, not the local community, but the whole number of 
the faithful dispersed all over the world, the invisible Church. 
We believe, on the contrary, that the Christian language 
proceeded rather from the concrete to the abstract, and that 
the word Church, after designating, like the word synagogue, 
a local reality, came to express another reality, another 
unity, which faith perceived with perfect consciousness; 
and this other meaning of the word Church is met with in 
the great Pauline epistles. 

Paul says to the Galatians: "You have heard of my 
conversation in time past in the Jews' religion : how that 
beyond measure I persecuted the Church of God, and wasted 
it " (Gal. I. 13) ; to the Corinthians: "I am not worthy to 
be called an apostle, because I persecuted the Church of 
God " (1 Cor. xv. 9). When using this language, he has 
in view not a local church, the church of Jerusalem or that 
of Damascus, but the Church in the abstract, that which 
will be called later on the ".Christian name ". However, in 
the eyes of St. Paul, this abstraction is also a living reality. 
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which his £aith shows to be just as living as Israel or the 
Greek world. He writes to the Corinthians : " Be without 
ofifence to the Jews or to the Gentiles, or to the Church 
of God" (1 Cor. X. 32). The Church of God is the new 
people which has been created in Jesus Christ : " Neither cir- 
cumcision availeth any thing, nor uncircumcision, but to be 
a new creature. And whosoever shall follow this caTum, 
peace on them, and mercy, and upon the Israel of God " ^ 
by contrast with Israel according to the flesh. 

We have now discovered the unity of unities, the 
foundation of that world-wide unity: namely in this that 
justification is both individual and collective : that through 
baptism we are grafted on the same tree.' This is why 
<* we being many, are one body in Christ, and each and all 
members of one another ".' 

As the body is one and has several members, and as all 
the members of the body, in spite of their number, form 
but one body, so it is with Christ ; for we were all baptized 
into one spirit, to form but one body, whether we be Jews 
or Gentiles, slaves or freemen, and all we have drunk of the 
same spirit . . . You are the body of Christ and his 
members.^ The local Chxurch is indeed the body of Christ ; 
still, all the churches are not so many bodies of Christ, for 
Christ is one and undivided : and therefore all the churches 

^ Gal, VI. Id. The word Kap»y here appears for the first time in 
Christian tenninology : it belongs to the LXX (Judith xin. 6 and Job 
xxxvm. 6) where it has the classical meaning of staff, then of metre, or 
measure. In 2 Cor. x. 13, it has stiU the sense of metre. In Gal. vi. 16, 
it signifies imperative rule, and thus we come to the meaning sanctioned 
by Christian terminology. Cf. T. Zahn, " Qrundriss der Qeschichte des 
K.T. Kanons " (Leipzig, 1901), pp. 1-7. 

* Bom. VI. 5 : avfjul^vToi ytyevafuv. Paul takes up again this com- 
parison and develops it in the quasi-parable of the wild oliye-tree grafted 
on the cultivated oliye-tree in Rom. xi. 17-2i. 

' Bom. XII. 6 : ol iroXXol iv a&fia iafuy iv Xpiar^, t6 d< kc^ €ic 
oXXijXtfV /liXi/. Cf. 1 Cor. I. 9 : iK^ôrfrw €tç Koivtayiav rov viov ainrcv ^Irjaov 
Xpurrov, rov Kvpiov ^fi&v, Gral. m. 28 : «rdvrcr VfitU tic cWc ip 'Xpurr^ 
*lrf<rov, 

^ 1 Cor. xn. 12-13 : icaêàirtp r6 (r&fia tv iariv ntà lUkti iroXXà f;(f c, 
narra de rà fUkrf rov (rab/iaror. «roXXÀ ivra fiv iartv v&yua, ovr«ff koi 6 Xpiaréç, 
Then comes what may be called the parable of the members 'and of the 
body, applied to the distribution of the charisms, and ending (v. 27) with 
the affirmation : v^rtr di itrrw vufia Xpitrrov koI /tdXtf cV fiépovs. 
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under heaven are grafted on Christ and are one because He 
is one. 

* 
Hamack has called the attention of scholars to this 
primitive conception, namely that the Christians as Chris- 
tians are conscious of being a tertium genua, a new race, a 
race apart.^ Is not this conception already found in the 
great Pauline Epistles? For Paul, as for any convinced 
Pharisee, mankind is divided into two races, the Jews and 
the Oreeks, and to Greeks are assimilated those whom the 
Greeks call Barbarians. Now Paul affirms that " there is 
no distinction between the Jew and the Greek: for the 
same Lord is over all, rich unto all that call upon him," 
and that every one who invokes Him shall be saved (Bom. 
X. 12). The privilege bestowed upon Israel on account of 
her race and of her Law is proclaimed to have come to an 
end : '^ the faith in the truth " and " the sanctification of 
the spirit," procured by " the preaching of the Gospel " (2 
Thess. II. 13) constitute a people, ^^the seed of Abraham,"' 
which is no longer Greek or Jewish and is most plainly 
distinct both from the Jews and from the Greeks.' A 
problem now arises, which is a stumbling-block for some, 
the problem of the reprobation of the Jews.^ Separated 
from the Jews because they reject the Jewish Law, from 
the Greeks because they reject the heathen gods, the 
Christians form dispersed communities, that have been 
founded by the Apostles, and are bound together through 

^This point is urged especially in the YJipvyfta Uevpau (Glxm. 
" Stromat" vi. 6 ; DobsohOtz, «'Eerygma Petri," p. 21) : ràyàp ikkffyw 
Koi lovdoiiuy fraXaui, vfitïç de ol kqiv&ç avr^y rpir^ yivu (Tipéfityoi Xpiartayoi, 
Cf. also Abistid. "Apolog." 2 (ed. Robinsok, p. 100) and Tbbtull. 
•'Soorp." 10, "Ad Nation." 1, 8. Habnaok, "Mission," vol. i. p. 232, 
shows that the expression tertium genus was first a sarcastic insult 
cast at the Christians by the pagans. The Christians took it up and 
accepted it as a characteristic designation of the new people which 
they were. For them the word yévoç expressed an aspect of the Church 
of God. 

' Gal. m. 29. 

' Cf . 1 Cor. X. 32, already quoted : '* Be without offence to the Jews 
and to the Gentiles, and to tiie Church of God ". 

^ That is the problem taken up by St. Paul in Rom. ix.-xi. 
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a spiritual and visible union. They claim for their dis. 
persed members the name of ^' Church of God," long before 
accepting the name of Christians given them by the Greeks. 

EXGUBSUS A. 

The Church in the Oospel. Value of Matt. xvi. 18-19. 

Nowadays scholars are willing to grant that the notion 
of a Church — the '* master-piece in the Catholic system/' 
indeed ^^ Catholicism itself " — is in germ in the first Chris- 
tian communities. In the previous pages, we trust to have 
shown the well-founded character of this assertion, and 
even of a less restricted assertion. But once this historical 
fact has been granted, the same scholars go on to say that, 
^^ If the founder of the Christian religion deemed beUef in 
the Gospel and life in accordance with it to be compatible 
with membership of the synagogue and observance of the 
Jewish Law, the same could not have been incompatible 
with membership of the Catholic Church".^ Thus to 
formulate the question, is to put it badly, for Catholicism is 
not the Law, the Synagogue, and Pharisaism: Jesus may 
disown all that past, and yet not disown, ipso factOf and in 
anticipation, the Church, unless indeed the Gospel is a kind 
of elusive essence, as is claimed by some contemporary 
idealists ; or a kind of gross eschatology, as is claimed by 
others. Hence the question before us is whether the idea of 
the Church belongs to the Gospel of Jesus or is foreign to it. 

* 
Jesus, we are told, preached the near coming of the 

Kingdom of God ; His conception of it was purely apoca- 
lyptic : how then could He have come to conceive of a religious 
society constituted so as to abide ? The notion of an earthly 
society, that would be neither the Kingdom of God, nor the 
people of Israel, but would take the place of both, is out- 
side the perspective of Jesus, who ever preached only the 
Kingdom, and its imminent catastrophic advent. Hence 
He determined nothing and said nothing about an earthly 
institution destined to replace the Jewish dispensation. 

^Habhacx, **DogmengeBofaiohte," voL i. p. 306. 
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^^Men could speak of the Church, only after the Church 
had come into existence, i.e. after the Jewish people, as a 
whole, had refused to hsten to the Apostolic preaching, and 
the Christian groups had become more and more strongly 
and definitely organized outside the religious organization of 
Israel. . . . Instead of the expected kingdom, the Church 
came, and the idea of the Church was substituted by the 
force of events for the idea of the kingdom." ^ 

In the first place, then, we are confronted with a critical 
systematization of the teaching of Jesus, and in this system- 
atization no room is left for the idea of the Church. 
But, first of all, this systematization is itself far from certain. 
As a matter of fact, we must deny that the idea of the 
kingdom was exclusively apocalyptic. I know full well 
that in doing so we oppose what is considered in some 
quarters, an intangible dogma: nevertheless, we prefer to 
abide by the view of those who look upon the Gk>spel idea 
of the kingdom as something other than an apocalyptic idea, 
and as I have written a whole book in defence of this 
view, I may be excused from reopening the discussion 
here.* 

In the second place the idea of the kingdom, as sup- 
plied by the Grospel, is distinct from the idea of the Church. 
For Jesus Himself, and in accordance with His own state- 
ments, the evangelical preaching of the Kingdom has not 
the gift of conquering all those to whom it is addressed: 
there are some who reject it, by reason of their unbelief ; 
there are others who are not worthy of it ; there are dogs, 
to whom we must not give what is holy, swine before whom 
we must not cast pearls, '^your pearls, lest perhaps they 
trample them under their feet, and, turning upon you, they 
tear you " (Matt. vii. 6)« There are houses and cities against 
which the disciples are told to shake off the dust from their 
sandals, because those houses and cities have not received 
them (Mark vi. 11). There are hearers who understand 
the message of Jesus, and others who do not : '^ To you it is 

^A. LoiBT, ''Lea Evangiles Synoptiques," vol. n. p. 9. Cf. W. 
Sakdat, **The life of Christ in recent Research" (Oxford, 1907), 
pp. 76-89. 

* Cf. my *' Enseignement de Jésus " (Paris, 1905)^ 
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given to know the mystery of the Kingdom of Grod : but to 
them that are without, all things are parables " (Mark iv. 
11). Therefore even here below those who know the King- 
dom are distinguished from those who are outside. 

Those who know the Kingdom form, round Jesus, a 
group that is very small in the beginning. Jesus looks upon 
His followers as a flock, of which He is the Shepherd : and 
what a small flock it is ! '^ Fear not, little flock, for it hath 
pleased your Father to give you the Kingdom " (Luke xii. 
32). The figure of the flock recalls that of the chickens 
gathered under the wings of the hen (Luke xui. 34). This 
latter comparison is quite in the manner of the parables of 
Jesus, and bears on its very face the surest signs of authen- 
ticity. Jesus announces beforehand that His passion will 
scandalize His disciples, and disperse the sheep of the flock 
whose shepherd He is. ^' I will strike the shepherd, and 
the sheep shall be dispersed" (Mark xiv. 27), He says, ap- 
plying to Himself a word of the prophet Zacharias, the 
flock is distinct from the Kingdom. 

But the flock seems to be the beginning of a Church. 
The (rospel has never been a bodiless spirit : its first fol- 
lowers were visible and made up a group. Even granting 
that Catholic historians may at times be suspected of dis- 
covering too early the first outlines of ecclesiology, are not 
Protestant historians, like Hamack, open to the charge of 
a constant tendency to postpone the time when they actu- 
ally appear ? Harnack is willing to concede that the earliest 
Christian community, that which was formed at Jerusalem, 
was a ^^ community of brothers '* for a ^' common worship 
of (rod ; " but in all that he sees only ^^ a mysterious shadow 
of the heavenly Church *' : ^ why does he disjoin the &ct of 
this common brotherhood and religion from the idea of 
the Church save because he desires, almost in spite of 
himself, to preserve the Protestant dogma of the Church's 
invisibility? Elsewhere,' the same historian notes the 
formation of a society, but only outside ^^ the inner circle of 
the Apostles, the band of twelve whom Jesus had gathered 
around Him ". Why does he separate this formed and visible 

> '' Das Weeen des Christentums " (1908), p. 132. 
' nnd. p. 96. Of. *' llisnon," vol. x. p. 32. 
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society from the group of the Twelve, when it is most certain 
that the Twelve were the centre around which it was formed ? 
We are told that Jesus alone was the Master, and the dis- 
ciples alone the disciples, and that Jesus had not founded the 
group of the Twelve as a ^' union for the service of Grod ". 
But this is mere quibbling, for, in fact, the Twelve who are 
disciples of the Master, are distinguished from the other 
disciples, and are already a " union " so truly that, inmiedi- 
ately after the departure of the Master, all the disciples rally 
around them, as a centre, unhesitatingly and unquestioningly. 
Hamack acknowledges that this ^^ was the germ from which 
all subsequent developments sprang". But did not that 
^^germ" exist before it began to germinate? 

Loisy has seen the realities of the case more distinctly 
than Hamack. The infant '^society*' at its birth is to 
be identified with the Twelve and the faithful disciples. 
To whatever minimum some may reduce it, it remains a 
group and a group distinct from the world by which it is 
encompassed. It is a "circumscribed group, perfectly re. 
cognizable, a very centralized, even a hierarchical fraternity. 
Jesus is the centre and the chief, the incontestable author- 
ity. Around Him the disciples are not a confused mass ; 
the Saviour has distinguished among them the Twelve, 
and has associated these, directly and effectively, with His 
own ministry; even among the Twelve there is one who 
stands first, not only by the priority of his conversion or 
the ardour of his zeal, but by a kind of designation by the 
Master, accepted by the apostolic community. ... It was 
an actual situation, apparently created by the missionary 
journeys of the Galilean ministry, but also evidently received 
and ratified by Jesus some time before the Passion. . . . 
The Church was bom and endured through the development 
of an organization of which the outline is traced in the 
Gospel.'' 1 

Whilst Hamack dissociates the Church from the Gospel, 
Loisy replaces the Church in the Gospel, but connects 
the fact of the Church with the idea of the eschatological 
Kingdom. " Jesus," he writes, " provided for the diffusion 
of the Gt)spel for the time then present." But why does 



1 €i 



L'EvangUe et TEglise " (1902), p. 90 and foU. 
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lioisy add: '^He thus prepared the Eingdom to come. 
Neither the society round Him, nor the Eingdom, was an 
invisible, impalpable reality, a society of souls, but a 
society of men who were the bearers of the Gospel, and 
were to become the Eingdom '' ? Loisy assumes the im- 
minent and catastrophic advent of the Eingdom, and there- 
fore looks upon the society of the disciples gathered by 
Jesus around His person as an ^^ inauguration of the Eing- 
dona," which is soon to appear in all its glory. This, he 
thinks, was a tragic illusion of the Galilean prophet. The 
announced Eingdom did not come ; but the society of the 
disciples to whom it had been announced, and who continued 
for many years to expect it, was perpetuated through this 
very expectation. The society of expectant disciples was 
the Church. We on the contiary who deny that the King- 
dom preached by Jesus was to be realized forthwith and 
under apocalyptic forms, we who hold that the very complex 
notion of the Eingdom implies above all, as regards man- 
kind here below, an inner and spiritual advent, and a 
glorious advent only in the next life, combine together — 
without confusing them — ^the idea of the Church and the 
idea of the inner advent. No one will venture to say that 
in the words: "Fear not, little flock, for it hath pleased 
your Father to give you the kingdom," the flock and the 
Kingdom are but one and the same reality. To this faith- 
ful flock the kingdom of the Father is promised in heaven ; 
here below, this faithful flock is the group of souls that 
have obtained the precious stone of the interior kingdom ; 
but here below, this flock is also a visible collectivity, al- 
though one can never be sure that there is an equation 
in it between the number of those who are seen, and the 
number of those who are justified by Qod. 

♦ 
When we have dismissed the hypothesis of those critics 

who maintain that Jesus thought the end of the world at 

hand, we can easily deal with their further difficulty that 

Jesus could not foresee the Church, since He foresaw no 

future for anything in this world. Let us note, however, 

the many corrections, required by the facts themselves, 

which are called for by such a broad assertion. 
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Conversion, as well as salvation, is doubtless personal, 
but perseverance is collective: ^^EoUove me" is a call 
addressed by Jesus many a time and to many a disciple,^ 
and that the disciples follow Jesus, is granted by those 
whose views we are now discussing; but they refuse to 
see in this any other social bond than attachment to the 
person of the Master. Why, then, is it that, after the 
Master is gone, the social bond continues to subsist ? 

The intention of the Saviour as regards the lasting, spirit- 
ual, and visible bond that was to hold together His disciples 
after He had gone back to His Father, is defined in some 
Gospel texts, which — as was to be expected — are most 
fiercely called in question. Let us note the texts of 
the fourth Gospel in which the Saviour commands His 
disciples to serve one another, after the example He sets 
them by washing their feet (John xiii. 14-16, 34-5) ; or 
again the comparison He draws between the vine and the 
branches, as an analogy to the life the Master shares with 
His disciples (XV. 5-7) ; the parable of the (rood Shepherd 
(X. 14-16) ; the prayer after the last supper, especially the 
passage where Jesus begs that His disciples may be one 
(XVII. 6-26). The historical character of the Johannine texts 
is, we know, rejected as a whole ; but is this a reason for 
setting them aside altogether and passing by even the ana- 
logy between the texts we have just recalled and the 
ecclesiology of the great Pauline Epistles ? The vmters 
from whose opinion we differ are willing to grant that the 
fourth Gt)spel is full of echoes of the Synoptics : why not 
then take into account the words ascribed to Jesus: 
^' Simon, son of John . . . feed my lambs . . . feed my 
sheep" (XXI. 15-17)? Commenting on this passage^ Loisy 
has observed that the designation of the Apostle by his full 
name, ^' Simon, son of John," meurked the solemn character 
of the scene and recalled the apostrophe : " Blessed art thou, 
Simon, son of Jona," in St. Matthew's (rospel (xvi. 17). 
He observes, too, that in contents as well as in form, this 
passage is parallel to the ^' Thou art Peter" of St. Matthew 

1 Matt vm. 22, xvi. 24, xix. 21 ; Mark, ii. 14, x. 21 ; Luke v. 
27 ; John xn. 26, xxi. 22. Cf. Matt, vul 19, xix. 28 ; Luke ix. 57, 

61, etc 
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(XVI. 18), and to the "Confirm thy brethren" of St. Lnke 
(XXII. 32). "We have here," he says, " three echoes of the 
same tradition, equally faithfal as to its substance".^ In 
all sincerity, I must confess that such a distinction between 
substance and (I suppose) accidents is not very satis&c- 
tory in the present case. But had this distinction a basis 
{datOf nan eoncesao), we should have here a new attestation 
of a synoptic tradition favourable to the conception of the 
flock led by its shepherd, a conception which, as we have 
already seen, is the conception of ecclesiology. 

The synoptic gospels must be assigned to an earlier date 
than the Grospel of St. John, and this includes St. Matthew. 
In my opinion this last-mentioned Gospel was written about 
the year 70. But however that may be, and even if the 
critics pronounce so early a date to be inadmissible, the 
features they recognize in this Grospel remain to be accounted 
for. " The horizon of Matthew," says Hamack, " is that of 
Palestine, and this gospel is the work of the Palestinian 
Church which it exhibits as emancipated from the law, and 
in friendship with the (entiles. Most probably it is the 
work of the Hellenistic part of the original Christian com- 
munity, and was intended for the Jews of the Dispersion, 
described in Acts vi., who lived at Jerusalem and in due 
course formed themselves into little circles in and around the 
original Christian community. . . . That the Gospel of St. 
Matthew speedily forced the two other synoptic gospels into 
the background, even in the Gentile Church, is a well-known 
fact." Hamack seeks for the reason of this fact and finds that 
it is because the Gospel of St. Matthew is a powerful vindi- 
cation of Christianity against the objections of the Jews, 
because it has an interest in the teaching of Jesus for its 
own sake, and in general because it instructs and proves, and 
all through keeps the Church {Oemeinde) well in the fore- 

^ A. LoiST, " Le quatrième Eyangile " (Paris, 1903), p. 941. Loisy 
does not indeed look upon chapter xxi. as authentic ; he regards it as a 
supplement, the style of which imitates skilfully that of the fourth 
Gospel. Its unknown redactor, he says, had to tijce into account " the 
Roman tradition and the feeling that Peter's primacy continued in the 
Church of Rome" (p. 943). See the answer to this objection in A. 
JOliohxb, "Einleitung " (1894), p. 246 and foil. Calhxs, " Evang. selon 
saint Jean " (Paris, 1904), pp. 466-73. 

6 
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ground. This is ia truth a characteristic feature of Matthew, 
and Harnack estimates it aright when he notes that the 
Gospel of Matthew is impersonal, and was compiled to be a 
sort of Church-book (Oemeindebuch) and is in many respects 
the ^^ first liturgical book of the Christian Chmrdi, in the 
first place of the Church of Palestine ".^ Thus in Hamack's 
judgment the Grospel of St. Matthew belonged to the earliest 
Christian community at Jerusalem, and was in some sort its 
Church-book. 

To these inferences JtLlicher, who dates this Gospel at 
about the year 100, adds others still more interesting inas- 
much as in our opinion they hold good quite independ- 
ently of the question of date. Julicher writes of the author 
of oxur Gospel: "He has written a Catholic Gospel, and 
its truly Catholic temper has gained for it the first place 
among the Gospels". It is he who makes the Christ 
say "Baptize them . . . and teach them to observe all 
that I have commanded you". "In his eyes the com- 
munity, that is, the Church, forms the highest disciplin- 
ary authority, as the administrator of the heavenly gifts 
of grace, and it is already determined who is to rule and 
make laws within its jurisdiction ; according to his principles 
primitive Catholicism is akeady determined in its funda. 
mental features." ^ These observations are very instructive 
when one reflects that this truly Catholic Gospel was the 
Chxurch-book^of theiHellenistic party in the original Christian 
community at Jerusalem. 

And to their inferences Julicher adds further confirma- 
tion, when he says of this Gospel : "Its standpoint is not 
that of Paul, or that of Peter, or that of James, but that of 
the Church, whose building he alone triumphantly predicts 
in XYi. 18 ". This Gospel has exercised an extraordinary 
influence on the Church, because it is the work of a time 
" when the partition walls between the Brethren in Judsea 
and the Brethren without had finally fallen in, and because 
it is the work of a man who, whilst as a writer he attained 
the standard set in Matthew xiii. 52, bore in himself the 
spirit of the growing Universal Church, and knew how to 

^ A. Habnaok, *'Luka8 der Arzt" (Leipzig, 1906), pp. 118-20. 
' JOucHBB, *' Einleitung/' p. 205. 
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write, without succumbing to party spirit, a Catholic Gospel, 
that is to say, one intended and fitted for all classes of 
believers". 

It was necessary to cite these estimates of the character 
of St. Matthew's Gospel, in order that we might with 
Hamack demonstrate its Palestinian character and with 
Julicher its simultaneous ^^ Catholic" character; as also to 
show that a passage like that on the building of the Church 
(XVI. 18) is entirely in keeping with the fundamental 
tendency of this Gospel. 

We must, moreover, further cite Wellhausen who says : 
" It is commonly and justly noted as distinctive of Matthew 
that he shows special interest in the èicK\riala^ which he 
alone brings forward, and that in two places. Indeed, it is 
not only in those two places where he calls it by its accepted 
name, that he refers to it, for he has the reality itself in 
mind in all his parables concerning the Kingdom of Heaven. 
The Church is in his eyes the seed-plot on earth which 
attaches to the Kingdom of Heaven. It has, in the strict 
Catholic sense, worthy and unworthy members ; the sifting 
and parting of which God allows to be delayed until the 
day of the Last Judgment, when the Kingdom of Heaven 
will pass from its preliminary to its definitive phase. A 
member who has been drawn away from the community (by 
seducers, ^€vBo'n'poif>tJTai, aKovBaXa) must not be allowed to 
depart uncared for, but must be won back by every means 
possible ; only when aU friendly representation has failed of 
their effect, must recourse be had to excommunication (xviii. 
10-17). The heads of the organization are the Teachers, 
and before all others Peter. As administrator of the King- 
dom of Heaven, that is, of the community, he bears the 
keys, the insignia of the master of the house. He has also 
another power, which is not in essential connexion with the 
power of the keys, the power to bind and loose ; that is, the 
power to determine what shall' be forbidden or permitted, 
what shall count or not, and likewise the teaching authority, 
which, it is true, has to do with practical, not theoretical 
matters." ^ 

1 J. WsLLBAUBKK, '* Einleitung in die drei ersten Evangelien " (Ber- 
lin, 1909X p. 70. 

6* 
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We may come now to the most famoos of all these texts. 
" Thou art Peter : and upon this rock I will build my church, 
and the gates of hell shall not prevail against it. And I 
will give to thee the keys of the kingdom of heaven. 
And whatsoever thou shalt bind upon earth, it shall be 
bound also in heaven : and whatsoever thou shalt loose on 
earth, it shall be loosed also in heaven" (Matt. xvi. 18-19). 
Against this text it is urged that it is not found in the 
parallel passages of Mark and Luke, and this cannot be 
denied ; that it belongs therefore neither to the tradition re- 
presented by Mark, where Mark is reproduced by Matthew 
and Luke, nor to those logia unused by Mark, which were 
used by Matthew and Luke, and this is possible. But 
neither of these two observations can justify the supposition 
that this particular logian '^ Thau curt Peter (Bock)," the only 
one of its kind, is less authentic than any other similarly 
isolated logion, to be found either in St. Matthew or in 
St. Luke.^ 

^Rbbch, " Auaaeroanoniaohe Panlleltexte zu den Eraogelien," 
vol. I. (Leipzig, 18d3), p. 186, admits the autheniicit«y of Matt. xvi. 17, 
which is found in St Justin (*'Dial." c. 4), and to which he thinks 
St. Paul alludes in Qal. l 16-17. He thinks these words of the Sayiour 
to St. Peter (''Beatus es, Simon Bariona") belong to the primitiTe 
Gospel ('* Urevangelium ") ; that ▼. 19b (^* Quaecumque ligaveris ") is a 
doublet of Matt. zvui. 18 ; and that v. Ida ("Tibi dabo olaves . . . ") is 
authentic, but addressed, not to Peter only, but to all the Apostles. We 
need not remark that these two judgments are mere conjectures. There 
remains v. 18. M. Rbsoh is sure that it was lacking in the primitive 
form of Matthew's Gospel : another pure conjecture, for there is in the 
MSS. no trace whatever of any hesitancy. M. Rbbch is sure that ▼. 18, 
as we have it now, was unknown all through the second century, and 
that it is not quoted, for instance, by Irenieus, or by Clement of 
Alexandria (this may be disputed, as regards Irenaaus). We grant 
that this silence is worth careful notice, but it is no more conclusive 
than any other argument ex tilerUio, Again M. Risch is sure that the 
earliest explicit quotation of this text that we know of, is found in 
Tertullian (*'De pudicit." 22) and in Origen (ap. Eubsb. <'H. E." vi. 25, 
8. Also " In Exod. hom. v." 4). But this shows that the text already be- 
longed to the tradition of both Latin and Greek MSS. The alleged trace 
of the text in the " HomU. Olementinae " is doubtful (" Epistw Clem, ad 
Jacob." and ''Homil. zvn." 19). Even if it were not, no conclusion 
could be drawn, since the "Hom. Clem." and the **Beoogn." are both 
now dated from the fourth century. 
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This declaration of Jesus to His Apostle is made towards 
the end of the Gralilean ministry ; the place where it is made 
was in the comitry of Caasarea Philippi, where the Master is 
then alone with His disciples. As they go along, Jesus asks 
them : " Whom do men say that I am ? " They answer that 
some look upon Him as John the Baptist, others as Elias, 
others as one of the prophets. ^^And you?" Jesus asks. 
Peter answers : "Thou art the Christ," to which Jesus re- 
plies : " Blessed art thou, Simon Bar. Jona, because flesh and 
blood hath not revealed it to thee, but My Father who is in 
heaven. And I say to thee that thou art JPeter. . . ." We 
ULiay observe that here St. Matthew gives the Apostle's name 
in its Aramaic form : Simon Bariona (Sififùv Bapiœvâ), Simon, 
son of Jona or Jonas. When it has to recaU the same ex- 
pression, the fourth Gospel uses a Graecized form Sififov 
*Itûàvov (John XXI. 15, 16, 17). We must not fail to 
notice in this second reading a mark of St. Matthew's 
priority, and of the primitive character of the oral tradition 
which he used.^ 

The Father has revealed to Simon that Jesus is the 
Messias. "And I say to thee, . . ." continues Jesus, 
contrasting His own words with what the Father has re- 
vealed directly to Peter, " And I say to thee, that thou art 
Peter ; and upon this rock I will build ..." Jesus plays 
upon the Aramaic name Peter, but the play disappears both 
in Greek and in Latin : an excellent proof that the word 
was originally spoken in Aramaic, which was Jesus's mother- 
tongue: "Thou art Kepha and upon this kepha I will 
build . . .".* Jesus says : " Thou art Peter [Rock] (crû eî 

ij. WsLLHAtrsBN, "Das Evangelinm Matthaei" (Berlin, 1904), p. 
83 : " Jona is Jona and no abbreviation of Johanan, and Matthew is in the 
right, not only against the Hebrew Gk>spel, a late compilation, but also 
against the fourth Grospel ". 

* Recall John i. 42 : " Thou art Simon, the son of Jona : thou shalt 
be called Cephas (which is interpreted Peter)". Of. J. Habt, ** Cephas 
and Christ)" in the "Journal of Theol. Studies," yol. ix. (1907), p. 32 : 
" The actual word Cepha is not common in the oldest Targums in the 
sense of Bock. But the Targum of Onkelos employs it in a yery pro- 
minent and important passage as the equivalent of the Sela or Rock, from 
which Moses drew water for the children of Israel. . . . On the other 
hand, Cepha is used of a precious stone in the Targum of Proverbs, and 
this sense of stone seems to predominate in Palestinian Aramaic." 
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nérposi) and I will build upon this rock " (tcaX hrX raurff t§ 
Trirpa oiKohofirftTfo) : Jesns points to this rock, it is present, 
it can be seen : this rock cannot then be understood as re- 
ferring to Christ, still less to the faith of Peter.^ ^^ Upon 
this rock I will build . . ." might be a reminiscence of 
Isaias (xxviii. 16): ^^ Behold I have laid a stone in the 
foundations of Sion, a tried stone, a comer stone, a precious 
stone, a stone firmly set . . . ". Again in Isaias (li. 1), 
Abraham is likened to the rock out of which Israel has been 
hewn. A still more exact analogy might be found in the 
short parable, recorded by St. Matthew (vii. 24-7) and St. 
Luke (vi. 48-9), of the man who built his house upon a 
rock, whom Jesus contrasts with the other man who built 
his house upon the sand. A flood came, and the house 
built upon the sand was carried away by the waters, whilst 
the other remained unshaken, because it was founded upon 
a rock. Here, as in the declaration of Jesus to Simon, the 
rock is called irirpa. 

^^ Upon this rock I will build my Chv/rchy' says Jesus : 
in this passage, three words can give rise to a plausible ob- 
jection, one which has become classical among contemporary 
Protestant critics. They claim that the notion of the 
iKfckrjaia is a Pauline creation; and they remind us that 
St. Paul speaks, not of the iKKKfjala rov xpf^o-rov, but of the 
iKKkfja-ui rod Oeov. The expression to buUd applied to an 
èfc/cXrjaia, is also a Pauline expression.^ Hence the legion 
ascribed to Jesus by St. Matthew bears the stamp of an 
origin many years after the preaching of the Gospel. 

This objection is far from decisive : for, in the first 
place, the word itself, èKfcXrfo-ia, is not a Pauline creation, 
since i/eKkfjaia is also found in the LXX, where like the syn- 
onymous word tTvvarfwfr\ it designates the assembly of the 
Jews of one locality.' The eceleaiastes is one who addresses 

' These two interpretations have their history, which is summed up 
by J. TuBMEL, "Hist, de la théol. posit." voL n. (Paris, 1906), pp. 
152-71. 

H Cor. m. 10-17 ; Eph. n. 19-22. 

' Moreover the word iKKXijtrla is found once again in St. Matthew : 
" If thy brother shall offend against thee, go and rebuke him between 
thee and him alone. . . . And if he will not hear thee, take with thee 
one or two more. . . . And if he will not bear them, tell the church. 
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a Jewish assembly of that time. In Stephen's discourse 
(Acts Yii. 38), the word i/cKXrfo-ia is taken in the meaning 
of the LXX and is used to designate the people of Israel 
gathered around Moses in the wilderness. It is used like- 
wise by the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews, to 
signify the assembly of the just of Israel in the heavenly 
Jerusalem (Heb. xii. 28).^ To build an iKKXva-ia may be a 
bold image which St. Paul developed and brought into 
common use. But, in the logion of St. Matthew, it is 
couched in a most simple form and is introduced naturally 
by the context : a rock is chosen to build upon, nothing can 
prevail against what is built on that rock. We are still far 
from St. Paul's developments about the " upbuilding," and 
this is rather a mark of archaism. There remains another 
difficulty : that Christ says My Church, an expression which 
has no analogy in the New Testament. I confess that I 
should feel more disturbed if some analogies were found 
there ; for if this logion were of recent origin, should we not 
find in it something of the language of the Pauline Epistles 
and of the Acts? Since the expression iKKXtfo-ia rov deov 
was alone used ^ at the time when St. Matthew's Gospel was 

And if he will not hear the church, let him be to thee as a heathen and 
publican" (Matt. xvin. 16-17)* Id this text the word cKKXi/o-ta does not 
necessarily designate the Christian community : the progression clearly 
marked in that logion — first one, then two^ finally aU—shows quite clearly 
that the idea in view is of number alone. Hence ckkXi^ctui designates 
here the collection of the people of one and the same city, according to 
the meaning in which this word is taken in the Psalms. Ps. xxi. 23, 
26, XXXIV. 18, XXXIX. 10, on. 32, etc. 

' WxLLHAtTBBV notes (p. 84) that the word cKKXiyo-ta was borrowed by 
the Christians from the Jews, and that the Aramaic word corresponding 
to it designates the Jewish as well as the Christian community : ** The 
Aramaic primitive word k*ni8chta designates the Jewish as well as the 
Christian community ". This remark (as against Schiîrer, Sohm, and the 
whole Protestant school) is of the greatest importance. Wellhausen adds 
that the Christians of Palestine used indiscriminately the word k*ni8chta 
to designate either the synagogue or the Church ; the word edia is not 
Palestinian, but Syriac. " The Syrians say edta for the Christians, and 
k'nuichta for the Jews. But with them too the distinction is not 
ancient." If that is the case, the verbal opposition between the word 
f KcXijerta and the word avvaywyfi is not strictly primitive and the idea 
alone counts. 

> Cf. however, Bom. xvi. 16. 
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drawn up, why was Christ made to say here, r^v i/ucXffcia» 
fAovf It may assist us to answer if we compare the expres- 
sion " my Church " with this other passage recorded by St. 
Matthew only: ^'All things are delivered to me by my 
Father. . . . Come to me, all you that labour. . . . Take 
up my yoke upon you, and learn of me .... For my 
yoke is sweet and my burden light." ^ We may compare 
also this other passage likewise recorded only by St. Matthew 
(XVIII. 20) : " Where there are two or three gathered to- 
gether in my name, there I am in the midst of them," and 
also this given both by St. Matthew and St. Luke : " Jeru- 
salem, Jerusalem . . . how often would I have gathered 
together thy children".^ Jesus is the one who calls,' who 
gathers, who wishes that all should come to Him and be 
with Him, who imposes a yoke similar indeed to that of the 
Law, but far more light and easy. He is also the one who 
can destroy God's temple and rebuild it three days after. 
Are not these so many ancklogues to the expression : " I will 
build my Church"?* 

A still more specious objection urged against us is the 
following. Not only its form, it. is said, but the spirit which 
animates this logion, is of a much later date than the preach- 
ing of Jesus. It appears to be the earliest testimony to the 
pretensions of the Boman Church to the hegemony of all the 
churches, ao anticipation of the state of things which came 

1 Maiît. XI. 27-30. The Son of Man speaks of His kingdom which is 
Gh>d's kingdom, and that precisely in St. Matthew (xm. 41 and xvi. 28), 
a remark made by Wbllhausbk, p. 84. 

' Matt. xxm. 37 (ëfrurvvayaytïp)^ Luke, xm. 34 (cfricn/va^cu). Com- 
pare the net that gathers in (avvayayovtrjf) aU kind of fishes (Matt. xm. 
47)* Matt. xn. 30 :. 6 p,^ avvàyvp yutr tfiov. We may notice that avvaytiv 
has the same root as <rùva^iç and cvvayu^yfi» 

* Cf. Mark n. 17 ; Matt. ix. 13 ; Luke iv. 16 ; Matt. xxn. 9. 
Hoi/IZMANK, " Neut. Théologie," vol. i. p. 211, likens cxicXiTroi to cVjcXiyo-io. 
Cf. Matt. XXII. 14 : iroWoi cîo-iy KkrfroL 

«The verbal boldness with which St Paul speaks of building up the 
Church, can be more naturaUy accounted for if he is alluding to some 
Word of Jesus, that was known to the faithful. Hobt, " The Christian 
Eodesia *' (London, 1897), p. 9. J. Wosbbwobth, " Unity and Fellow- 
ship" (London, 1910), p. 76. 
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to be realized in the Church, and co-eval with that realiza- 
tion.^ 

Is not this a case of proving too much and so proving 
nothing? Holtzmann and Loisy place the composition of 
the Gospel according to St. Matthew about the year 100 : 
can they find, at that date, even a single expression analogous 
to what they call the Boman hegemony ? If they could it 
would be no difficulty for us theologians, who believe in the 
Divine right of the Boman primacy ; but it is a most serious 
difficulty for those critics who do not believe in that Divine 
right. To them we may justly say that the Flavian age is 
altogether too early for the state of things which you think 
occasioned the composition of that logion, and those critics 
are more consistent who maintain that it was interpolated 
into St. Matthew towards the end of the second century, at 
the time of Pope Victor, it may be, if not later. Then, on 
the supposition of Holtzmann and Loisy that the composi- 
tion of the Gk>spel according to St. Matthew synchronized 
with the " work of building the Church," how account for 
the fact that this work has left in the final redaction of that 
Gospel so few and suchi &int traces of itself? If that 
redaction belonged really to the epoch of Clement of Bome 
and of Ignatius, should we not find in it some echo of the 
language of these two great leaders ? Should we discover 
in the Gk>spel according to St. Matthew no other infiltration 
of the ecclesiastical spirit and of the Boman tendency than 
this declaration of the Saviour to Peter ? 

^' Upon this rock I will hwild my Chv/rch, and the gates 
of hell [Hades] shall not prevail against it." Hell is the 
abode of Satan the enemy of G^, of Satan the tempter of 
Jesus in the wilderness, of Satan who makes Judas into a son 
of perdition. Paul heard Jesus say: ^'I send thee to the 
Gentiles to open their eyes, that they may be converted from 
darkness to light, and from the power of Satan to God" 
(Acts XXVI. 18). "The Gk)d of peace will speedily crush 
Satan under your feet," says St. Paul to the Bomans (xvi. 
20), and Jesus in St. Luke (xxii. 31) says to Peter: 

^ LoDT, " Evang. synopf voL n. p. 10. HoLTXMAinr, '* Neat. Théo- 
logie," voL L p. 210. J. Wmw, «Sohriften des N.T." (Gôttingen, 1907), 
vol I. p. 344. 
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^' Simon, Simon, behold Satan hath desired to have yon 
that he may sift yon as wheat". However, the "gates of 
Hades" do not signify exclusively Satan and his power: 
they signify also death. (1 Sap. xvi. 13 ; 3 Mac. v. 51. 
Cf. Job XXXVIII. 17 ; Ps. ix. 3, cvii. 18.) A promise of 
immortality is made here to the Church: the gates of 
Hades shall never close upon her, as they do upon the 
dead, of whom the prophet Jonas said : " The bars of the 
earth have shut me up for ever" (Jonas ii. 7). 

Peter is the foundation stone, but here is another image 
of his function ; Christ will give him the keys of the King- 
dom of Heaven. This image of the keys may be understood 
in the sense that Peter is to be the one who opens to the 
Church the gates of the Kingdom, whilst the gates of Hades 
are powerless against her. The distinction between the 
Kingdom and the Church is here afiSrmed again. The keys 
signify the power of the chief steward : Isaias makes Yahweh 
address Eliacim in these words : "I will lay the key of the 
house of David upon his shoulder : and he shall open, and 
none shall shut : and he shall shut, and none shall open ".^ 
Peter has authority over the Eangdom : he can receive Cor- 
nelius into it, as well as give over to Satan Ananias and 
Sapphira. Peter opens and closes the entrance to the king- 
dom of heaven, he is its steward here below.^ 

Jesus adds : " Whatsoever thou shalt hind upon earth, 
it shall he hound also in heaven, . . ." These words, to bind 
and to loose, belong to the rabbinical language, in which 

^Isa. zzii. 22. Cf. Apoo. ni. 7-B| where it is Jesus who cairies 
the key of David. Compare Apoc. i. 18: ''I am the first, and the 
last, and alive, and was dead, and behold I am living for ever and ever, 
and have the keys of death and of Hades." Cf. Apoo. xx. 13, 14, and 
Heb. n. 14. Kautzsch, '* Die Pseudepigraphen/' p. 456. In the Apoca- 
lypse of Baruch xi. 1, the archangel Michael is the key-bearer to the 
Kingdom of Heaven. G. Dalman, ''Die Worte Jesu," voL i. (Leipzig, 
1898X p* 176. He who has the keys is not the janitor bat the major- 
domo who is put over all that belongs to the king. 

' The keys are given to Peter. The interpretation according to which 
they are given to the Church, has also a history (see Tubmbl, *' op. cit." 
pp. 177-85), but no critical value. Dalman, p. 177. "Thus Peter has, 
Matt. XVI. 19, the keys of the heavenly kingdom, and in his character of 
key -bearer is invested with full powers as the steward of Gh>d on earth." 
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they mean respectively to forbid and to allow, in the sense 
in which a rabbi either forbids or allows an action, according 
as it is, in his eyes, in harmony with the Law or against it ; 
in the sense in which we read in the Mishna that the 
rigorist Shammai binds and the more accommodating Hillel 
looses.^ Jesus had denonnced the Pharisees who ^^bind 
heavy burdens" to the shoulders of those who Usten to 
them (Matt. zxni. 2-4), whilst He, on the contrary, so often 
loosed His disciples from these Pharisaic rigours. That 
power to bind and to loose, which was exercised by Jesus, 
is given to Peter, and in Heaven God will sanction his deci- 
sions. The same thought is also found in another declara- 
tion of Jesus, which is addressed this time not to Peter, 
but to all the disciples together : ^' Amen I say to you, what- 
soever you shall bind upon earth, shall be bound also in 
heaven ; and whatsoever you shall loose upon earth shall be 
loosed also in heaven" (Matt, xviii. 18). However the 
power to bind and to loose designates not only a function 
discharged by casuists in the interpretation of a written 
law: it implies also a legislative and judicial power, and 
an authority to remit sins. 

The text of Christ's declaration to Peter makes one 
solid whole : Peter is he who binds and looses, as Jesus binds 
and looses, as the Apostles bind and loose ; he is the foanda. 
tion, as Jesus is, and as the Apostles are also ; but besides 
all that, he holds the primacy, and he alone is the one 
who has the keys of the kingdom, since he alone is the 
chief steward.' 

These are figures, but they are figures which the history 
of the days that immediately follow the Saviour's passion 

^ Daluan, p. 175-176. 

* Faithful to his theory of anticipation, Loibt writes as follows 
C'Evang. synopt." toL n. p. 13): "It is not without reason that the 
Oatholic tradition has based on this text the dogma of the Roman primacy. 
The consciousness of that primacy inspires throughout the development 
of Matthew, which has in view not only the historical person of Simon, but 
also the traditional succession of Simon Peter." We should remember 
Loist's point of view. The same theory is in J. Wsiss, vol. i. p. 346. 
P. WxBNLB, '* Die Quellen des Lebens Jesu " (HaUe, 1904), p. 76 : <*The 
Catholics have been entirely justified in coining the word Roman- 
OatboUc '\ 
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exhibit as passing into realities: the shepherd has been 
stricken, the sheep have taken to flight, then suddenly they 
gather together again ; and gather around Peter, who first 
saw the risen Christ.^ It is not because Peter is called 
Cephas that he becomes the rock on which rest the disciples 
now rallied and strengthened, those disciples once so anxious 
to know who was the first and the greatest among them? 
If Peter is the rock and the chief steward, it is because of a 
previously established economy, which alone can have laid 
that foundation of authority and of union. 

« 

We have not yet finished with the difficulties raised by 
present-day critics against the ^' ecclesiastical thesis ". Har- 
nack, who deserves credit for refusing to look upon the 
message of Jesus as strictly eschatological, does not grant, 
however, that He foresaw the calling of the Gentiles or spoke 
of anything more than the salvation of Israel. The love of 
Grod and of men which was at the heart of the Gospel, was, 
he contends, so intense and living that it impelled the 
Apostles to undertake the conquest of the world, though 
about this their Master had been altogether silent.* 

Any one who has made up his mind to defend this 
portion must set aside the testimony of the fourth Gospel, 
which is thoroughly saturated with universalism.' The 
Word came into the world which He had made ; He came 
consequently unto His own, and men did not receive Him, 
but to all those who did receive Him He gave the power to 
become sons of Grod (John i. 10-12). The incarnation of 
the Word has for its end the adoption of mankind by God. 
St. Paul was not more universalist when he said that God 

^ The decisive part Peter plays soon after the Passion, in rallying the 
disciples and iici bringing into existence the first of all the churches, the 
mother church, is luminously demonstrated by Wbizbâgkbb, p. 12 and foU. 
" Peter was unquestionably the first man in the PrimitiTe Church ". At 
the time of his first visit to Jerusalem, Paul cared very little about see- 
ing any one but Pçter. " The importance of Peter had been already 
recognized by the Master Himself, by whom he had already been 
distinguished beyond all his companions." 

"Hasnack, ''Mission," vol. i. p. 31 and folL See on this point 
M. Mbinbbtz, " Jesus und die Heidenmission " (Miinster, 1908). 

> See especially John i. 29, x. 16, xu. 20. 
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was in Christ and in Him reconciled 'Hhe world" nnto 
Himself (2 Cor. v. 19). The critics of whom we are speak- 
ing dismiss also the testimony of St. Matthew: '^ Going 
therefore teach ye all nations" (zxviii. 19), and that of St. 
Mark : ^' Gto ye into the whole world and preach the Gospel 
to every creature" (xvi. 15), as well as that of St. Lnke, in 
whose Gospel the risen Christ commands that '^penance 
and the remission of sins be preached in his name nnto all 
nations, beginning at Jerusalem" (xxiv. 47). This grand 
act of opening the Gentile world to the apostleship of His 
disciples, which is imputed to Jesus in the New Testament, 
expressed, we are told, the faith of the second Christian 
generation, ^^the faith estimating, some fifty years after 
the Saviour's death, the development of the Gospel work".^ 
The Gospels themselves are invoked to prove that Jesus 
had only Israel in mind. At the head of the commands 
given by Jesus to His missionaries, Matthew places this : 
" Gt> ye not into the way of the Gentiles, and into the cities 
of the Samaritans enter ye not : but go ye rather to the lost 
sheep of the house of Israel " (Matt. x. 5) ; and a few lines 
below: "When they shall persecute you in one city, flee 
into another. Âmen, I say to you, you shall not finish all 
the cities of Israel, till the Son of Man come " (x. 23) ; and 
elsewhere : " You shall sit on twelve seats, judging the twelve 
tribes of Israel " (xix. 28). Harnack infers from these texts 
that the evangelization of the Gentiles is beyond the horisson 
of Jesus. There are other texts, however, that suggest a 
contrary inference. In St. Matthew, Jesus foretells to His 
disciples that they shall be "hated by all nations" (xxiv. 9), 
and that " this Gospel of the kingdom shall be preached in 
the whole world, for a testimony to all nations " (xxiv. 14). 
In St. Mark, He speaks in a similar tone : " You shall stand 
before governors and kings for my sake, for a testimony unto 
them". But "first," before the advent of the Son of Man, 
" the Gospel must be preached to all nations " (Mark xiii. 
9-10). In St. Mark also, Jesus praises the woman who at 
Bethany poured over His feet a vessel of perfume. " Amen 
I say to you, wheresoever this (jrospel shall be preached in 

^LoiBT, "ENrsng. Synop." vol. n. pp. 775-6. MxnrB&TZ, p. Ill 
andfoU. 
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the whole world, that also which she hath done, shall be 
told for a memorial of her'' (xiv. 9). 

In this conflict of texts that are thus pitted one against 
the other, is it not wiser to seek a broader basis for the judg- 
ment we have to pass ? 

A sure element of solution is given us by the narrative 
of the cure of the centurion's son at Caphamaum. This 
centurion is not a Jew, since he is a soldier. But Jesus 
grants his request, because of his faith which He admired : 
"I have not found so great faith in Israel " (Matt. vni. 10 ; 
Luke VII. 9). St. Matthew adds: ^^And I say to you that 
many shall come from the east and the west, and shall sit 
down with Abraham and Isaac and Jacob in the Kingdom 
of Heaven" (viii. 11). Why should not Jesus have spoken 
in that manner? Had not the Baptist said before : '^ Think 
not to say within yourselves. We have Abraham for our 
father. For I tell you that Gtoà is able of these stones 
to raise up children to Abraham" (Matt. iii. 9). Similar 
affirmations in regard to the calling of the Gentiles to salva- 
tion may be found in every page of the prophets ; the post- 
exilian Messianism is filled with them, alone they account 
for proselytism.^ If Jesus is the Messias and knows He is 
the Messias, why, contrary to the Scriptures, should He 
have excluded the Gentiles? 

Again, did Jesus, in the course of His preaching, find 
no occasion to proclaim Israels obduracy ? Like John the 
Baptist, did He not affirm, many a time, that the axe was 
laid to the root of the tree ! Who then in default of Israel 
shall inherit the kingdom? Henceforth the preaching of the 
Gospel appears subject to no restriction ; and such does it appear 
in the parable of the sower, in which the sower starts to sow, 
without asking himself whether the land is Jewish or not. 
^^ The good ground that received the seed, this is he that 
heareth the word and understandeth " (Matt. xiii. 23). In 
the parable of the cockles, ^^ He that soweth the good seed is 
the Son of Man, and the field is the world " (Matt. xiii. 37).^ 

^HoLXZUAHK, ''Neut Théologie," vol. i. p. 73. Lao&anoe, ''Mes- 
sianisme,'' pp. 268, 285. MEmxBTZ, p. 17 and foil. 

*As to the parables that may be understood of the Church, the 
reader may consult Dom G. DoLAir, '* The Church in the Parables," in 
A. H. Mathbw's *<Soolesia or the Church of Christ " (London, 1906), 
pp. 1-19. 
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From these two observations we may infer that, in the 
Messianic plan of Jesns, the Gospel is not restricted to Israel, 
especially to that Israel which rebels against Him : Israel's 
privilege consists only in this that the Gospel message is 
brought to it first, according to the words of Jesus to the 
Canansean woman : ^^ Suffer first the children to be filled " 
(Msurk Yii. 27). The preaching of Jesus Himself is in fact 
confined to Galilee and to Jerusalem. He knows He has 
been sent to the lost sheep of the house of Israel (Matt. xv. 
24) and to them only. This is why the sheep of Israel 
appear alone in the foreground of the Gospel. But this 
does not exclude a background, that of the Gtentile world. 
The scruples which the Apostles will experience later on as 
to "passing over to the Gentiles" may be easily accounted 
for by the extreme boldness which such a step implies on 
the part of a Jew ; but they are based on no word of the 
Master. On the contrary, even without having recourse to 
this or that parable, as to the parables of the wicked husband- 
man or of those who were invited to the wedding, oi deducing 
from them that the Saviour had in view the rejection of 
Israel and the calling of the Gentiles, it suffices for us to 
affirm that the Gospel is not conditioned by any idea of race ; 
every man is our neighbour ; the disciples are the children 
of the Father who is in Heaven, and who " maketh His sun 
to rise upon the good and bad, and raineth upon the just 
and the unjust " (Matt. v. 45). 

We conclude, then, that the message of Jesus is limited 
neither as regards time by the belief in the near advent of 
the end of all things, nor as regards mankind by the exclu- 
sion of the Gentiles. As to the notion of the Church, it is 
implied in the separation which Jesus marks so distinctly 
between those who follow Him and those who do not, the 
former becoming the flock of which He is the shepherd. 
The essential character of this flock is not that of an enthu- 
siastic and individualistic Christianity without bond or rule ; 
this is rendered quite clear by the grant of powers made by the 
Saviour to His Apostles, and first of all to Peter, their leader.^ 

^ In the ** Zeitschrift fur die neutestam. Wiasensohaft," 1907, pp. 163- 
89, M. J. Kbbtknbûhl has made strenuous attempts to prove that Matt. 
XVI. 17-19 is a reply made by the mother-Churoh of Jerusalem to the ao- 
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oount they had received of the Antioohian oonfiict, as g^iven in St. Paul's 
Epiatle to the Galatiaos, Gal. n. 2-10. The Tu m PetruSy thus understood, 
was the charter of the legitimacy of the mother-Church ! Peter repre- 
sented the Church of Jerusalem and her rights against St. Paul's pre- 
tensions. According to the same writer, the scene which is reported 
as haying taken place at Ciesarea Philippi is not at all historical, though 
the narrative belongs to the collection of those loçia which — as he thinks 
— formed the (Gospel of the mother-Church. This narrative began to 
spread abroad, probably soon after the date of the Epistle to the Galatiana 
— hence after the year 60 — but certainly before the destruction of Jeru- 
salem in the year 70. I should not have even mentioned this paradoxical 
view, which is not to be taken seriously, were it not the symptom of a 
reaction against the view — ^just as paradoxical — of M. Besch. 



CHAPTER m. 
THE INFANT OHUBOH (oomrainu)). 

• 

We have discovered in a nuiaber of texts anterior to St. 
Paul's captivity, the existence of a Christian community 
separated from Judaism and made up of converts, most of 
whom do not come from Judaism and have neither its 
culture nor its spirit. This Boman-Hellenic community 
of Christians is Catholicism cJready realized. Its character- 
istic features, which we have found clearly manifested in 
those sources, exhibit themselves, as we are about to see, 
with still greater precision and completeness in a series of 
testimonies which begin with the Epistles of St. Paul's 
captivity (57-62 A.D.), and come to a close with the Epistles 
of St. Ignatius of Ântioch (about 110). 

I. 

The distinction, clearly made in the first Epistle to the 
Thessalonians between the governing church and the church 
that is governed (1 Thess. v. 13) is marked in the Epistle 
to the Philippians with an unexpected precision. We read 
in the inscription of the Epistle : ^' Paul and Timothy, the 
servants of Jesus Christ, to all the saints in Christ Jesus, 
who are at Philippi, and to the bishops and deacons, grace 
and peace " ^ 

For the first time there appears in the Christian litera- 

1 Phil. I : iramv rois àyioiç . . • roîg oiaiv iv ^ikiwwois avv cVuriecS- 
frocff Ktà ^uuc6votç, The predicate âyun applied to the Christians is 
borrowed from the Old Testament, according to which Israel is a holy 
nation, and the Israelites are saints, because they belong to.Grod (Ezod. xix. 
6 ; Dent. vn. 6, etc.). Up to the middle of the second century the faith- 
ful call themselves Sytoi ; later on this appellation is reserved to the 
Ohuroh. Haskack, '* Mission," vol. i. pp. 340. Kattehbusch, vol. 
n. p. 696. 

97 7 
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ture the name of the office thai succeeds to the office of the 
Âpostolate ; if the community of the saints of Philippi has 
its servants, hiaKovoi^ it has especially its hrLa-Koiroi^ a 
name which implies some primacy.^ Saints, episcopi and 
deacons form, all together, one and the same iKxXrftria 
(Philip, iv. 15). Paul entreats them to have but one mind, 
one love, one soul ; ' and to guard against the false apostles 
V7ho would compel them to be circumcised,^ for " we are the 
true circumcision, who in spirit serve Grod, and glory in 
Christ Jesus, not having confidence in the flesh" (iii. 2-3). 
He encourages them to be without blame in the midst of a 
perverse and corrupt generation, where they shine as torches, 
since they "hold the word of life" (ii. 16-16). 

To judge only from the few texts at our disposal, we 
might say that the formation of the hierarchy shows itself 
at Philippi more advanced than elsewhere. But no local 
circumstance accounts for this development, which is soon 
to manifest itself the same everywhere. 

The Epistle to the Colossians and that to the Ephesians 
show that the churches of Asia are organized Uke those of 
Macedonia and of Achaia.^ The name " Church '* serves to 

^ Rom. XVI. 1. Paul had already mentioned a deaconess at Cenchre», 
near Corinth. Liohtfoot, ''Christian Ministry," pp. 16-17. Lightfoot 
shows (p. 14) that the function of the Christian dioKovot does not originate 
in that of the hazan or servant of the synagogue, but is an office alto- 
gether new. The hazan was the beadle of the synagogue, and also the 
schoolmaster who taught the children how to read. Cf. A. RoBuraoir, 
art. ''Deacon and Deaconess," in the "Encyo. Biblica". 

' Pbjlt, pp. 488-94. Like the word c kkXv/o-ui, the word tvlcKovoç is 
common to Christian terminology and to the terminology of the Greek 
civil institutions. But the Christian office was not derived from its 
Greek analogue. Cf. (against Hatch and Hamack) A. Bobuibon, art. 
" Bishop •* in the " Encyc. Biblica ". 

' Philip. II. 2 : t6 avr6 <f>povfj[rt, r^v aûr^v àyàirrjv fp^ovrcr, (n;v^;(oc, 
r6 Iv <f>povovvTtç» 

^Philip, m. 2 : " Beware of dogs, beware of evil workers and of 
their mutilation ". Cf. Gal. v. 12. We find in both Epistles the same 
adversaries of St. Paul, also the same tone in St* Paul's expressions : he 
retorts against them the insults they fling at Christians who, like all 
Gentiles, are for them mere dogs, i.e. an impure set of men (compare in 
Matt. XV. 22 and foil, the episode of the Cananeean woman). 

'^ About the authenticity of these two Epistles, cf. T. K. Abbott, 
" Ephesians and Colossians " (Edinburgh and New York, 1897), iutro- 
dttctio». 
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designate the assembly of the faithftd of one and the same 
city, Laodicea for instance : ^^ Salute the brethren who are 
at Laodicea/' Paul writes to the Colossians, " and Nymphas, 
and the chnrch that is in his house. When this epistle 
shall have been read with you, cause that it be read also in 
the church of Laodicea" (Col. iv. 15-16). Paul speaks of 
psalms and canticles which the faithful sing together ; he 
wishes that the faithful of Colossœ should mutually teach 
and admonish one another ; ^ he exhorts them to act with 
wisdom towards those who are outside the Church {oi iÇcù, 
IV. 6). 

The Church of Colossœ has been evangelized, not by Paul, 
but by Epaphras, who has also devoted himself unsparingly 
to the churches of Laodicea and of Hierapolis (Col. iv. 13) : 
Paul calls Epaphras the BiaKovo^ rod p^icrroS, but here the 
word SioKovo^; signifies probably simply missionary.^ The 
Colossians must abide in the faith they have received, in the 
faith as it has been taught them.' Let them beware lest 
any one lead them astray " by philosophy and vain deceit, 
according to the tradition of men, according to the elements 
of the world, and not according to Christ" (ii. 8). 

In this severe formula is comprised all that Paul deems 
the contrary of the truth according to Christ which he 
preaches and which Epaphras also preaches ; for he is sure 
he has regarding the Gospel the same ideas as Epaphras. 
The " elements of the world " are the popular errors of the 
Gentiles ; the ^^ empty and deceitful philosophy " designates 
here some beginning of Gnosticism ; the " tradition of 
men " {'rrapdBoa-i<: r&v àvOpayircùv) means the teachers of this 
philosophy. It is easy to infer from these data that the 
errors against which St. Paul warns the Colossians belong 
to some JudfiBo-Greek syncretism, of an ascetical and specu- 

1 CoL m. 16 ; Eph. v. 19. 

*CoL I. 7. Paul gives himself the title of dtaxovos (Col. n. 23), and 
he gives it also to Tyohicus (Eph. vi. 21). 

'Col. n. 7 : «»s irapcXa/3crc . . . Koêàs iail^x^V* ' This is the notion 
of the irapâ^a-iÇf which is fundamental with St. Paul. Cf. Col. i. 7 (xaOetc 
ffudêtT€ àtrb^ E9ra0pâ). 1 Cor. XI. 2 (Kaêàç irapcdcaica vfûv ràs 7rtipad6a€iç 
Korix^*)' l Thess. jv. 1 ; 1 Cor. xv. 1, 2, XX. 23 ; Gai. i. 9, 12 ; Phil. 
jv. 9. 
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lative kind.' ^^ If you be dead with Christ from the ele- 
ments of this world, why do you subject yourselves to or- 
dinances, as living in the world ? " Some fasten upon you 
precepts of abstinence, which have indeed some appearance 
of wisdom, of humility, of contempt of the body, but they are 
in truth, '^ precepts and teachings of men ".* The Gospel on 
the contrary is a precept and teaching of Grod. 

It is in Christ you have believed, Paul says to the 
Ephesians, ^^ after you had heard the word of truth, the 
gospel of your salvation : in whom also believing you were 
signed with the holy spirit of promise, who is the pledge of 
our inheritance " (Eph. i. 13). We find always the same 
method : the preaching of the Grospel, the birth of &âth in 
the faithful, baptism, the outpouring of the Holy Ghost. 
Through baptism, the faithful rise from the death of sin to a 
life which is the life of Christ. The Grospel is the Gospel of 
salvation, since we are saved through faith (ii. 8). Formerly 
the faithful of Ephesus to whom Paul writes, and likewise 
all the faithful of Asia to whom his Epistle is addressed, 
'' were called uncircumcision by that which is called circum- 
cision"; for they were ^'aliens from the conversation of 
Israel " ; they were ^^ without hope and without God (adeoi) 
in this world."' But now, they are ^' made nigh by the 

^LiGHTFooT, " ColoBsiaiiB," pp. 71-111, ttod Peat, pp. 391-98, in 
their estimate of this first apparition of Gnosticism in the field of Christian 
propaganda^ consider that Gnosticism was independent of Christianity and 
preceded it ; it had attempted to build up Jewish syncretisms, before it 
attempted to do the same for Christianity. W. Boubsxt, *' Hauptprobleme 
der Gnosis " (Gottingen, 1907), pp. 5-7. 

' Col. n. 20 : §1 àirtâdvtrt <rvv Xpiorf àir6 r&v UToixfl»v rov Kotrftov^ 
ri ttr C»vT€t KÔa-fu^ hoyiiori^ttrêt ; . • . 22, leorà rh tvrâkfAora koi à^àaa'Kdk^a£ 
T&v àv3p»ir»v. F. CuMONT, '^ Les religions orientales dans le paganisme 
romain *' (Paris, 1906), p. 24S. '' Ail writers agree with Firmicus Matemus 
in acknowledging that heathens worshipped the elements. This word 
meant not only the four simple substances whose opposition and various 
combinations produce the phenomena of the material world, but also the 
stars and, as a whole, the principles of all heavenly and earthly bodies." 
However, F. Prat, p. 252, remarks that for St. Paul (Gal. iv. 3, 9 ; 
Col. II. 8, 20) the ** elements of the world '' signify elen&entary doctrines, 
like the alphabet (œroixtui) which is taught to children. 

' The word ââtog is not found in the LXX and is found nowhere but 
here in the whole New Teatftment. St. Pwil means that the (Gentiles, 
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blood of Jesus Christ/' for Christ has overthrown the wall 
of separation that was raised* between the circumcised and 
the uncircumcised : ^^ He hath made both peoples one. . . . 
He makes the two in Himself into a new man. . . . He 
reconciles both to God in one body by the cross." The same 
peace is brought to the uncircumcised who were afar, and 
to the circumcised who were near : henceforth both have 
access to the Father '' in one and the same Spirit ". The 
uncircumcised are no longer strangers and pilgrims, but 
citizens of one and the same city, members of the house of 
Grod, " built upon the foundation of the apostles and pro- 
phets, Jesus Christ himself being the chief-comer stone : 
in whom all the building, being framed together, groweth 
up into an holy temple in the Lord, in whom you also 
are built together into an habitation of Groà in Spirit." ^ 

This elaborate phrase reminds us of the words of Psalm 
cxvii. 22, about the stone rejected by the builders, which 
afterwards became the comer stone of the structure : an 
image preserved in a logion of Christ.' A building is 
being raised, of which Jesus is the comer stone, and the 
Apostles and Prophets of the Qospel, the foundation. The 
faithful are built on this foundation, iiroi/eoBofivôépre^, they 
are bound together in the building a-vpoi/eoBofieta'de,^ and the 
whole edifice is ^'a holy temple in the Lord," a dwelling of 

who adore the *' elements," do not know Qoà. Habnack, *' Der Yorwurf 
des Atheismus " (1906), pp. 3-4. 

' Eph. n. 11-22. The unoircumcisediwere excluded from r^ç iroXirciar 
rod *la-pari\, they were (4voi as regards the people of Gk>d ; Christ has 
made rà àft/(f>6r«pa tv ; Christ has created rovç dvo cV avr^ tig tva Ktuvev 
avôpanov, a man made up of body and of spirit : he reconciles to God 
rovç àfKJHrrépovç iv M (r&fian, which body is His own. Both have access 
to Qod, iv M vvtviiori. Henceforth there are no more'^cVoi, no more 
vapoiKOi, but only (rvyiroXirm. It should be noticed how the two notions, 
the notion of a visible city and that of a mystical body, penetrate each 
other. As to the right of citizenship and the foreigners dwelling in 
Greek cities, cf. Chafot, ^* Prov. d'Asie," p. 148 and foil. 

' Mark. xn. 10 ; Matt. xxi. 42 ; Luke xx. 17. Cf. Acts iv. 11 and 
1 Pet. n. 7. 

' Cf. Heb. in. 6 : xp^^^^ , . , oZ oIkoç ia^tv i^/ictr. The author of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews means that henceforth the Christians are, to 
the exclusion of the Jews, the house of God, the people of Gk>d. For St. 
Paul, the new house of God is still being built : this is the meaning of 
the word otKodo/i^, in contrast with olkoç. 
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God in spirit. The image conveyed by the word oUoiofiij 
which loses its peculiar force in the Latin word aedifieaiio, 
is very dear to St. Paul, who uses it in its full meaning : he 
writes to the Bomans that the fact of his having preached 
the Gospel everywhere, from Jerusalem to Illyricum, without 
having ever visited them, is to be accounted for by his set 
purpose to preach the Gospel where the name of Christ had 
not been as yet invoked, ^* lest I should build upon another 
man's foundation" (Bom. xv. 20). Paul applies the image 
of oUoBofiij not to the conversion or progress of each one of 
the faithful individually but to the collective building up or 
'^ edification/' such as is the founding of a church, its in- 
struction and correction, and still more to the growth of faith 
in the whole world. 

A building, a city — ^these are imperfect analogies, since 
the Apostle wishes to portray the organic and hving xmity 
of a people whose members do not form a race joined to- 
gether by ties of flesh and blood. Paul has in view the 
unity of the Spirit who lives in every Christian: nor 
does that content him, and he makes bold to conceive the 
unity as one of body, the faithful being only the members 
of the body, and the body being Christ Himself.^ Through 
the faith they receive, and through baptism, circumcised and 
uncircumcised form together one single body, one and the 
same new man : Jews and Greeks become " members of the 
same body" (a-vcra-wfui, Eph. ill. 6). 

This body, which is the Church, has Jesus Christ for its 
head.' Paul analyses the image he has thus conceived. He 
knows, and he has told the Colossians (Col. ii. 19), that the 
body receives from the head its normal increase by means of 
the bonds and joints through which it is united to the head. 
Writing to the Ephesians (Eph. rv. 15-6), he insists on this 
thought, that from the head the body receives its harmony, 

^Thifl image of the body of Christ, applied to the Ohuroh, had 
already been used by St. Paul Bom. xn. 4-6 ; 1 Cor. xii. 12, 27. 

< Eph. I. 22-3 : avr6v Id»K€v iec^aXi)i' vnip wâvra rj ckicXi/c»^ ^is 
cWiv TO a&fia aiiTovy rh irXripmfia rov rà iravra c v nàaiv irXrjpovfUvov, For 
the meaning of this difficult text, see Prat, p. 422. Gk>d gave Christ as 
the supreme head {virtp wàvra) to the Church which is His body, the com- 
plement of Him who is fully completed in all His members. 
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its organic unity and energy, and its growth. Thus the 
faithful must grow up ^^ in Him who is the head, even Christ ". 
And here is another point of view. The man and the 
woman united in wedlock are two in one flesh : but the hus- 
band is the head of the woman, and likewise ^^ Christ is the 
head of the Church, whose Saviour He is".^ Thus the 
Church comes to be personified: she is, as it were, the 
spouse of Christ. '^ Christ loved the Church, and delivered 
himself up for it ; that he might sanctify it, cleansing it by 
the laver of water in the word of life, that he might present 
it to himself a glorious church, not having spot or wrinkle, 
or any such thing, but that it should be holy and without 
blemish.'' ^ This Church, this mystical body, this mystical 
Christ, is not a being subsisting apart from the members of 
which it is made up : it is a number which increases day by 
day, unit by unit : hence the part of the Word and that of 
Baptism. Still, taken as a whole, this number is something 
that is one and organized ; something that is living and 
visible, like a spouse ; indeed, something that is sanctified 
and glorious and indefectible, like a holy and spotless 
spouse. 

Unity and newness, and all this both mystical and tang- 
ible. ^^ Lie not one to another : stripping yourselves of the 
old man with his deeds, and putting on the new, him who 
is renewed unto knowledge, according to the image of him 
that created him ; where there is neither Gentile nor Jew, 
circumcision nor uncircumcision, Barbarian nor Scythian, bond 
nor free. But Christ is all, and in all." ' Elsewhere Paul had 

' Eph. y. 23 : av^p iariv K€<f>aX^ rtjç yuvaiK^c àç Ktà 6 Xpiar^ç KttJHÎk^ 

* Eph. y. 25-7 : iva aMfv éyiafrjf Kaôtipio-aç r^ Xourp^ rov vèaroç tv 
prifiort . . . iva j âyia Koi âfjMfjLoç. The meaning of the word pfffiari û 
rather obaoure. Some commentators understand it of the baptismal for- 
mula. Many see in it an allusion to the preaching of the Gospel, by 
which faith is begotten in our souls. In support of this latter yiew, 
which we think preferable, see Bom. x. 17. 

'The mention of the '* Scythians" marks the belief which eyen 
at this early date obtained, that Christianity had already been pieached 
everywhere. This is an important point, for it shows that the notion 
of Catholicity is yery closely connected with the notion of Qospel, of 
aipvypa : the Gospel is for all mankind, and all mankind has already 
heard it. Col. I. 6 : r6 tvcefytkiov rh wapbv €tç vfiàç Kaôiiç leal cv iravri r^ 
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already made a distinction between the interior and the ex. 
terior man : the former being renewed day after day, whilst 
the latter falls away daily : to be a Scythian or a Greek or a 
Jew, is something exterior : but one and the same inner char- 
acter nnites those separated, dissimilar, and hostile peoples : 
it reconciles them and binds them all together. " Be care- 
ful to keep the unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace ; one 
body and one Spirit . . . one Lord, one faith, one baptism, 
one God and father of all, who is above all, [working] through 
all, [dwelling] in all," ^ i.e. all those who have been reconciled 
to Him through Jesus Christ. 

In his ^^ History of Dogma," Harnack has these 
words : ^^ The mere fact that from nearly the beginning 
of Christendom, its members reflected and speculated not 
only about Gk>d and Christ, but also about the Church, 
teaches us how profoundly the Christian consciousness was 
convinced that the Christians were a new people, the people 
of God ". Harnack prefers, it is true, to postpone this 
conscious recognition to the time of the Epistle of St. 
Clement of Bome and of the Epistle of St. Polycarp of 
Smyrna : but we have just learnt from St. Paul that, before 
the year 60, i.e. before the dying out of the first Christian 
generation, the Christians knew that they formed a body : 
their ^^ speculations " then concerning that Divine creation 
which they believed the Church to be, had already forced 
themselves upon them. ^^ These speculations of the earliest 
period of Gentile Christianity about Christ and the Church, 
as inseparable correlative ideas, are of the greatest import- 
ance, for they have absolutely nothing Hellenic in them, 
but rather are the outcome of the Apostolic tradition." ^ 

The Church that is the object of those speculations, is 
not the heavenly Church, nor merely the ^^ mystical body ". 
Harnack is in error when, under the pretext that ^^ on earth, 
the members of the Church are dispersed rather than united," 

K6aiMf, Id, 23 : r6 cvayyAcov t6 laipvxêiv iv naa^ rj fcriVcc r^ vvb r6p 
ovpav6v. The same thought is found in 1 Tim. m. 6, and still better in 
ApoG. VIL 9. 

^ £ph. lY. 3-6. See the whole excellent chapter in Pïult, pp. 417-33, 
'* TEglise, corps mystique da Christ *\ 

''^Dogmengeschichte,*' vol. i. p. 144. 
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he affirms that the unity of the Church was not visible upon 
earth ; and that it existed only in as far as it was to be one 
day effected "in the Kingdom of Christ".^ 

To these statements of Hamack's we may reply that the 
Jews of the Dispersion, even though dispersed, still belonged 
to one visible Israel. Do not the texts we have adduced 
show that the unity of the dispersed Christians is just as 
real as that of the Jews ? If it is spiritual in its source 
which is faith, salvation, the Spirit, it is visible in its 
members, who are baptized with a visible baptism, grouped 
into visible communities, and communities united with one 
another so as to form one race (7^09), as manifest to the 
world as the Greek or the Jewish race. As to the heavenly 
Church, she is just as distinct from the visible Christian 
conmiunity, as the Jewish people was from the heavenly 
Jerusalem. 

« 

Let us suspend for a while the study of the Pauline 
Epistles to make a study of the Didachè. This does not 
mean that, in our estimation, this document must be dated 
from about the year 60, although we believe, with Funk, 
that it certainly belongs to the last decades of the first Chris- 
tian century. But it testifies to thoughts and institutions 
that are unquestionably primitive, and the general view it 
gives us is complete enough to explain and set in their proper 
place the fragmentary details we may gather later on.^ 

We shall be near the truth in supposing that the document 
in question draws its inspiration, at least in its ethical part, 
from that Jewish moralism of which the Epistle of St. James 
is BO remarkable an echo — a spiritual condition very similar 
to that of the class of proselytes called (f>o/3ovfi€voi rov Oeop, 
No mention is made of ^^ wisdom," any more than in the 
Epistle of St. James ; or of the ^^ Law," but much of the 

^As regards the heayenly Church or the heayenly Jerusalem, cf. 
*' Apoc." XXI. 2 and Swbtb'b note, ** Apoc." in loc. The Jews, although 
they were an earthly nation, expected nevertheless the heavenly Jeru- 
salem : "IVEsdr."x. 27; "Apoc. Baruch," iv. 3; "Orac. Sibyll." v. 
420, etc. 

' Babdbnhswbk, *' Qeschichte der altk. Litteratur,'* vol. i. (Freiburg, 
1902), pp. 78-80. H. Hbmmbb, ''Doctrine des apôtres" (Paris, 1907), 

pp. XX VL -XXXV. 
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'' fear of God ". The Christian must teach '< the fear of God " 
to his children^ from their infancy (Did. iv. 9). He most 
avoid giving orders vnth sharpness to his servants " who 
hope in the same God," lest, through ill-usage, he may turn 
them away from "fearing God" (rv. 10). These precepts, 
which are Jevnsh in spirit and in expression, may have been 
taken from a kind of ethical catechism used by the prose- 
lytes. 

On this Jewish moralism is superimposed a Christianity 
that has none of that charismatic enthusiasm which, judg- 
ing from a few texts, we might think was the predomi- 
nant, and all-compelling feature of primitive Christian com- 
munities: on the contrary, this Christianity is made up 
entirely of distinct and peremptory precepts based on the 
word of the Lord : " Your prayers and alms and all jonx 
deeds so do, as ye have it in the Gospel of our Lord " (xv. 
4). "Do thou in no wise forsake the commandments of 
the Lord; but thou shalt keep what thou hast received, 
neither adding thereto nor taking away therefrom" (iv. 13). 
Individual inspiration — even should it come from the Holy 
Ghost — ^is subordinated to commands that have been handed 
down, received, and established, and are supreme. " Who- 
soever . . . cometh and teacheth you all these things that 
have been said here, receive him ; whoso teacheth a different 
and destructive doctrine, receive him not" (xi. 1-2). There 
was then a BiBaxv» & teaching, already determined and de- 
fined, a teaching which admitted of no opposition.^ 

Whilst the Epistle of St. James is addressed " to the 
twelve tribes which are in the Dispersion," the " Didachè " is 
addressed to the Gentiles. But this " Didachè " is the 
" Didachè " of the Lord, i.e. of Jesus Christ, and the twelve 
Apostles are entrusted with its announcement. The office 
assigned to the Apostles is that of announcing and attesting 
the doctrine of Him who alone teaches. The Twelve are con- 
sidered no longer as sent to the twelve tribes : their message 
is for the ëOvr) whom St. Paul had formerly reserved to him- 
self, when leaving the circumcised to the care of the Twelve. 

^DobsohOiz, p. 196 and foil., p. 205 and foil., draws the reader's 
attention to these '* Catholicising'' tendencies : it is true he assigns to 
the *' Didachè "and to the Pastoral Epistles a later date than we do. 
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The centre of gravity of Christianity is thus displaced: 
nevertheless, the principle of authority remains the same. 

Again, the ^'Didache" bears witness to the fact that 
Christianity is not only an ethical rule and a reUgious faith, 
but also an organized worship : it has its stated &bsts on 
Wednesdays and Fridays : ^^ Let not your &8ts be with the 
hypocrites; for they fast on Mondays and Thursdays" 
(Yiii. 1), which amounts to saying, Do not fast on the 
same days as the Jews, and shows how deep was the separa- 
tion between the Christians and the Jews. The ^^Didachè " 
continues in the same strain: ^^ Neither pray as the hypo- 
crites, but as the Lord commanded in His Gk)spel " (yiii. 2) ; 
then it gives the text of the Lord's Prayer, which Christians 
are expected to say three times a day. Elsewhere (vii. 1-4) 
the ^^ Didachè '* describes the rite of the baptism ^^ into the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit ". 
Further on (ix. 1-x. 7) it gives a description of the Eucharist 
in which those alone must be allowed to share ^^ who have 
been baptized into the name of Jesus " (ix. 5). The Euchar- 
ist is celebrated in common, every Sunday (xrv. 1). It sets 
before us then a reserved and sacramental worship, in which 
no one is allowed to take part, save after an initiation which 
is also sacramental. 

Moreover, some features stand out which were merely in- 
dicated in the Pauline Epistles of the Captivity. The chief 
of these is the local and settled hierarchy, in contrast with 
the itinerant missionaries : " Appoint, therefore, for your- 
selves, epiacopi and deacons worthy of the Lord, men meek, 
and not lovers of money, sincere and proved ; for they render 
to you the service of prophets and teachers".^ 

The community raises, by way of election, some of its 
members to the episcopate and to the diaconate. The 

^ '* Didaohè," XV. 1 : Xciporov^irarc o^v iavroiç twio-Kéwovç «ai duiKÔvoyç 
â^vç Tov Kvpiov . . . vfûv yàp \§iTovpyov(n koL avTol t^v Xttrovpyiav r&v 
vpoffurfT&v Kfà didao'icaXfl»v. — The verb x^H^^'^^^*^^ ^ ^^^ synonymotiB with 
X«(paff iirtTiOivaiy and means to choose with raised hands, to appoint by 
suffirage. The word Xcirovpyta has the indefinite meaning of service, 
mwnu» : Philip, u. 25 ; Heb. vni. 2 ; Bom. xm. 6 and xv. 16. It denotes 
also the priestly service in the temple : Luke i. 23 ; Heb. vin. 6, ix. 21. 
Regarding the civil offices of Greek cities, caUed also liturgies, cf. Ohàpot, 
'' Province d'Asie," p. 266 and folL 
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community elects : hence it is not a supematoral charism 
that designates and invests ; nay, the community is not in- 
vited to take into account such extraordinary gifts of the 
Spirit, since the ^^Didache" enjoins the faithful to prize 
chiefly the moral attainments of those they choose, their 
kindness, sincerity, disinterestedness: they must be SeBo- 
Kifiaa-fihfo^, i.e. men whose worth is vouched for by the judg- 
ment of all, as is observed in the election of the magistrates of 
Greek cities. The community elects those chosen, for itself 
(eat/rotç), for its local service, and not for a universal ministry. 
It chooses the epiacopi and the deacons, first for the liturgical 
ministry previously described, the breaking of bread, cele- 
brated on Sunday. The close connexion between that 
ministration and the election of epiacopi and deacons is 
signified, as Funk justly remarked, by the conjunction oSy 
which joins together the two developments.^ 

Before becoming a tradition that is maintained, Chris- 
tianity is a ^* word " that is propagated. How invoke him in 
whom one does not as yet believe ; and how believe in him 
of whom one has not as yet heard? ^^Bemember your 
prelates, who have spoken the word of God to you," says the 
Epistle to the Hebrews ^ and the '' Didachà " : '' My child, 
him that speaketh to thee the word of God remember night 
and day ; and thou shalt honour him as the Lord ; for where 
the word of the Lord is uttered, there is the Lord " (iv. 1). 
Making its own these words of the " Didachè," the Epistle 
of Barnabas will say later on: ^^Thou shalt love, as the 
apple of thine eye, every one that speaketh to thee the 
word of the Lord ".' When enumerating in the Epistle to 
the Ephesians the various offices God had given to the 
Church, St. Paul had already mentioned the Apostles, 

^ '* Didaohè," xi. 11, contains a rather obscure passage : '* Every pro- 
phet proved true, doing [what he does] unto the mystery of the Church 
in the world (noi&v cir fivarfipiov Ko<rfuic6v tKKkiiaiaç)^ yet not teaching 
others to do what he himself doeth, shall not be judged by you, for it is 
for Gk>d to judge him: for so did also the ancient prophets". 
Scholars have framed many bewildering hypotheses as to the meaning of 
this cosmic mystery of the Church. H. Wsikkl, '^Die Wirkungen des 
Oeistes und der Qeister im naohapostolischen Zeitalter ** (Freiburg, 1899), 
pp. 131-8. FuKK, '* PP. apostoL" v. 1, p. 28. HEXiaE, p. xcvn.-xcix. 

> Heb. zm. 7. ' Basxab. '* Epistula," xix. 9. 
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prophets, evangelists, and also the pastors and the teachers.^ 
The ^^Didachè" witnesses to that sharing by the '^pastors" 
in the doctrinal government of the Chnrch : "Despise not *' 
the epiacopi, and the deacons, " for they are your honoured 
ones, like the prophets and teachers " (xv. 2). 

According to Hamack, the preaching of the Lord's 
word is, in the " Didactô," the exclusive function of the 
itinerant missionaries (Apostles, prophets, and teachers) : he 
recalls the indubitable fact that, unlike the epiaeopi and the 
deacons, these missionaries were not chosen by the local 
churches : ^ but perhaps he has failed to give its full value 
to the fact that, in the "Didachà," the local church is the 
judge of the credit to be given to these itinerant mission- 
aries. We have already seen how St. Paul subordinated the 
charisms first to the received faith, and then to the edifica- 
tion of the conununity : an even stricter subordination is im- 
posed by the " Didachà " on the ministry of these itinerant 
preachers. Whoever comes and teaches a doctrine that 
differs from the received faith, must not be listened to (xi. 2) : 
" whoever comes : " he is, then, a missionary from the outside, 
and the community judges him from his words. The com- 
munity has become a true and self-sufficing home : these 
missionaries must be welcomed, but only for a short while 
and when on their way. Apostles and prophets are received 
" as the Lord " (xi. 4) ; but if an apostle delays more than 
two days, " he is a false prophet " (xi. 5) ; and if, on leaving, 
he asks for money, "he is a false prophet '' (xi. 6), for " not 
every one that speaketh in the spirit is a prophet, but only if 
he hold the ways of the Lord : therefore by their ways shall 
the false prophet and the real prophet be known" (xi. 8). 

^ Eph. IV. 11 : IBtffccv rov; fUv àwoarâkouç, roùç de irpo(l>rfra£, rovs de 
€vaYy*\iard£f rovç de notfUvat Ktà dUkurKtSXaus. There ia, in this text, a 
Bignificant grouping. In the first place St Paul puts the Apostles and 
the prophets (just as in Eph. ii. 20, where the Apostles and prophets are 
called the foundations of the Church). In the second place, he places to- 
gether pastors and teachers. Between the first and the second group 
come the '* evangelists ". Here, then, the teachers seem to be subject to 
the pastors. Pastors and teachers together make up the local hierarchy. 
Cf. 1 Pet. V. 2 ; 1 Tim. ra. 2 : de* t6u Mo-kowov , . . dcdafcriicài/ [tlvai] ; 
Tit I. 9. 

« " MiMion," vol. X. p. 28a 
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The ^'Didachà" insists on the marks by means of which 
true prophets will be distinguished from the false, as though 
each church were daily exposed to the danger of being over- 
reached and imposed upon, as in St. Jerome's time good 
Christians might be fleeced by the wayfaring monks, called 
Remoboth. The ^^ Didachë " could not have affirmed more 
strongly the supremacy of the local church and of those 
who preside over it. 

This, then, is the Christianity of the "Didache" — a 
Christianity of community life and institutions, autonomous 
and authoritative — similar to the Christianity revealed to us 
by the documents of the first generation. The settled hier- 
archy is established everywhere, the wayfaring missionaries 
are subordinated to it, the great Apostles have disappeared, 
the prophets are about to disappear. Still those missionaries 
who for many years moved about from one church to the 
other,^ were providential agents for the establishment of 
that unity which bound all the churches together, that unity 
the doctrinal character of which St. Paul had so forcibly ex- 
pounded. Thus, though the ^^ Didachè " is, on this subject 
of Christian unity, less explicit than St. Paul, with whose 
teaching it does not seem to have been at all acquainted, it 
has the same sense of unity. In its vocabulary, the word 
èKK\7}crla denotes the assembly of the faithful gathered for 
prayer (iv. 14), and also denotes the new people which the 
Gospel has brought forth into this world, and which shall be 
one day firmly established in God's kingdom as in its pro- 
mised land. ^^ Even as this broken bread was scattered over 
the hills, and was gathered together and became one, so let 
Thy Church be gathered together from the ends of the earth 
into Thy Kingdom." » «Eemember, Lord, Thy Church, to 
deliver it from evil and make it perfect in Thy love, and to 
gather it from the four winds, to be sanctified in Thy King, 
dom which Thou hast prepared for it."* The Christian 

1 Habnack, " Mission." vol. i. pp. 286. 

^ Did. IX. 4 : <ntvax^^o> o'ov ^ ttcKKiftria dirb r&v irrpdreov r^r ^7^. 

' Did. X. 5 : avva^v avr^v âirb r&v rtavapùiv âvéfioùv. Cf. the Jewish 
prayers for the return of the Jews of the Dispersion to Jerusalem. 
*' Psalm. Salom." viu. 34. These few words of the '* Didaohè '* show how 
deeply those Christians realised the spread of Christianity ftll over the 
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commxinity, now spread all over the world, shall be one day 
united in the kingdom of the Father: then and only then 
shall the unity be perfect ; but even now, upon earth, Chris, 
tians are penetrated by the deepest sense of that unity of 
unities. 

Far better than the ''Didachë," the first of the two 
Epistles that bear the name of St. Peter gives us approxi- 
mately the date of its own origin, for it was written during 
a time of persecution which^ may be identified with that 
undertaken by Nero.^ 

The Epistle is addressed to Christians who are not of 
Jewish birth (ii. 10) and who dwell dispersed amongst the 
Gentiles (ii. 12).^ "Have your conversation good among 
the Gentiles : that, whereas they speak against you as evil- 
doers, they may by the good works, which they shall behold 
in you, glorify God in the day of visitation" (ii. 12). The 
will of God is that by their conduct the faithful should 
silence the foolish men who misjudge them (ii. 15). 
" Have a good conscience, that, whereas they speak evil of 

world known to them, and thia deep realization ia met with in many 
other texts. Cf. Hebmab, " Simil." vni. 3 : *' This great tree that casts 
its shadow over plains and mountains, and aU the earth, is the law of 
God that was given to the whole world {doôtis tîç Skov t6v Kwryjov)^ and 
this law is the Son of God proclaimed to the ends of the earth " (lei/pvx^»^ 
cir rà iripara Trjç yrjç). The same thought is found in ''Sim." iz. 17. 
Later on, St. Ignatius also speaks of the bishops who are established Kara 
rà vripanu The uncanonical ending of St. Mark's Gk>8pel says that Jesus 
sent through the Apostles the message {Kripvyna) of salvation *' from the 
East to the West " (ân-À àvaroXrjs kolI axpi dvcrcfiof). 

1 Regarding the authenticity and date of St. Peter's first Epistle, cf. 
Bioo, '* Epistles of St. Peter and St. Jude " (Edinburgh, 1901), pp. 1-87. 
Cf. Haknack, '* Chronologie," vol. i. pp. 464-5. 

' The word ckkXi^o-ui is not used in the address, which speaks of the 
elect of Jesus Christ, of the *' Dispersion " in Pontus, Galatia, Cappa- 
docia and Bithynia. To my knowledge, this is the only instance of the 
Christian use of the word '' Dispersion ". The Epistle would seem to be 
afraid to draw the reader's attention to local churches. Likewise, in the 
subscription (v. 13), we read : ''The elect that is in Babylon," instead 
of the Church of Rome. The ''Prima Petri " does not use the word 
fKKktftria even once. On the identity of Babylon with Rome see H. 
GuNKSL in J. Wbisb, "Schriften dee iN'.T." (Gôttingen, 1908), vol. ii. 
p. 571- 
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yon, they may be ashamed who falsely accuse your good 
conversation in Christ " (iii. 16). It is precisely on account 
of their quality and name of Christians that the faithful are 
misjudged and slandered (iv. 16). 

Their unity, then, is manifest, and this unity is the 
unity of their faith and of their brotherhood. "You have 
purified your souls in your obedience to the truth unto un- 
feigned love of the brethren, love then one another from the 
heart fervently, being begotten again, not of corruptible seed, 
but of incorruptible, through the word of God, which Uveth 
and abideth for ever" (i. 22-3). The &ithful are as new- 
bom children (xi. 2). Jesus is for them "the living stone," 
and they are themselves " as living stones, built up into a 
spiritual house ".^ 

Many comparisons are used, which have for their pur- 
pose to describe the organic unity of Christians, but none 
describes it better than that of the chosen people. " For 
you are an elect race, a royal priesthood, a holy nation, a 
purchased people : that you may declare his virtues, who 
hath called you out of darkness into his marvellous light" 
(II. 9). In the midst of the unbelieving world and in con- 
trast with blind Judaism, Christians have shared in the 
light : they are brothers, and therefore they form one family, 
one race ; but it is a race of election, one freely chosen by 
God ; they are a priestly and kingly gena ; they are a holy 
eOvo^ ; being converts from Gentilism, they are a new people 
of God.^ They are a flock which was without a shepherd, 
and which has now come back to Him who is the shepherd 
and the " episcopus " of souls, i.e. to Christ.' When using 
these words, the Epistle has in view the faithful spread all 
over the world, not a special local community. Gt>d is 

^ 1 Pet. n. 4-5 : Xi^oc («Frcff oIxodo/AC t<r^c oricof irvcvfkiriicoff. 

' 1 Pet. II. 9 : viiêis de yivot c kXcktov (Isa. XLin. 20), /Soo-iXcioy ccporcvfui 
(£xod. XIX. 6), tôvos Sytov (ibid,). \a6ç m ircpiirotiycriv (Isa. XLin. 21). In 
Exod. loo. oit. the people of Israel is caUed a people of priests, a title 
of honour and of grace ; and yet Israel has besides a special priesthood. 

' 1 Pet. n. 25 : j^c yap &ç wpopara frXavtt/icvoi, oXX* tinaTpaifnirt vvy 
cVl t6v noifjJva Koi cVicrxofrov r&v ^jrvx*^^ vfi&v. Cf. Ezech. XXXIV. 11, 12. 
Gf. ** Qracula Sibyllina " the fragment cited by Theophilus, '* Ad Autolyc" 
n. 36 : ov rpeprr audi ^/3cî<r^c Ô€6v t6v cirurKOirov vfiAv — v^urrov yvMon^r 
TravciroTrr^v fiapTvpa iravroiv. 
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the shepherd : the name q/nseopua, given to Him, is a re- 
miniscence of Ezekiel and also an allusion to the office of 
the epiaeopvs in every church. 

Like St. Fanl in his great Epistles, the ^' Prima Petri" 
describes admirably both the newness and the unity of the 
Christian people ; like St. Paul also, it does not forget the 
gifts of the Spirit who works in this new people. "As 
every man hath received grace, ministering the same one 
to another : as good stewards of the manifold grace of God " 
(lY. 10). As in St. Paul, the charism is granted by God for 
the welfare of the community. However the " Prima Petri " 
seems to look upon it as an office, we might say as a grace 
attached to a function. Charisms are distributed to those 
who announce the word of the Lord, and to those who serve. 
" If any man speak, let him speak as the logia of God " (id,) 
i.e. he who teaches must teach only what is from God, and 
not what is from man, or what comes from his own fancy. 
" If any man minister, let him minister as of the strength 
which God supplieth." We shall not force the terms of this 
antithesis, so as to see deacons in those who serve, and epiacopi 
in those who speak ; but on the other hand, we must at least 
grant that there are, in the local church, men filled with grace, 
whose mission it is to instruct that special Christian com- 
munity and minister to its various needs. 

Elsewhere the "Prima Petri" speaks more clearly on 
the same topic. " The elders therefore among you I exhort " 
(v. 1). Then it continues, in words which show that these 
presbyters are, by their office, the leaders of the community : 
" Feed the flock of God which is among you, taking care of 
it not by constraint, but willingly according to God : not for 
filthy lucre's sake, but voluntarily ; neither as lording it over 
the clergy, but being made a pattern of the flock from the 
heart. And when the prince of pastors shall appear, you 
shall receive a never-fading crown of glory." ^ Here the 
fold is the local church, and has immediate pastors, who are 
called, in the Epistle, presbyters. Christ is their invisible 
leader and chief pastor (àpxt^'roifjurjv). They rule and ad- 

^ 1 Pet. V. 2-4 : woifiavart t6 iv vfiiv iroifiviov rov ^cov, . . . rvrroi 
yivéfàtvoi rov irotfiviov. Cf. Heb. xin. 20. The expression àpxtiroifjoiv is 
well known and denotes a leader of shepherds. DsissuAinf , p. 65. 

8 
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minister: hence ihey may be tempted to be domineering, 

harsh, and self-seeking. 

* « 

« 

If we have put off till now the study of the Pastoral 
Epistles, it is not because we doubt their authenticity : we 
believe they are the work of St. Paul, and the various ob- 
jections, some, not insignificant, raised against their Pauline 
origin especially on account of their style, do not seem to 
us decisive.^ They belong to an horizon different from that 
of the great Epistles of Paul and from that of the Epistles 
of the captivity : they constitute by themselves an homo- 
geneous, distinct, and late group ; they are subsequent to all 
that we know, from other sources, of the Apostle's life and 
belong to the last days of his life ; but they are his work. 

Unlike the '^ Didache," the Pastoral Epistles are not a 
didactic treatise on ecclesiastical life: they are completely 
or almost completely silent on several points, for instance on 
Christian worship. They dwell at length on some special 
features, as though their purpose were to emphasize some 
truth which it was opportune to emphasize at that parti- 
cular time. 

In the first place, Paul insists on the authoritative 
character of faith. " O Timothy, guard the deposit," " guard 
the good deposit," * for the Gk)spel is a deposit which — ^&om 
this definition itself — ^must suffer neither diminution nor 
addition. ^^ Abide thou in those things which thou hast 
learned, and which have been committed to thee, knowing of 
whom thou hast learned them."* This refers to the doc- 
trine the Apostle taught him : Paul does not hesitate to deem 
it just as sacred as ^' the holy Scriptures " which Timothy has 
known ever since his infancy (2 Tim. iii. 16). "The things 
which thou hast heard of me before many witnesses, the same 
conmiend to faithful men, who shall be fit to teach others 
also"* (2 Tim. 11. 2). 

^ See the discussion in F. Pbat, pp. 465-69. 

'ITim. Yi. 20: rrfv napaBrinriv ^vXo^ov. 2 Tim. i. 14: r^y jcoX^y 
napaôfiKTjv (fivkti^ov dcà wv€Vfutros éyiov rov fvoiKOvvroc iv ^fiiv» 

' 2 Tim. m. 14 : fUvt iv oh tffiaÔ€Ç «al iwuir^ffs, €iàù>ç wapà riviov IffAuêtç, 

* Tit. m. 9-11 : fiMpàs {rirfia'€iç koL ytvtakoyias «cal Ipiv Kal /<^X^^ vofuicdç 
(disputes about the Law) • . . alpmnhv âvêpwrov furà piav kclL bevrépav 
vovêtaieuf irapoirov. The word cûp«ns is found botii in the LXX and in 
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In fact, the Church, to whose welfare Timothy devotes 
his efforts, is open to the danger of being invaded by false 
teachers, who are now so nnmerous : like those condemned 
by the Epistle to the Colossians, these errors savour of some 
Jnd»o-6reek syncretism, a kind of pre-Christian Gnosticism. 
'^ Avoid foolish questions, and genealogies, and contentions, 
and strivings about the law. For they are unprofitable 
and vain. A man that is a heretic, after the first and second 
admonition avoid ; knowing that he that is such a one is 
subverted, and sinneth, being condemned by his own judg- 
ment **} It is useless and unreasonable to argue with these 
mischief makers : they must be silenced.' Authority protects 
and defends the deposit of faith, by casting out of the Church 

elasBical Greek : it means *' choice, " and by extension *' an opinion freely 
chosen," and hence — ^in a sense which implies no depreciation — a 
<< school," or a ''party". Thus the historian Josephus speaks of the 
Pharisees, the Sadducees, and the Essenes, as being three Jewish alpitrtis, 
'* Antiquit." zm. 6, 9. This is also the meaning of the word in St. Luke 
(Acts V. 17, XV. 6, XXIV. 6, U, xxvm. 22). In St Paul's Epistles, it 
signifies a culpable dissent, a schism (GaL v. 20 ; 1 Cor. xl 19). In 
this connexion JOlichsb remarks (in his art. on " Heresy " in the 
*< Encycl. Biblica") that Christianity has so thoroughly adopted for her 
motto, '* Yon are one in Christ Jesus," that henceforth any tendency to- 
wards individualism is looked upon with aversion, and heresy, which would 
be for a Greek philosopher a symptom of life, is for St. Paul a downright 
disorder. This is also the meaning of the word câçwnKoç in Tit. iii. 10 
which appears there for the first time and is found neither in the LXX 
nor in classical Greek. We must not fail to notice in this instance how 
the evolution of the meaning of the word implies the history of an institu- 
tion. 

' Tit. I. 10-11 : iiartujoK6yoi Koi (fiptvairerai^ fi£kurra ol tK irtpirofijjsi ùtg 
de! iirurroiu^tiv. Cf. 1 Tim. I. 3-4. 

< 1 Tim. I. 19 : ntpX r^v wlcrriv ivavàyfiaaif. The Apostle designates 
by name two of them, Hymeneus and Alexander, whom he has '* de- 
livered up to Satan ". Cf. 1 Coi. v. 5. To deliver up to Satan means to 
expel from the Church of Gk>d : for to the Church of God the '* synagogue 
of Satan " is opposed (cf. John vin. 44, and especially Apoa n. 9,. 13, m. 
9). The Jews also used at times to expel persons from their synagogues 
(Luke VI. 22 ; John ix. 22, xn. 42, xvi. 2). Satan's power over the 
present age is affirmed by the uncanonical ending of St. Mark, as 
given in Frbb&'b MS. : the Apostles say to Jesus : '* This world of wicked- 
ness and unbelief is under the control of Satan." Jesus answers : ** The 
years of the power of Satan have come to a dose. " Laobahgs, ^ ' Evangile 
selon Saint Marc " (Paris, 19U), p. 438. 

8» 
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those Christians who " have made shipwreck in the faith '\ 
If any one teaches another doctrine,^ if he does not adhere 
to the wholesome words of Oar Lord Jesus Christ and to 
those lessons that are according to godliness, he is blind. 
^^ Speak thou the things that become sound doctrine".* 
This wholesome teaching is in all cases ''the doctrine of 
Qod our Saviour" (Tit. ii. 10). 

The Epistle to Titus denounces the perverse teachers, 
''disobedient and vain talkers" who are found especially 
among " them of the circumcision," and who by a crafty and 
deceitful propagandism " teach the things which they ought 
not".* The Pastoral Epistles speak of the ^'circumcised" 
as the " Didachè " speaks of the " hypocrites " ; they make no 
mention of false apostles or of false prophets, or of Christians 
speaking in the name of the Spirit: they refer only to 
teachers who betray the wholesome teaching.^ This teach, 
ing is the teaching of Jesus Christ, and the authority for its 
preservation belongs to the Apostle who writes the Epistle, 
to the evangelist, his disciple, to whom the Epistle is ad- 
dressed, and to trustworthy men trained and taught by the 
disciple. The Church, " the house of God," is the " pillar 
and ground of the truth ".* 

Here then again we find, together with sound teaching, 
the hierarchy. 

Like the " Didachè," the Pastoral Epistles show us the 
hierarchy of epiacopi and deacons established. The Epistle 
to the Philippians had spoken of the Episcopate as of a 
plural episcopate ; the Epistle to Titus alludes to that 

^ 1 Tim. VI. 3 ; r? nr rrcpodtdacricoXf t Koi ftif wpotripxfTcu vyuMivovtrip 
Xéyoïf roiç rov Kvpiov Koi rj kot cv<r/j3ciav dtda<r«coX(^ . . • On ^c/iodidcur- 
KoXcti/, see 1 Tim. i. 3. Compare the whole Epistle of St. Jude. 

' Tit. n. 1 : XiSXn à irp4ir€i rj vyuuvov&jf dtdao-xoX/^. Notioe the per- 
sistence with which ithe Ptuiorcd Epistles oppose the wholesome and 
saving doctrine to that which is corrupt : 2 Tim. n. 17 ; 1 Tim. vi. 4 ; 
Tit. I. 16. 

'Tit. I. 11 : btaavKovr^c A fiif dec. 

^ 2 Tim. IV. 3 : rrjç vyuuvouoi/r dtdacrjcoXuiff ovk àvéÇovrat, dXXà iavroîs 
iirunùpÊVirovtnv MavKoKovi, 

' 1 Tim. m. 15 : iv oUt^ êtov . . . rlriç iariv cxicXi^iria ^eov (ùrroç, 
arvkoç Koi 4àpai»na rrjç ÎKrfB§ias, HoLXZiCANH, *' Neutestamentliohe 
Théologie," voL n. pp. 276-8, insists strongly on the ''ecclesiasticîam" 
of all these features. 
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plural government in the following words : " For this cause 
I left thee in Crete, that thou shouldest set in order the 
things that are wanting, and shouldest establish presbyters 
in every city, as I have also appointed thee ".* These pres- 
byters are at the head of the local church, to govern and in- 
struct it : " Let the presbyters that rule well be esteemed 
worthy of double honour, especially they who labour in the 
teaching of the word " (1 Tim. v. 17). 

A word, which designates this stationary hierarchy, ap- 
pears here for the first time, 'rrpea-fivripiov (1 Tim. iv. 14). 
This college of presbyters is the depositary of a power 
which can be likened to no other than that of Orders. To 
Timothy it is said : ^^ Neglect not the grace [charism] that 
is in thee, which was given thee by prophetic designation 
with imposition of hands of the irpearfivripiov ".* That pro- 
phecy intervened to point out Timothy to the Apostle and to 
the presbyters,' is not to be wondered at. As to the laying 
on of hands, it is a gesture of blessing, borrowed from the 
earliest history of Judaism.^ By charism, here, a spiritual 

^Tit. I. 5. Theodore of Mopsuestia, "In epistuL B. Pauli oom- 
mentarii," ed. Swbtb (1882), voL n. p. 121, recalls that afc the begin- 
ning the office of presbyters and that of epùcopi were one and the same, 
and that the office which later on became the episcopate was then exer- 
oiaed in every province and for the whole province, by an '' apostle," as 
for instance, Titus in Crete, Timothy in Asia : the Apostle alone had the 
right to ordain. This theory of Theodore seems a mere exegetical hypo- 
thesis, framed for the purpose of accounting for the ministry of Timothy 
and Titus ; it places between the missionary-staff and the local hierarchy, 
a provincial hierarchy, all the churches of one province, Gaul, for instance, 
being considered subject to one bishop. On these words of Theodore, 
Mgr. Duchesne, *' Fastes épisoopauz de Tanc. Gaule," vol. i. (1894), p. 36 
and foil., relies as accounting for the late formation of episcopal dioceses 
in Gaul. We believe with Habnack, ''Mission," vol. i. p. 376, that 
Theodore's generalization as regarding the apostle-bishop of a province (in 
contrast with a city) is a fancy, whatever the particular case of Gaul may be. 

' 1 Tim. IV. 14 : f/^ afUXwt rov tv <roi xap^V/ioroff S eèéûrf croi èià ttjs 
wpoffiirfrtiaç fiera tTriêéa'tioç r&v )^€tpâv rov vpeafivrtpiov, The expression 
fwiBwa-is T&v x^^P^^ ^ found again in Heb. vi. 2. See the note of Wesicoit, 
in loc. The action of laying on hands, as signifying only an inde- 
terminate blessing, is necessarily accompanied by some determining and 
specifying word. 

* This ia the meaning suggested by 1 Tim. i. 18. Of. Acts xin. 1-3. 

* Of. Tbrtoll. " De Baptismo," 8 : *' Manus imponitur per benedic- 
tionem advocans et invitans Spiritum sanctum. . • . Sed est hoc quoque 
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gift, a irpevfia, is meant, but it is a gift that remains within 
the subject who has received it, and is conferred by the 
Apostle and the presbyters. Timothy on whom it has been 
conferred can in his turn confer it to others.^ 

Deacons are to be chosen for the purity and gravity of 
their lives, and for their disinterestedness ; as we know al- 
ready from the ^^ Didachè," they must be tried before being 
chosen {BoKifia^icOma'av irp&rov). They must have shown 
that they ruled their children and their home well (1 Tim. 
III. 8-13). The epiacopus — and we must notice that, whereas 
the Epistle speaks of deacons in the plural, it speaks of the 
epiacopua in the singular — ^must be blameless and enjoy the 
respect even of those outside the fold {airo r&v e^fùOev) ; he 
must be hospitable and able to teach {id, 2) ; he must be 
free from the love of money ; besides he must have given 
proof that he has governed his house properly and can 
command the obedience of his children, for ^^ if a man know 
not how to rule his own house, how shall he have a care of 
the Church of God?"» 

The Pastoral Epistles are the work of an Apostle of 
Christ, who, seeing his end approaching, confirms the in- 
stitutions established in Churches like those of Crete and of 
Asia : the institutions now established have then been sanc- 
tioned by apostolic authority. The Apostle, as we have said, 
feels that his course is run (2 Tim. rv. 7) : he gives his last 
instructions to his disciple whom he calls an evangelist (tb. 
5) ; but, on his death, this disciple is to be replaced only by 
the preabyterium of every Church. Whatever may be the 

de yeteri Baoramento quo nepotes suos ex loseph Ephraim et Manassem 
laoob capitibuB impoaitia eb intermatatis manibus benedixerit." The 
aame meaning is ascribed to the laying on of hands, as a gesture, by 
Clbmbnt of Albx. " Paedagog." m. 11 (" P.Q." vol vra. col. Ô37, B.) ; 
and by the Gnostic Isidore, quoted in ** Stromat." m. 1 (CoL 1101). 

1 1 Tim. V. 22 : x^W^ raxéotç /u/dcvl cVirt^ft. C. Go&B, '* The Ministry 
of the Christian Church *' (London, 1889), p. 250, says : '' It is only a very 
arbitrary criticism which can fail to see here . . . the permanent process 
of ordination with which we are familiar in later Church history, that con- 
ception of the bestowal in ordination of a special ' charisma,' which at 
once carries with it the idea of a ' permanent character, Nand that distinction 
of clergy and laity which is involved in the possession of a definite spirit- 
ual grace and power by those who have been ordained." 

' 1 Tim. m. 4-5. The same teaching is found in Tit. i. 5-9. 
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relation existing then between the preabyteriwm and the 
episcopate, and leaving aside liturgical functions, the epis- 
copate is an office of temporal administration and of teaching. 
The Ghnrch has receipts and expenses (1 Tim. v. 16) : the 
episcopua must prove himself a good steward. Discipline 
must obtain in the Church : the episeopua must prove him- 
self also a good educator. Above sîll, the deposit of the faith 
that has been received must be upheld and defended : the 
epUcopus is expected to be an effective teacher who watches 
over his flock and carefully preserves the trust committed to 
him.^ 

The Johannine Apocalypse is the work of a prophet, to 
whom the God of the prophetic spirits has sent His angel, to 
show His servants what must come to pass shortly (xxii. 6). 
John has heard and seen, and the angel who has shown him 
all things says to him : " I am thy fellow-servant {cvvBovXo^) 
and the servant of thy brethren the prophets" (xxii. 9). 
However, judging from the tone of the rebukes and threats 
he feels able to address to the seven Churches, this prophet 
must stand in authority far above those prophets whom the 
'^ Didachà " has represented as journeying from one Church 
to the other, and depending on the judgment which each 
Church passed upon them. 

The letter to the seven Churches attests the autonomy 
of each of those seven Churches. Such is the case, for in- 
stance, with the Church of Ephesus, which the prophet con- 
gratulates on hating ^* them that are evil " and on having 
tried ^Hhem who say they are apostles, and are not," for 

^ It is mteresting to see how the critics who question the authenticity 
of the Pastoral Epistles, insist on those features in them which make 
up what HoLizuAirN calls ''a moderately Catholic Paulinism" and '*a 
sort of eoolesiasticism in fieri '\ Cf. Yon SoDUf, in the "Handcom- 
mentar" (Freiburg, 1891), voL ni. pp. 162-7. (Yoh Sodsn dates the 
Pastoral Epistles from Domitian's age, about 81-96, at the earliest.) In 
concluding his analysis of the Pftstoral Epistles, Holkmann, ''Neut. 
Théologie," yd. n. p. 280, finds in them the idea of tradition, the idea 
of a yisible Church in which the good and the bad are mingled together, 
the idea of the Church as a teaching authority and intermediary between 
Christ and each of the faithful, and the Church considered as an object 
of faith : in a word '' die ganze Katholidtllt in nuce ** : It is not for us to 
contradict him. 
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the Chnroh of Ephesns found them to be liars (ii. 2). This 
reminds us of the rules laid down by the " Didache ". This 
Church hates the Nicolaites (ii. 6), whereas the Church of 
Pergamus shows indulgence to those who hold the doctrine 
of Balaam (n. 14) and the doctrine of the Nicolaites (n. 15). 
As to the Church of Thyatira, she suffers the woman Jezabel, 
who claims to be a prophetess» to teach (ii. 20) : blessed are 
those of Thyatira, who do not share this doctrine, and have 
not known the depths of Satan (ii. 24) as these false doctors 
are wont to say.^ The prophet says to the angel of the 
Church of Sardis : ^^ Be watchful and strengthen those who 
remain . . . that are ready to die. . . . Have in mind in 
what manner thou hast received and heard; keep and do 
penance'' (in. 2-8). Balaam and Jezabel are symbolical 
names that stand for errors similar to, if not identical with, 
those of the Nicolaites. Error has made its way into these 
inexperienced and impressionable communities: and error 
is a kind of fornication which the Son of God holds in ab- 
horrence and will chastise, ^^ and all the churches shall know 
that I am he that searcheth the reins and hearts" (ii. 23). 
Perishing churches may be reformed by such extraordinary 
interventions of the Spirit, but an everyday government does 
not last in that way. The Johannine Epistles follow, more 
closely than the Apocalyse, the principles and method of the 
Pastoral Epistles. We find in them, together with the 
hatred of error, the affirmation of the primacy of the teach- 
ing received ^'from/ the beginning" (2 John 5) ; for '^ many 
seducers are gone out into the world, who confess not that 
Jesus Christ is come in the flesh : this is the seducer and 
the Antichrist" (ih. 7). How can any one possess God, 
unless he abides by the doctrine of Christ?^ ''If any man 
come to you, and bring not this doctrine, receive him not 
into the house, nor say to him, God speed you" (i6. 10). 
'' As for you, let that which you have heard from the be- 

^ An allusion to some fanciful speculations of the Nicolaites. Cf. 
1 Cor. n. 10, in which the Spirit is said to search " the deep things of God," 
and Ibbk. *'Haer." n. 21, 2, where we are told that some Gnostics 
endeavour to fathom " profunda Bythi '\ 

*2 John 9: fUv»p iv rj ài^xS ^^ Xpiarov. On this Holiziiank 
writes : '* Verse 9 is perfect eyidence that the teaching of the Church 
was law to the author" (*' Handcommentar," vol. iv. p. 242), 
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ginning, abide in you : if that abide in yon which yon have 
heard from the beginning, you also shall abide in the Son, 
and in the Father. . . . These things have I written to 
you, concerning them that seduce you" (1 John ii. 24-6). 
The received doctrine is made up of Christ's commands: 
'^ He who saith that he knoweth him, and keepeth not his 
commandments, is a liar".i We found similar advice in 
the " Didache ". " Believe not every spirit, but try the 
spirits" to see ^^if they be of God, because many false 
prophets are gone out into the world " (ib, rv. 1). 

The *^ Tertia loannis " testifies plainly to an authority 
which is exercised to protect the local Church against the 
spread of error. The Ancient {vpecffvrepoç), as the author 
of the ^'Tertia loannis" styles himself (and this is none 
other than St. John), tells a Christian named Gains of the 
joy he experienced when some ^^ brethren " came and gave 
testimony "in presence of the Church" (the Church in 
whose midst the Ancient dwells) to the charity Gains has 
shown "to the brethren, and especially to the strangers". 
The Ancient encourages Gains to continue to provide for the 
travelling expenses of these itinerants, "since they went out 
for the name, taking nothing of the heathen".^ These are 
genuine missionaries sent by John the Apostle and by his 
Church. These missionaries, however, have not been every, 
where so cordially received : from some Church, other than 
that of Gains, they have been sent away. That Church 
has at its head a Christian named Diotrephes. The An- 
cient had previously written, not to Diotrephes, but to the 
local Church: Diotrephes who is fond of pre-eminence (6 
^CkxyrrptûT€v(ûv avr&v), answered in the name of the Church, 
refusing to receive the brethren recommended by the 
Ancient, forbidding any one of the faithful to receive them, 
and expelling them from the Church. " For this cause, if 
I come, I will bring to his remembrance his works which 
he doth, prating against us with wicked words."' 

^1 John n. 4: 6 \iy»v &ri îyvotKa avrév. These words seem to 
allude to some pseudo-apostles. Cf. Apoo. n. 2. 

>3 John 5^ 6. The words virtp rod èvôfuxroç t^Xôav signify that 
these brethren tnvel for the name. Le. for the name of Jesus. Laq&anqb, 
'* Messianisme," p. 145, note 2. 

'3 John 9-12: eypa^n (rather than wypa^ &v) rjj ckkXi/o-c^ x.r.X. 
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We must not overemphasize the words: "Diotrej^es 
doth not receive us," as though Diotrephes did not acknow- 
ledge the authority of the Ancient, and had broken with 
him ; since the Ancient proposes to come in person and to 
speak unsparingly to Diotrephes. Bather, we may suppose 
that, because of the intense opposition to itinerant begging 
propagandists, Diotrephes had not received even those itiner- 
ants who came recommended by a note from the Apostle : 
but Diotrephes doubtless had some right to speak in the 
name of the community. Ecclesiastical tradition loved to 
picture to itself the Apostle John surrounded by bishops he 
had placed in those Churches of which he was the founder.^ 
Diotrephes is thus the first monarchical bishop whose name 
has come down to us, and the Protestant critics are very 
willing to set him against the Apostle : he stands for the 
hierarchy, the Apostle for the Spirit ; the former will do 
away with the latter. ... It would be more historical to 
ask oneself, not whether the pre-eminence of Diotrephes was 
the result of a usurpation, but whether his conduct was not 
that of a tactless person. 



n. 

With St. Clement's Epistle we might bring to a close the 
study of the Apostolic ecclesiology, for this epistle is, in a 
sense, the term of the development of institutions and 

1 Cleh. of Albx. quoted by Eubkb. " H. E. " m. 28, 6 (aoooiding 
to the '* Quis dires Balvetur," 42). Compare the statement of the Ma- 
ratorianum : John wrote the fourth Gospel " cohortantibus oondiscipulis 
et episcopis suis " ; and still better Tertullian, " Adversus Marcionem," 
IV. 6 : '*£[abemus et loannis alumnas eodesias. Nam etsi Apocalypsim 
eius Maroion respuit, ordo tamen episooporum ad originem reoensua, in 
loannem stabit* auctorem ". Tertullian seemingly thinks that the ordo 
episcoporum was inaugurated in Asia by the Apostle John. On the other 
hand, we know ('* Exhort, castit.*' 7) that he looked upon the distinction 
between the plebs and the ordo as a oreation of the Churoh. As regards 
the difficult problem whether the angel of each of the seven Churches 
is its bishop, see Swbtb, *' Apocalypse," pp. 21-2, and Liohtfoot, " Christ. 
Ministry," p. 29. The last writer suggests an analogy between the 
** angels " of the Churches in the Apocalypse, and the '* princes " in the 
prophecy of Daniel (x. 13^ 20, 1). 
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ideas, to which the Apostolic docninentâ cited bear witness ; ^ 
it is besides the epiphany of the Boman primacy. 

First of all, the notion of charism, which was so impor- 
tant some fifty years before, seems now to have vanished 
entirely and the word ^^ charism " is about to assmne a new 
meaning, that of the condition assigned by Grod to every 
man according to his social standing. Every Christian must 
be united with all his brethren by the bond of soUdarity, and 
submit to his neighbour '^according to the charism ap- 
pointed to him" by Gtod. What does this mean? He 
who is strong must strengthen him who is weak, and he who 
is weak must honour him who is strong. The rich must 
be generous, the poor must pray to Qod in behalf of the 
rich.' Hence strength is a charism, and so also is weakness : 
and likewise richness and poverty : as well as wisdom and 
humility and continence. 

Secondly, we find no longer any trace of itinerant mis- 
sionaries. The ^^ Prima dementis " speaks of prophets, it is 
true, but these are Elias, Eliseus and Ezekiel.' No mention 
is made of the word teacher {SiBda-KoKo^), nor of the word 
evangelist. The only Apostles are the great Apostles, like 
Peter and Paul. 

The ^^ Prima Clementis" does not merely re-echo the 
authoritative formule of St. Paul, of the ^^ Didachè," of the 
^^ Prima Petri " and of the Johannine texts : from beginning 
to end, it proclaims unity through authority. As it was 
written to a Church that had fallen a prey to anarchy, we 
easily understand why it insists on the necessity of obedience : 
still, it insists upon obedience in such a way that unity 
through authority quickly appears to be the fundamental prin- 
ciple of its ecclesiology. The word ^^ unanimity " (ofMovoca) 
comes often from the pen of St. Clement ; so also do the 
words and images which convey the idea of discipline and of 
obedience. 

1 The inscription does not run in Clement's name : 'H cxxXi^crui rov 
0tov 4 irapotKOwra 'Ptt/ii;v rj iKKXTjalc rov Otov rj vapotKOvoTj KéfHvôov, , . . 
One Church, one city, but this Church is a foreigner in this city. Re- 
garding the meaning of the word irdpoiKOf — a domiciled foreigner— cf. 
Chapot, p. 179, and in Ditxbkbbbobb, ''Sylloge/' vol. ni. p. 178, 
the index at the words irapoiKoi and irapouc/o». 

"1 Clem. Jtxxvin. 1-2. 'xvn. 1, xliii. 1. 
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Like the << Didachè/' and the Apocalypse» Clement sees 
the Christian commnnity spread through the whole world : 
as yet he does not know the word ^' catholic/' hut he does 
know that Paul preached righteousness to S\ov rbv Koa-fAov 
(V. 7) and that the elect are iv éPX^ r^S Koa-fi^ (lol. 2). 

The faithful are a people, an Idvo^, which God has 
chosen to Himself in the midst of nations, a select share 
that God has taken, a holy portion He has reserved to Him- 
self: hence let them perform the works of holiness and 
adhere closely to those to whom the grace is granted by 
God, let them ^^ clothe themselves in unanimity ".^ *^ Let 
our conscience then gather us together in unanimity in the 
same place, and let us cry unto God with one voice." ^ 
The Ignatian epistles will not insist more vigorously on 
the unity which must reign in the Christian community. 
The ^^ Prima Clementis" likens ecclesiastical discipline to 
military discipline. ^^ Let us mark the soldiers that are en- 
listed under our rulers, how exactly, how readily, how sub- 
missively, they execute the orders given them. All are not 
eparchs, or rulers of thousands, or rulers of hundreds, or 
rulers of fifties, and so forth: but each man in his own 
rank executeth the orders given by the king and his chief 
officers.*' ' The ^^ Prima Clementis " takes up a comparison 
we have seen already in St. Paul's Epistle to the Bomans 
and in his first Epistle to the Corinthians : the faithful are 

^ XXIX. 1*3, XXX. 3 : tv^va-àfuôa r^v éfiévoiav. 

' XXXIV. 7 *' Koi ^iMtïç ovv c'y ofiovoiç. cVi ro avrh <rvvaxB4vr€s rj aw€ti^^f' 
trti, w Mç (TTOfUîroç fiofiamfitp. This is an allusion to the liturgical chants 
and acclamations. The expression cVl r6 aM cvvaxBévrës, which we 
shall find again in St. Ignatius, had been already used by St. Paul ; the 
word ovvcid^crc» may be compared with the expression "conscientia 
religionis" of Tertullian. 

' xxxvn. 2-3 : Karavorjawfitv rovç arpctrevofUvovs rois ^yovfUvois ^fi&v 
. . . fKaoTOs €v r^ tôi^ rayfjurri rà itrtrao'a'éfjkêva v9rÀ rov fiamKeutt koi 
fiyovfUvMP cirircXfâ. The chiliarchs, etc., are a reminiscence of Exod. 
xvni. 21. A *' chiliarch " is like a tribune, a " hecatontarch," like a cent- 
urion. The Roman army had no grade corresponding to that of a '* pen- 
tecontarch ". An " eparoh " is a civil " praefectus ". We find at an early 
date Christians using with special fondness those military comparisons. 
Cf. 2 Cor. X. 3-6 ; Eph. yi. 10-18 ; Phil. n. 25. In the Pastoral Epistles, 
Christian life is represented as a period of military service, and the Chris- 
tian as a soldier (1 Tim. i. 18 ; 2 Tim. ii. 3). St. Ignatius, and after him 
Tertullian and Cyprian, dwell on this comparison. 
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not only a people, an assembly, an anny ; they are a body/ 
which is the body of Christ : " Wherefore do we tear and 
rend asunder the members of Christ?" (zlyi. 7). The 
Church is also a flock : " Let the flock of Christ be at peace 
under the presbyters " who role over it.^ All these images 
are akeady familiar to ns, but we have to see what definite 
and precise ideas they express. 

Unity is procured by the religious training given by the 
presbyters to the faithful: the word iraiBeia is almost as 
familiar to our author as o/iovoui. ^' Let us reverence our 
rulers," he writes, ^^ let us honour our elders, let us instruct 
our young men in the lesson of the fear of God, let us 
form our women, towards that which is good." ^ Here it is 
question only of moral training, but the same formation will 
apply to the mind and to the character, in order that ec- 
clesiastical unity may be obtained. '^ Let us accept discip- 
line, whereat no man ought to be vexed . . . the admonition 
(vov^ér^o-^ç) which we give one to another is good and use- 
ful" (LVi. 2). "Submit yourselves unto the presbyters, 
and receive discipline unto repentance. . . . Learn to sub- 
mit yourselves. ... It is better for you to be found little 
but of good repute in the flock of Christ, than to be had in 
exceeding honour and yet be cast out of the hope of Christ.*' ^ 
In other words: outside the fold no hope, outside the 
Church no salvation. 

This discipline has for its matter the Lord's commands 
and the received faith. " Let the conmiandments and or- 
dinances of the Lord be written on the tables of your heart " 
(II. 8). Woe to him who does not walk " in the ordinances 
of the commandments " of Christ.^ Let us remember the 
"words of the Lord Jesus" and be "obedient to His hal- 

^ xxxvn. 5, xxxvni. 1. We may recall what has been said above 
of the Latin word carpus as being the legal term for designating an 
association. 

"uv. 2. Cf. XVI, 1, xuv. 3, Lvn. 2. 

' XXI. 6. The npoqyovfitvoi are the rulers of the church, the wpitrpvrw- 
pot are the Christians who are advanced in age or of old standing, in con- 
trast with the young, vcwrcpoi. 

* Lvn. 1-2. Here again the npttrfivrepoi are the elders, in contrast 
with the vf&rrtpoi. In this passage Clement follows 1 Pet. v. 5. 

' in. 4 : Iv rolr vofilfAOtç r&v irpooroy/iarcoy avrov. 
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lowed words ".^ He that hath love fulfils '^ the command- 
ments of Christ "^ As true as Grod lives, and as the 
Lord Jesus lives, and as the Holy Ghost lives, he who 
fulfils humbly and perseveringly ^^ the ordinances and com- 
mandments given by Grod " will be sure of a place among 
those souls that are saved by Jesus Christ.' When preach- 
ing xmion to the faithful of Corinth, the author of the 
Epistle does not at all doubt that his admonitions will be 
heard, because the Corinthians are men of good faith who 
have pondered ^^ the oracles of the teaching of God *\^ The 
words used to designate this teaching are as definite as 
can be desired. The Epistle does not speak of a " spirit," 
but of logia — ^a word which suggests the idea of precise and 
without doubt written precepts. Then, too, the idea of Holy 
Writ is afiirmed by the " Prima Clementis " in the most ex- 
plicit terms : " You know," we read in the Epistle, ^^ and you 
know well, the sacred Scriptures and you have searched into 
the logia of God *\^ Whatever the contents of these sacred 
Scriptures may be, whatever place the New Testament may 
have in them, this is a law which will enable the presbyters 
to judge rightly. Then, conjointly, we have the word rule 
itself (icavfov) pronounced : and this word he does not apply 
to Holy Writ exclusively, but to all that belongs to the re- 
ceived faith : ^^ Let us forsake idle and vain thoughts ; and 
let us conform to the glorious and venerable canon which 
has been handed down to us "/ 

The ^' Prima Clementis" does not need to apply this 
principle of the canon to any doctrinal matter against 
heretics. It has to consider the hierarchical order, only inas- 
much as it is the institution of Christ Himself. " We ought 
to do all things in order, whatever the master has commanded 

^ xm. 1, 3. Cf. XX. 1-10. 

' XLtx. 1. rh, Tov XpiOTOv irapayY^fugra. Cf. L. 5. 

'LVm. 2 : rà vvh rov $€ov dcdo/Acva diKowfiara Koi wpoarayiwra. 

* Lxn. 3 : rà \6yia rrjç irmàeiaç rov ôtov. Cf. Heb. XU. 6-9. 
'un. 1 : Upàs ypaffMç, Xéyta rov ûtov. Cf. XLV. 2. 

* VU. 2 : t\6»fi€v M rbv cixXc^ Ktà at/iv6v rrjç irapa66ar(»ç ^fA&p Kovova. 
The word kov^v which we had already found in 2 Cor. x. 13 and Gal. 
VL 16, reappears : here it signifies a binding rule, having authority. 
Clement uses it in two other passages ; l. 3 (cV t^ navwi r^i vvarayrjç) and 
xu. 1. 
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us to perform at the appointed seasons." ^ This is an al- 
lusion to the Christian worship. Here, as in the " Didachè/' 
the allusion to Christian worship brings up the thought 
of the Levitical worship. " Now the offerings and minis- 
trations He commanded to be performed with care, not ac- 
cording to pleasure or in disorder, but at fixed times and 
seasons. And where and by whom He would have them 
performed, He Himself fixed by His supreme will." He 
has determined the function of the high-priest, the place 
assigned to the priests, and the offices of the Lévites : there 
are prescriptions for the man of the people, the layman, i.e. 
for the Israelite who does not belong to the tribe of Levi 
and to the priestly family.^ This is simple allegory, 
Levitism being the type of the order which, according to 
the *' Prima Clementis," must prevail in the Christian liturgy. 
There is a dispute as to whether the high-priest (àpx^^p^v^) 
typifies here the bishop, or whether he typifies Christ : this 
much is certain, that the priests (Upeî^) typify the presbyters, 
and the Lévites, the deacons. At aJl events, the Christian 
worship is in the hands of a hierarchy distinct from the 
people : there are clerics and there are laymen. " Let each 
one of us, brethren, keep to his own order . . . not trans- 
gressing the appointed rule of his office." ' 

We have already seen in the ^^ Prima Clementis" a de- 
cidedly Boman image of that hierarchy : the Christians com- 
pared to an army serving under a certain number of officers, 
each soldier at his post and fulfilling, according to his grade, 
the conmiands of the baaileiLa and of the officers. Here the 
basUeus is Christ, and the officers {'^ovfiepoi) are the pres- 
bjrters. We must note that the basileua gives orders, and 

^ XL. 1 : navra ni^ci noitîv o<f>tikofuv iaa 6 ttairérriç iirtrtkelv ex Arvcrcv 
Kara Koiffovg rrrayfUvavt, 

'XIi. 2-6: r^ yap apxifp^'i ^làtm Xtirovpyieu dcdo/x^v<u ctcriv, jcai toÎs 
Upwtnv XSioff 6 réiroç irpotrréraKTtUf Koi Xtvirais Tàuu SuiKovim tvU€iVT(Uj 6 
XoîicÂff Sv6pt»not c.r.X. As to the meaning of àpxitptvt see Liohtfoot, 
" Clement," vol. n. p. 123. We should notice the use of the word rônoç. 
The word Xolxor which is not found in the LXX, appears here for the 
first time in the ecclesiastical language. 

' XIJ. 1 : tKaoros ^p&Vf àdtXffiOif iv r^ IIU^ ray/Aori, • • • /^^ iraptK^ivay 
T^y iàpurpÀvov r^r 'Kftrovpyias avrov Kav6va. 
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so also do the officers.^ Whence do the presbyters derive this 
right to comnxandy and this authority which is added to the 
authority of the received precepts ? The '^ Prima dementis *' 
answers that Christ was sent by Gtod, and the Apostles by 
Jesus Christ. Tertullian will express the idea in no more 
striking terms a century later : '^ Eccleaia db apoatoliSf apostoli 
a ChrUto, Chriatua a Deo ". 

In fact the '' Prima Clementis" adds that, after receiving 
the instructions of the risen Saviour, the Apostles parted 
company to preach God's kingdom ; they preached it in prov- 
inces and cities, where they established the '^first-fruits/' 
i.e. the first converts of those provinces and cities, in the 
functions of episcopi and deacons, to minister to those 
who were to join the Church later on (zlii. 1-4). 
Thus the hierarchy was based on the immediate authority 
of the Apostles. When the '^ first-fruits," or first episcopi 
commissioned by the Apostles, in due course die, their office 
will be taken up and exercised by new episcopi, men who 
will command the esteem of all : for these new episcopi will 
have been invested with their office, if not by the Apostles 
themselves, at least by the episcopi chosen by the Apostles, 
the consent of the whole Church being required.^ In other 
words, unlike the magistracies of Greek cities, the episcopal 

' XXXVn. 2 : rà tinrafra'6fitva virÀ mv pactkotc Ktà r&v ^yovfuptàv. 
These termB also express Clement's loyal fidelity to the Emperor and the 
magistrates. In this respect the early Christian community had two 
sentiments : on one hand, the sentiment which is expressed in St. John's 
Apocalypse and looks upon the Empire as a manifestation of Antichrist ; 
on the other hand, the sentiment of loyalty, which impels to render to 
Cœsar the things that are Cfosar's. Leaving aside the ohscore text of 
2 Thess. n. 6, 7, St. Paul expressed most decidedly the sentiment of 
loyalty, Rom. xin. 1-7 and Tit. ul 1 ; likewise St Peter, 1 Pet. u. 13- 
14, 17. In return for this sentiment, the Christians, like the Jews, ex- 
pect from the Empire nothing but justice and security : they dare not 
hope it to embrace the Qospel. 

'xLiv. 2-3. In these passages we may find an allusion to the 
collegiate episcopate, and also the manner of election. Trustworthy men 
are chosen (fitBoKtfiaafUvoi). They are invested by the Apostles, or, if the 
Apostles are dead, by the episcopi or presbyters instituted by the 
Apostles ; they are invested with the consent of the local Ckurch. Tovs 
oZv Koraoraôévraç vir* tKtlvtùv (the Apostles) ^ fiera^v v<f>* Mpiov tKkoyifjuav 
dvdpuv, €ruvtvboKrj<rd(ni£ rrjç iKKX/ftrias vdaiic; the local Church brings 
merely its consent to their investiture. 
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authority, together with the powers which constitute it, is 
not derived from the vote of the members of the assembly ; 
it is not a power delegated by that assembly : it is an office, 
or XeiTovpyia which those invested with it pass on to their 
successors as an inheritance transmissible from hand to 
hand : in one word it is the hierarchy. 

This is the principle in the name of which the ^^ Prima 
Clementis " reproves the scandal given by the Church of 
Corinth. For as to the presbyters who fulfil blamelessly 
their function, ^'we consider that it is unjust to depose 
them" (XLiv. 3). It is indeed an abominable scandal, a 
scandal unworthy of Christianity, that in a Church as old 
and as firmly established as that of Corinth, a cabal should 
have been formed, for the sake of one or two personages, 
against the presbyters, or rulers of the Church (xlyii. 6). 
This rebellion is wicked and hateful : '^ It will be no light 
sin in us, if we turn out of their episcopal charge those 
who have offered the gifts blamelessly and holily ".^ These 
few words imply that, in case of a serious grievance, the 
community may deprive of the episcopal fmiction one who 
has been invested with it. Apart from such cases, the office 
cannot be taken away, and is held for life (zliv. 5-6). 

The practical conclusion of the Epistle is that there were 
sent from Bome to Corinth ^^ faithful and prudent men," 
men of mature age and well known, ever since their youth, 
for the gravity of their lives : " They shall be witnesses be- 
tween you and us," in other words, they shall express to 
the Corinthians the sentiments of the Bomans, and give 
them Clement's letter. ^^ This we have done that you may 
know that we have had, and still have, every solicitude that 
you should be speedily at peace" (LXin. 3-4). Whether the 
Boman Church had been asked by some Corinthians to inter, 
vene, the Epistle does not say ; if the presbyters deprived of 
their office through the revolt of the Corinthians did, in fact, 
appeal to Bome, it may have been tactful on Clement's 
part not to mention it. If that did ha^en, we have here 

^ Xljy. 4 : éfiaprta ov fUKpà fiyXv loroi, Ihv rovr àfiifiirTtùç koI oalaç irpoo"- 
€vryK6yTaç rà à&fta, rî)r €vurKOirrjç (ifro/3aX«/Arv. Here again we find the 
priestly character of the episcopate affirmed and the episoopate included 
in the preshyterate, aooording to the meaning we have fixed elsewhere. 

9 
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a most remarkable appeal to Borne, the first that history re- 
cords. But it may be that Bome was reliably informed by 
public rumour of the scandal which had arisen at Corinth, 
and that her intervention was spontaneous (XLVii. 7). On 
this latter supposition, we realize the more distinctly how 
unprecedented is the intestine revolution that has taken place 
at Corinth, and also how Bome is already conscious ^* of poss- 
essing a supreme and exceptional authority," which she will 
not cease to claim in subsequent ages, and which, as early 
as this first intervention, is religiously obeyed by Corinth.^ 

Sohm, who has recognized the importonce of the testi- 
mony which the Epistle of St. Clement of Bome bears to 
the history of Catholicism and of the Boman primacy, 
sees in it the manifesto of ecclesiastical law, of that famous 
'' Eirchenrecht " which is, in his eyes, the framework of 
Catholicism. The fundamental idea of Catholicism, he says, 
is that the visible Church governed by the bishops and by 
the Pope is identical vnth Christendom, i.e. the Church of 
Christ. Why ? Because Christendom has received from Grod 
Himself a definite legal constitution ; in other words, be- 
cause there is a divine law. And this doctrine finds its first 
expression in St. Clement's Epistle to the Corinthians. Be> 
fore Clement there was nothing similar, so that one may 
justly say that Clement's letter put an end to the primitive 
condition of Christianity, and brought about " the most mo- 
mentous accident in the whole evolution of the Church ".^ 

This view contains an important element of truth, in 
regard to which it describes accurately the teaching of the 
^^ Prima Clementis". Certainly, the "Prima Clementis " 
proclaims the divine right of the hierarchy founded by the 
Apostles ; certainly, this divine law of the hierarchy is con- 
stitutive of Catholicism. But did the " Prima Clementis " 
create thus entirely the divine right of the hierarchy on the 
occasion of the incident of Corinth, or was not the divine 
right already contained in the existing institutions and in 
the conception which all Christians had of those institu- 

1 DuoHSSNB, '* Eglifles séparées," p. 126. We may remark too that 
the Apostle John, who was still living at Ephesus, did not intervene, 
although communioations between Ephesus and Corinth were much more 
natural than between Corinth and Bome. 

* SoHu, <* Eirchenrecht," p. 160. 
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tions? Sohm claims that, till the time of Clement's 
Epistle, Christendom in its enthusiastic faith, knew no 
power save that of Love and of the Spirit:^ but this is 
romancing ! When he has to explain the intervention of 
Clement and of his legal mind in the midst of such a chaos, 
Sohm talks of the decrease of faith, of the necessity of regu- 
lating the eucharistie worship and the management of 
finance : " Practical considerations inspired the letter of 
Clement and brought about later on the triumph of his 
ideas ". Catholicism is the fatal product of the decrease of 
&ith and of the multiplication of sins : we have it on the 
authority of a Protestant professor. 

m. 

The ^* Prima Clementis '' is the expression of an ecdesi- 
ology that is more than merely Boman and legal. Great as the 
distance may be between the man of law and tradition who 
wrote the ^^ Prima Clementis," and the emotional and mystical 
author of the Ignatian Epistles, it is not paradoxical to affirm 
that St. Clement of Bome and St. Ignatius of Antioch 
agree essentially in their conception of the Chxurch. 

A first feature common to both is this: St. Ignatius 
knows nothing of those itinerant missionaries who, prompted 
by the Spirit, were still going around from one Church to 
another, when the ^* Didachè " was composed. There is a 
constant correspondence going on between the Churches ; 
and this mutual intercourse by means of letters and mes- 
sengers is regulated and, we may say, official. For in- 
stance, Ignatius begs Polycarp, the Bishop of Smyrna, to 
assemble the faithful of Smyrna and choose a messenger to 
go to Antioch and tell the Christians of that city how grate- 
ful Ignatius is to the Smymians.' Again Ignatius asks 

1 Sohm, '* Kirohenrecht/' pp. 162-3. Habkaok, ** Entstehung und 
Entwiokelung der KiichenverfasBung und dee Ejrohenreohts in den ewei 
enten Jahrhonderten " (Leipzig, 1910), pp. 121-S6, has a pungent criti- 
ciam of what elsewhere he oalla Sohm's '* Anabaptist thesis ". Cf. also 
the criticism of Sohm's view by Pattl Fouketibb in the " Nouvelle Revue 
historique du droit," vol. xvm. (1804), pp. 280-95. 

*''Polyo." vn. 2 : wpinti <rvfi/3ovXioy àyayûp ôtofrptwiararov Koi xci- 
poToptjinl Ttva, Hie verb x'^P^ovttv always signifies to elect ; and this is 
why Ignatius here calls the church cvfiBovKtop, 

9* 
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Polycarp to write to the neighbouring churches to entreat 
each of them to send, if possible, a messenger to convey to 
their destination Polycarp's letters to his bereaved flock. 
^' I salute him who from Smyrna shall be appointed to go 
to Syria." 1 

The insistence of the ^^ Prima Clementis " on the neces- 
sity of obedience to the established hierarchy on the part of 
the faithful might be accounted for by the state of anarchy 
into which the Corinthian Church had accidentally &llen. 
On the contrary, what imparts to this insistence its true signi- 
ficance, is the fact that the Ignatian Epistles repeat it, with 
a similar emphasis and when addressing all the Churches, 
in the manifest assumption that the principle is fundamental. 
The word 6/i6voia is just as frequently used by Ignatius as by 
Clement ; so also is the word inrorcuTaetp in the same sense of 
submission and obedience. Everywhere we find a constituted 
hierarchy, with the bishop as supreme, a preebyierium of 
priests, and deacons.' "Let all the faithful respect the 
deacons as [they do] Jesus Christ," since Jesus Christ be- 
came willingly the servant of His own disciples ; let them 
" respect the bishop as the image of the Father, and the 
priests as the council of Grod and the college of the 
Apostles : apart from these '* — ^the bishop, the preàbyteriwm, 
the deacons — " there is no Church ".' Could the hierarchical 
idea of the Church be more strongly expressed ? 

Unlike Clement, Ignatius does not treat its Apostolic 
institution as the sole reason for the submission of the 
&ithf ul to the hierarchy ; ^ he desires that we should also 
see in it the divine authority it represents. Ignatius is a 
mystic in whose eyes the bishop is the grace of God, and 
the preahyteriiMn the law of Jesus Christ ; God is pre-emi- 

1 "Polyc." vra. 1-2. Cf. Polycabp, "Philip." xm., Ttv. 

>TiXBBONT, "Hiflt des dogmes" (Paris, 1905), yol. i. p. 140. Db 
Gknoitillag, '^ L'élise chr. au temps de S. Ignace " (Paris, 1907), p. 137 
and foU. 

' "Trail." m. 1 : x^P^^ rovrooy cKitXijcrui ov itoXcrroi. Cf. "Smym." 
vm. 1. "Ad Polycarp." vi. 1. Cf. Poltoarp. " Philip." v. 3. 

* "Trail." vn. 1 : rovro d< tarai vfuv fi^ <fiv<novfj.4vois cat of «rev ax^~ 
plarots *lrf(rov Xpiorov koi tov itrurKonov kqi r&v lUarayfiamv r&v àiroarokoÊV. 
LiOHTFOOT, "Ignatius" (1889), vol. n. p. 169, finds in this passage a 
reference to the institution of episcopacy. 
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nently the bishop, the invisible bishop who manifests him- 
self through and in the visible bishop.^ The faithful must 
submit to the bishop, as Jesus Christ submitted to His 
Father, and as the Apostles submitted to Christ, to the 
Father, and to the Spirit ; ' they must submit to the près- 
byteriwm as to Christ's Apostles.* To describe that discipline, 
Ignatius uses the comparison already used by St. Clement, 
that of the military discipline : let there be no deserter among 
the faithful enlisted in the service of Christ.^ He also uses 
the comparison of the choral unison which we found in St. 
Clement : the presbytervwm is attuned to the bishop like the 
strings of a lyre : the whole Church sings together and in 
unison, as a choir, forming but one voice.^ The faithful are 
united to their bishop by a bond which is not human but 
spiritual^ the same bond as unites the Church to Jesus 
Christ, ^^that all things may be harmonious in unity ".^ 
The faithful are the members of Christ. Hence they should 
remain in ^^ blameless unity, that they may also be partakers 
of Qod ".^ 

The inscription of every one of the Ignatian Epistles 
bears testimony that the Church, the local and self-govern- 
ing Church, is, in the eyes of Ignatius, a moral, predestined, 
sanctified thing, of which, prompted by his spirit of faith, 
he sings the praises in truly lyric tones. The Church 
'^ which is in Ephesus " is ^' blessed through the greatness 
of God in all plenitude''; she is '^predestined before all 
ages". The Church "which is at Magnesia, on the 
Meander," is " blessed through the grace of God the Father 
in Jesus our Saviour ". The Church " which is at Tralles 
of Asia " is " beloved of Qod" she is holy, chosen, worthy 
of God. The Church "which is at Philadelphia of Asia'' is 
established in the concord of God, she exults in the Saviour's 
passion and overflows with God's mercy that is in her. The 

i*<Magn." n. and m. ; cf. *'Polyo." inscr. and vni. 3, on the 
episcopate of Qod. 

« " Magn." xni. 2. » *• TraU." n. 2. 

* •* Polycarp," vi. 2 : ap^o-Kcrc f crrfNircvco^c, â<f>* oZ rà o^étvia 
Ko/iurccr^c, firp-ts vfi&v àforéprtàp €vp€êj. The reader will notice the Latin- 
isniB borrowed from military language. 

» " Eph." IV. • " Eph." V. 1. ' '' Eph.*' iv. 2. 
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Church ^* which is at Smyrna of Asia " is fall of grace, and 
beloved of God, and fertile in holiness. Ignatins lyrically 
personifies each Church to impress vividly on the faithful 
that, if they' wish to abide by the law given them by God, 
they must unceasingly adhere to their respective Churches, 
and therefore to their respective bishops, in constant 
fidelity. 

Again, this personification proves how perceptible is this 
unity in every Church : could St. Ignatius speak as he does, 
were each city divided into dissenting and rival commu- 
nities ? It proves also the mutual agreement among them- 
selves of all these various Christian cities; could Ignatius 
write to all of them with this confidence, were he not sure 
that their sentiments were in harmony with his ? These 
Christian communities, it is true, are threatened with error : 
but what is so remarkable is that these errors, far from ob- 
taining a lasting abode in the heart of the community, 
succeed only in separating from the community any one who 
embraces them. Docetism, which reduces Christ to a divine 
phantom, is the error denounced by St. Ignatius as an actual 
danger : '^ Be ye deaf," he writes, '^ when any man speaketh 
to you of Jesus Christ as though He were not of the race of 
David or the Son of Mary, as though He had not truly 
eaten or drunk or suffered, as though He had not died 
or descended into hell, or been raised from the dead : the 
Christians who speak thus are unbelievers ^âirurroi), and 
godless (aOeoi) : avoid them ".^ The Christians of Ephesus 
are praised because they ^* all live according to truth, and 
no heresy hath a home among them *\^ ** Truth " is to be 
understood here, it would seem, in the sense of the rule of 
faith. 

A division, a heresy, is the contrary of the truth received 
by all. Whoever strives to sow an "evil doctrine" is re- 
jected, driven away as a mad dog that is beyond cure.* The 
Philadelphians must beware of weeds which are not culti- 
vated by Jesus Christ, which have not been planted by the 
Father.^ Whoever does not speak of Jesus Christ as the 
Church does, must be looked upon as dead: an allusion 

* " Trail." IX..X. " Smym." iv. » " Eph." vi. 2. 

» " Eph.'* VII. 1 and ix. 1. * " Philad." m. 1. Of. vi. 1-2. 
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perhaps to the custom of the philosophical schools of ancient 
Greece, in which the term ^^dead" was applied to those 
scholars who broke with the d(^mas of their school.^ . . . 
At all events the Churches which Ignatios has in view, 
effectively defend themselves against the inroads of Docet- 
ism: and this actual condition of things explains why ad- 
hesion to the visible Church is a guarantee that one is in 
possession of the truth. 

As unity, however mystically it may be understood and 
preached, is not of self-evident necessity, St. Ignatius must 
broach a theory which can justify it. Here, as for the whole 
religion, faith has preceded theory, and theory — as it ever 
happens — has been made necessary by heresy. Ignatius 
writes to the Philadelphians as follows : — 

'^ [VII.] Even though certain persons desired to deceive 
me after the flesh, yet the Spirit is not deceived, being from 
God : for it knows whence it comes and where it goes, and 
it searches out the hidden things. I cried out, when I was 
among you; I spake with a loud voice, with God's own 
voice. Give heed to the bishops and presbytery and deacons. 
Howbeit they suspected me of saying this because I knew 
beforehand of the schism of certain persons. But He in 
whom I am bound is my witness that I learned it not from 
flesh of man ; it was the Spirit who spake in this wise ; Do 
nothing without the bishop ; keep your flesh as a temple of 
Qoà ; cherish union ; shun divisions ; be imitators of Jesus 
Christ, as He Himself also was of His Father. 

^' [vui.] I did therefore my own part, as a man who is 
on the side of unity. Where there is division and anger, 
there Qoà abides not. Now the Lord forgives all men 
when they repent, if repenting they return to the unity of 
God and to the communion of the bishop : I have faith in 
the grace of Jesus Christ, who shall strike off every fetter 
from us; and I entreat you, Do nothing in a spirit of 
factiousness, but in accordance with the teaching of Christ. 
For I heard certain persons saying, * If I find not this doc- 

> '< PhUad." VL 1. Cf. the note of Funk on that passage. " PP. 
apostoL** (1901), vol. i. p. 269, where he quotes Clement of Alexandria 
and Didymus. 
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tnae of &ith in the archives, in the Gospel,^ I believe it not '. 
And when I said to them * It is written/ they cuiswered me, 
'That is the question*. But as for me, my archives are 
Jesus Christ, the invisible archives are His Cross, His 
Death, His Resurrection, and faith through Him ; wherein 
I desire to be justified through your prayers." 

Here we find St. Ignatius contending with Christians 
whose minds are being wrought on by heresy. Ignatius 
has repeated his maxim, which is always the same : Love 
unity, do nothing without the bishop. At Philadelphia the 
faithful did not think this was a principle, they saw in it a 
lesson given for the benefit of some who were then breaking 
with the bishop and with unity. Without doubt his warn- 
ing was timely, but Ignatius was not thinking of that; 
what he was saying at Philadelphia he had said everywhere. 
But, at Philadelphia, the faithful, who have been led away 
by Docetism, reason out their error and lay down this prin- 
ciple : Unless we find in the archives, i.e. in the Gospel, the 
article of faith on which we disagree, we shall not believe. 
By ^^ archives" we must understand here, not the Old 
Testament, as Lightfoot thought, but simply, with Funk 
and Zahn, every collection of authentic documents, like those 
preserved in public archives : the collection appealed to by 
these controversialists is the Gospel. We believe, they say, 
only what is written. 

Those few words of the Epistle to the Philadelphians indi- 
cate the antithesis between Holy Writ and the hierarchical 
authority, and even at an early date, heretics are found who 
appeal to what is written for the purpose of justifying them- 
selves. Taken in itself, the appeal to Scripture could be no 
surprise for Ignatius, since he cannot but admit the authority 
of a Sacred Writing. Did he not say to the Magnesians : 
^' Do your diUgence that you be confirmed in the maadma of 
the Lord and of the Apostles".' The word maaoims is 

^ About the text of this passage see the note of Fttitk, '' PP. apostoL" 
▼oL I. p. 270. Concerning the àpxtui, i.e. the archives of Qreek cities, 
Ohapot, p. 246-8. 

* '' Magn." xni. 1 : (Tirovbd^rrt oZv ptffait^rjvai iv rois b&y}uunv rmt icv- 
piov Kol rSiv airwrrSKuv, The word heyyua, signifies primarily any decision 
or decree that has force of law in a Greek city. See in Dittknbeboxb, 
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not an appropriate translation of the Greek word Soyfiara, 
which expresses the idea of a command or a decision emanat- 
ing trom an xmqaestioned authority, and, as such, obligatory. 
If the Lord and the Apostles have left to Christians ^' dog- 
mas " of this kind, any writing that contains these '^ dog- 
mas" is invested with an authority equal to that of the 
liord and of the Apostles ; this is the principle itself of the 
New Testament regarded as a canon. ^ Ignatius accepts the 
principle that we must believe what is written, and, address- 
ing the Docetœ against whom he is arguing, he says to 
them : What is written testifies against you ; to which the 
DocetsB reply : This is precisely the point. Here we are in 
a circle. 

We should like to see St. Ignatius state more distinctly 
that Scripture is not self-sufficing and that the written faith 
is not the whole faith. He insinuates it when he writes : 
<< For me, my archives are Jesus Christ . . . and faith 
through Him." The authoritative faith is that faith to 
which the Church as such gives testimony. . . . But the 
affirmation of Ignatius has not that distinctness with which 
Irenœus and Tertullian will speak later on. 

To be complete, however, we must call attention to the 
importance attached by St. Ignatius to the authority of the 
Apostles. The '^ Prima Clementis '* had already pointed to 
the Apostles as clothed with the power of Jesus for the es- 
tabhshment of the Church all over the world. As we have 
just seen, St. Ignatius places the ^' dogmas " of the Apostles 
on the same leveJ with those of the Lord. He speaks of 
the Gospel as a real presence of Christ, and, in the same 
sentence, refers to the Apostles as the first preahyterivmi of 
the Church.^ He likens the Apostles to the prophets of the 

" Sylloge inscriptionum grœcanim," vol. m. p. 173, the index at the word 
b&yiio. Naturally those héyiurra are preserved in the public archives of 
the city. 

^ Cf. '* Philad." V. 1 : irpoatPvyùv r^ «vayytkU^ . . . itol rois àtroar^kots 
. . . leal, roifg irpoffiTfraç de àyancùfuv k.t,\., and IiIOHTFOOT's note in loc, : I 
cannot give here the explanations and remarks which would be required in 
a history of the formation of the canon of the New Testament. I have 
studied the conclusions of Zahn in an article in the '* Revue Biblique," voL 
XII. (1903), pp. 10-26, 226-3a For a criticism of Hamack's theory see 
W. SAin>AT, '* Inspiration " (London, 1893), pp. 1-69. 

«"Philad."v. 1. 
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Old Covenant who also, in a certain way, announced the 
Gospel.^ He places the anthority of the Apostles far ahove 
that which he, a hishop and a martyr, may have : '* I did 
not think myself competent for this, that being a prisoner 
I should Older you as though I were an Apostle." ' He ex- 
cuses himself from writing to the Romans : *^ I do not en- 
join you, as Peter and Paul did: they were Apostles".' 
The authority of the Apostles was evidently privileged and 
incommunicable, and it has not ceased to attoch to the de- 
cisions that emanated from them, and the teachings given by 
them. 

Thus unity is based on Divine right. Ignatius looks upon 
it as so manifestly the economy intended and actually estab- 
lished by Grod and by the Loid, that he adds nothing more 
for its justification. He sees unity realized in every Church, 
he sees it reahzed no less perfectly throughout the world 
in that unity which binds together all the Churches in one, 
through the unity of their faith. The Lord, in whom we 
believe "with immovable &ith," was bom of the Virgin 
Mary, baptized by John, nailed to the cross under Pontius 
Pilate, rose again "that He might set up a standard 
unto all the ages for His saints and foithf ul people, whether 
among Jews or among Gentiles, in the one body of EQs 
Church." ^ This standard is the cross. In the Church it is 
set up for ever, in order to gather Jews and pagans into 

»"Phi]ad."v. 2. 

' *' TralL" m. 3 : ovk , . , »g dirooroXor vfûv diani(r(ro»/Aai. (I aiiin- 
lUArisse the text.) Compare Acts xvi. 4, and Iokaxtub himself, '* Eph." m. 
1 : ov dcorao-fro/ioi vfûv àç &v ri. The word àtarayfi means a medical pre- 
scription, but also an imperial decision. Dbisbicakn, pp. 66-7. 

"*Rom." IV. 3: ovx ^t Hirpoç Kcà Havkot dtardirvofaai vfûv, ciceiyoc 
dir<SaToXoi, rytf tcaraicpiros. Cf. *' Eph." m. 1. Ignatius could not speak 
thus of St. Peter and St. Paul, unless these two Apostles were connected 
with the Roman Church by historical circumstances and had really given 
commands to the Romans. 

* " Smym." I. 2 : iva âpu avtrmifiov tls rout al&vat àià rrjs âvaarwrcttç etc 
row âyiovç ital tritrrovg avrov, c&e tv 'îovdaloiç c&e eV têvtiriv^ iv M ctùium 
r^r e'jcjcXi/criar avrov. The Church is the Church of Jesus Christ : this may 
be an allusion to Matt, xvl 18. It is a body : a thought borrowed from 
Col. 1. 18 and Eph. n. 16, etc. Elsewhere (" Eph." xvn. 1) Ignatius ex- 
plains that Christ was allegorically anointed with perfumes, to impart 
incorruptibility {àf^êapa-ia) to the Church. 
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one calling, which makes them — ^the faithful and the saints — 
one body. The same sentiment is expressed by Ignatius in 
his letter to the Christians of Smyrna. ^* Wheresoever the 
bishop shall appear," he writes, 'Uhere let the body [of 
the faithful] be; even as where Jesus Christ is, there is 
the CathoUc Church." ^ In other words the bishop consti- 
tutes the unity of the local Church and Jesus Christ the 
unity of all the local Churches spread throughout the world, 
the unity of all the dispersed bishops. ^^ For Jesus Christ," 
St. Ignatius writes to the Ephesians, '^ is the mind of the 
Father, even as the bishops that are settled in the farthest 
parts [of the world] are the mind of Jesus Christ." ^ 

This is not the first time that we find in a Christian 
writer a sense of the actual unity of the Church in her geo- 
graphical expansion, but for the first time in Christian litera- 
ture, we find here the name ^* Catholic Church " pronounced.' 
Unlike the controversiahsts who will presently arise, Ignatius 
does not oppose the xmiversal Church to the dissenting con- 
▼enticles ; his purpose is to contrast the local churches with 

^ " Smym." vin. 2 : 6frov àv § Xpiar6ç 'li;<rovff, êjccî ^ KaeoKucrj €K$cXjjaria, 
FuiTK : '* Beven eodesus singulis unirena eodesia opponitur, et ut epia- 
copiiB illamm (visibileX sic Chriatos harum (invisibile) caput declaratur. " 
LiOHirooT : '*The bishop is the centre of each individual Church, as 
JesuB Christ is the centre of the universal Church. " 

s '*Bph." m. 2 : ol ivivKontHy ol Kara rà népara opiarêévrtÇy iv 'iqaxtv 
Xpurrov yv&itQ €Îa-iy. The geographical meaning of Kara rà iripara (cf. 
loHAT. *'Bom." VI. 1) is beyond dispute. 

'The word koôoKucôs is met with neither in the LXX nor in the 
New Testament. It belongs to classical Ghreek, but there it seems used 
only in philosophical language to designate a universal proposition : thus 
we are told that Zeno the Stoic had written a treatise about Universals, 
KoêakuoL We shall find the word used with the same meaning in Clement 
of Alexandria and in Origen. Quintilian writes : " Mihi semper moris 
fnxt quam minime alligare me ad praeoepta quae KoBokiKd vocitant, id est 
(at dicamus quomodo poasumus) universalia vel perpetualia ". " Inst, 
orat." n. 13, 14. The word KaêoKucéç signifies universal, in expressions 
like '* universal history," for instance in Poltbitts, *' Hist." vui. 4, 11 : 
rijc KoûoKucTfç KOI Koivrfs laroplag, St. Justin applies it to the resurrection 
of the dead: ^ Koêokiic^ àvàoraats "DiaL" 82; so also Theophilus of 
Ântioch, '* Autol.*' I. 13. In Philo, «ca^oXiitdff signifies general, in contrast 
with poritcttfar, «'Vita Mosis," n. 32 (ed. Comr, vol. iv. p. 212). Cf. 
LioRTrooT, "Ignatius," vol. u. p. 310, and KAmNVUSCH, ''Apostol. 
Symbol." vol. n, pp. 920-2. 
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Apostles Peter and Panl.^ In the inscription of the Epistle, 
he praises the Christians of Borne for being faithful to all 
that is commanded by Christ, and for being filled wholly 
with the grace of Gk)d, and *^ clear from every foreign stain ".' 
He congratulates them on having " instructed others/' and 
he adds: "My desire is that those lessons may be held 
firm which you teach and enjoin ".* 

Since the Bomans have taught " others/' those others 
represent churches other than that of Bome : churches that 
come to Bome to ask, or receive from Bome without asking, 
the lessons of the Apostolic commands which Bome preserves 
more safely than other churches. 

Between the captivity of St. Paul and that of St. Ignatius, 
the space of half a century intervenes, in the course of which 
the essential features of ecclesiology have been revealed to us. 

The preaching of the Gospel and the faith it creates 
give birth to communities in the whole world. Christian life 

1 " Ronu" IV. 3. 

* " Rom." inaor. airodivXurfi/vocr (literally, filtered, Cf. ** PhDad." m. 1) 
àir6 iravrhs oXKorpiov xp^f*oTos» LiOHTrooT, in loe, : '* The xp^H^ refers to 
the colouring matter which pollutes the purity of the water ". 

' '' Bom." m. 1 : SKkovs cdtddfn-c, ry«b dc âiktt iva «âitccya fiipoia j à 
làoêifrmvTtî ivriXkwôt* According to LxoHxrooT and Fukk, this may be 
an idluaion to the ** Prima dementis ". Of. the tU ràs ?{«» vSKns of Hermas 
("Vis." n. 4). '*She presides in the country of the Romans. . . . 
Here there is no question of the bishops, but of the Ohurch. Orer what 
did the Roman Church preside ? Was it merely oyer some other Churches, 
or dioceses, within a limited area ? Ignatius had no idea of a limitation 
of that kind. . . . The most natural interpretation of such language is that 
the Roman Church presides over all the Churches. . . . And be it observed 
that Ignatius speaks with a thorough knowledge of the matter ; he knows 
the past of the Church of Rome, he even makes allusion to some of her 
attitudes and acts, the remembrance of which is lost : * Tou have never 
deceived any one ; you have taught others. My desire is that all that is 
prescribed by your teaching should remain uncontested.' Of what teach- 
ing, of what prescriptions, is there question here ? Does he mean the 
' Prima Clementis ' ? Or the ' Shepherd of Hermas ' ? The simplest 
thing is to admit that there were other acts and other documents, the 
memory of which was fresh in the time of Ignatius, but which have since 
perished and been forgotten. In any case, the manner in which he speaks 
of the authority of the Roman Church in matters of doctrine, and of the 
prescriptions sent by her to other Churches, is well worthy of attention." 
DvoHBSNB, "Eglises séparées," pp. 127-9. 
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is an intercommunion (Koip^via) of bodIb, of belief, of worship. 
Everywhere the apostolate has been succeeded by a settled 
hierarchy the various degrees of which become gradually 
more and more defined, the whole being recognized as 
an institution of Divine right, invested with supernatural 
powers. The idea of the faith which is everywhere pre. 
valent, is an authoritative conception, for faith is a com- 
mand or a teaching of God, of the Lord, accepted on the 
testimony of the Apostles:^ and is preserved as a deposit. 
Christians must shun empty talkers, seducers, and false 
prophets, useless and foolish questions, traditions of men, 
unauthorized observances: the false teacher and his pro- 
ducts must be placed under the ban, he must be silenced, 
driven away : he is a heretic. There is but one Church for 
every city. The Churches are linked by the bond of solidar- 
ity. United together by means of constant intercourse, they 
are conscious of their unity in their dispersion, for they 
realize their conformity of faith, and the charity which pre- 
vails among them: since each of them is autonomous, 
their unity is a kind of confederacy, a confederacy which is 
daily expressed in facts. The primacy of Bome is afiSrmed. 
The faith, which is one, just as the Lord is one, gathers the 
dispersed faithful and their Churches into a still deeper unity, 
that of the supernatural hfe, which is common to all the 
faithful, in Christ and in the Spirit : the Church of Churches 
is mystically the body of Christ, of which the faithful are 
the individual members. There is circuminsession of the 
visible and of the invisible : where the bishop is, there the 
local Church is, and where the Catholic Church is, {here Jesus 
Christ is. 

ExcuBSUs B. 

A Critical Excmvination of Protestant Theories on the 

Formation of Catholicism. 

The " formation of Catholicism " is an historical prob- 
lem that has been raised by criticism only in our own 

1 JûLXOHXR, " Einleitimg," p. 285, goes so far as to say that the words 
of Serapion, bishop of Antioch (about the year 200) : ** We accept Peter 
and the other Apostles as we do the Lord" {anofitx^iuBa »s Xpurrév, 
EuBBB. " H. E." VI. 12, 3), might have been pronounced a hundred years 
earlier, for even then Ohristians embodied all truth in the Apostles. 
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times.^ The Catholic controversialists of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries were satisfied with a demonstration of 
the marks of the Church, especially her apostolicity : in his 
'"Symbolik" (1882) Moehler appeals to the fact of her 
immemorial possession, and the testimony she bears to her- 
self. Neander (1842) was, according to Bitschl, the first to 
introduce the historical method into the investigation of the 
origins of this ^^ creation " — ^for such ^^ Catholic Christianity *' 
was in his eyes. After Neander, the same problem was 
taken up by Baur (1853) in the palmy days of the Tubingen 
school. Later on, and in a spirit of reaction against the 
Tubingen thesis, comes Bitschl himself, in the second edition 
of his ^^Entstehung der altkatholischen Eirche" (1857). 
The problem of the Church came into the foreground with 
this monograph of Bitschl's which, however, Harnack con- 
siders '^really too narrow" ; and it is dealt with as of prime 
importance in Hamack*s ^^ Dogmengeschichte " (1885). 
Meanwhile in his " Apostolisches Zeitalter" (1886) Weiz- 
sacker ascribed to the first century the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the Church system, thereby reacting against the 
system of Harnack, which was still too narrow and mechanical. 
Li his " Eirchenrecht/' (1892) Sohm, whose special interest 
was in determining the origin and grovTth of ecclesiastical 
law, lent the weight of his authority to this reaction. In 
his researches into the history of the Apostles' Creed (1894. 
1900) Eattenbusch contributes to restore the historical idea 
of tradition. Lastly, we cannot omit to mention Zahn's 
works and controversies regarding the history of the Canon. 
We are here in presence of a phenomenon like that signalized 
by Harnack in his criticism of the sources, when he used 
the now famous formula: ^^We are moving back towards 
the tradition ".' 

If it is true that in history, reality is often reached only 
by means of successive approximations, it may be that dur- 
ing the last fifty years critical scholars outside the Catholic 

^Father Christian Pbsch, '^PraelectioneB Dogmaticae," vol. i. 
(Freiburg, 1894), pp. 178>80, is, as far aa I know, the first and only achol- 
astic theologian who has mentioned and diacusaed ^9 theories of Bitschl, 
Harnack and Hatch. 

* " Chronologie," vol. l p. x. 
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fold bave gradually come nearer to a more comprehensive 
view, and one nearer to our traditional beliefs. However, 
even now, is there not too much of the spirit of system and 
— ^to say the word— of Protestant prejudice in their conten- 
tions? The best exposition of the views now current 
among Protestant historians, has been given in French by 
Â. Sabatier:^ to his work we shall have recourse, in the 
desire to present these views with as much objectivity as 
possible. We will reserve our criticisms till we have before 
us this system as a whole. 

1 . In the first place this school contends that the idea of 
a Church is foreign to the Gospel of Jesus. 

2. In the earliest stage the Christian communities — for 
from the very beginning Christians grouped themselves in 
communities — are all characterized by the same faith in the 
near return of Christ, and the obsession of this firm truth 
keeps out all thought of a lasting establishment. 

3. Living in this feverish expectation of the «parousia," 
the early Christian communities in that first hour of their 
existence need no discipline. " The individual gifts (charisms) 
apportioned by the Spirit to divers members of the com- 
munity met all needs. The Spirit, acting in each believer, 
thus determines vocations, and portions out to one and 
another, according to their faculties or zeal, ministries and 
offices which appear to be only provisional." Hence, in 
the beginning all the members of the community are 
equal; then, a distinction is made among them, based on 

^ [This is also the opinion of Dom C. Butlkb : ''In my judgment^ 
the importance of Sabatier's book for Catholics lies in this, that it sets 
forth more powerfully and with more clear-cut precision than any other 
book known to me, the real difficulties and the fundamental problems 
in the domain of history which apologists of Catholicism have at the 
present to face " (^' Hibbert Journal,*' April, 1906, p. 482). Sabatier's 
book has been translated into English, under the title *' Religions of 
Authority/* New York, 1904. ~T.] Consult also Habnack*8 ''Eirche 
und Staat bis zur Grundung der Staatkirche '* in the book ^' Die christ- 
liche Religion " (Berlin, 1906), pp. 129-60, of the collection of Hotnebebo, 
''Die Cultur der Gegenwart **. See also Sghboxdel, art ''Ministry" 
(1902) in Chbtsb's " Encyclopaadia Biblica," and the bibliography that 
accompanies the article. 

10 
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the diversity of the gifts of the Spirit ; later on, the charism 
becomes '^ a permanent ecclesiastical function ''. Under or 
side by side with the Apostles, prophets and teachers, " who 
hold their vocation directly from Qod alone, and who are 
essentially itinerants," every community chooses for itself 
presbyters or elders, epiacopi and deacons : thus there arises, 
on lines parallel to '' the nomad apostolate, a settled system 
of ecclesiastical functionaries, which is destined Uttle by little 
to replace and absorb it." ^ 

4. However, ^Hhe evolution of every organism is 
governed by a directing idea, which is, as it were, its ideal 
and hidden soul. This idea is no more wanting here than 
elsewhere." Sabatier does not say that this directing idea 
can be detected in the JudsBO-Christian communities. He 
finds it only in the communities founded by St. Paul, which, 
he says, ^^ had from the beginning a vivid consciousneas of 
their spiritual unity," so that ^' above the particular and local 
Churches," there appears 'Hhe idea of the Church of 6od or 
of Christ, one and universal". This unity is in no way 
external or visible : it is a communion of souls, the mysticsJ 
body of which the invisible Christ is the head. It is not 
founded on unity of government, or on a certain number of 
rites or even of dogmas : it is purely moral. The Church 
is the holy bride of Christ : she awaits her spouse who is 
soon to come down from Heaven. " This Pauline notion of 
the Church of Christ, like all the Apostle's theology, is 
essentially ideahst and transcendent " ; none the less we 
must '^ recognize here the great idea which was to preside 
over the evolution of the Christian communities, and cul- 
minate in the constitution of the Catholic Church ".' 

6. That the Pauline conception of the Church as Christ's 
mystical body had this influence on the genesis of Catholi- 
cism, must be accounted for by the success of St. Paul's 
missions in the territories of the Boman Empire, and by 
the ruin of Jerusalem in the year 70. From that mo- 
ment, ''the centre of gravity of the nascent Christianity 
was for ever displaced ". After vainly attempting to impede 

^ Sabactsr, pp. 60, 61. Cf. SoHM, pp. 22-8. 

' Sabatibs, pp. 61-3. Cf. SoHM, pp. 16-22. Habnaok, ''Dogmeng." 
yoL I*, p. 98. 
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Christian missionary work among the pagans, the Judœo- 
Christian party which, in Sabatier's eyes, represents " primi- 
tive orthodoxy," decUnes and finally dies away. The mass 
of the new converts from paganism take up a middle position 
^^ between the theology of Paul which they were incapable of 
comprehending," and the severe demands of the Judaizers 
which they thoroughly disliked. '' Thus was formed a sort 
of elementary and neutral doctrine, half Greek rational wisdom 
and half IsraeUte tradition : " such was the theology of the 
Apostolic Fathers, '^ the first basis of Catholic doctrine".^ 

6. These Grssco-Boman Christian communities needed 
a centre around which they might group. Bome was there. 
^' The capital of the Empire was marked in advance to be- 
come the capital of Christianity." This was a social fact 
which could not be disregarded. Hence '^ in the formation 
of the Catholic Church the genius of Bome exercised a de- 
cisive influence," for this genius, which is neither speculative 
nor mystical, is the genius of law and government.^ 

7. The Pauline conception of the Church as Christ's 
mystical body is, then, the idea which, when translated into 
&cts, gives birth to Catholicism. This evolution can be 
noticed already in the Pastoral Epistles, which, we are 
told, mark the transition, in the first years of the second 
century, from the Apostolic communities in which charis- 
matic inspiration was predominant to the Catholic Church 
which is about to appear. It is, indeed, about this time, 
in the beginning of the second century, that the name 
Catholic Church, ^^ destined to so great a fortune," is 
uttered for the first time by St. Ignatius in his Epistle to 
the Smyrnians. As yet it is merely a '^ general expression,*' 
designating ^^ the great Church," the whole community of the 
faithful, in opposition to the sects, heresies, and schools that 
swarm on all sides. This indefinite mass will become an 
organized and conscious society, only when two elements 
have been introduced into the dispersed and confused Chris- 
tian community : a statutory rule of faith accepted by all the 

^ Sabatixb, p. 68. Cf. Harkaok <'Dogmeng." vol. i\ pp. 239-48. 

'SABAX^DE^ p. 69. Cf. Renan, '* Lectures on the Inflaence of 
Rome on Christianity " (1880), especially the third and fourth lectures. 
Habnaok, << Eirche und Staat/' p. 138. " Mission," vol. i. p. 398. 

10» 
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Churches as the expression of Apostolic tradition, and an 
episcopal government powerful enough to reduce the whole 
to unity. '^ The double crisis of Gnosticism and Montaniszn 
which broke out between a.d. 130 and 150, and lasted 
nearly a century, furnished both.'' ^ 

This decisive crisis took place during the period 150-80, 
under the reigns of Antoninus and of Marcus Aurelius. " In 
the vat into which the whole vintage had been gathered a 
fermentation was going on, an intense ebullition, the rapid 
decomposition of the old elements and the slow recomposition 
of a new system : it v^s this which constituted the crisis out 
of which the Catholic theory of the Church issued." ^ Borne 
realized the danger to which the still shapeless Christianity of 
the second century was exposed, on the left from Gnosticism, 
which was an inroad of the Greek spirit of speculation into 
Christianity and an attempt to merge Christianity in the 
general philosophy of the time ; and on the right from Mon. 
tanism, which was a revival of the '^ prophetic spirit'* with 
its charisms, its ethical rigorism, and its preaching of the 
approaching « parousia ". 

8. Bome warded off the danger from the left by ac- 
crediting a rule of faith, which she drew up " by adding a 
few clear and well-defined propositions to the formula of 
baptism " : it was thus the so-called Creed of the Apostles 
originated at Bome between the years 150 and 160, ^'the 
first and the venerable monument of Catholic orthodoxy," 
which the Boman Church was soon to pass on rapidly to the 
other Churches.' 

9. The danger from the right lasted longer ; in the 
end, however, the bishops got the better of the prophets 
and of the private inspiration of the faithful. The result of 
this victory was that henceforth the Holy Ghost must use as 
its authentic organ the hierarchy alone. Bome crowned the 
victory by creating the theory of Apostolic succession, which 
has become the foundation of the authority of the bishops.^ 

^ Sabatisr, p. 72. This is the leading contention of Ritbchl, '* Eat- 
stehung," p. 271 and foil. Harnack, '' Eirche und Staat," p. 136, and for 
the development of these views ^'Dogmeng." vol. i^, p. 337 and foil, 
s Sabatdsb, p. 76. 

' Sabatikr, p. 79. Habkagk, ** Dogmeng." vol. i<, p. 354 and folL 
* Sabatisb^ p. 82. Harnack, ** Dogmeng." vol. x*, p. 399 and folL 
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We may now take up in snccession the various points 
of this theory. 

1. The contention that the idea of a Church is foreign 
to the Gospel of Jesus, and even irreconcilable with it, 
is held in Protestant circles to be certain and almost be- 
yond dispute. We shall not waste time on this point, as 
we have already given our reasons for discovering in the 
teaching of Jesus the point where the Church comes in. 

2. The critics in question suppose that the early Chris- 
tian communities were not concerned to establish a lasting 
organization, their horizon being limited by their expectation 
of the near «parousia". 

Here we detect the inner and radical inconsistency of the 
theory which claims to reduce the teaching of Jesus to a 
strictly eschatological message, for had the message of Jesus 
been only that, it could not have lived. It could hardly have 
taken root save in a Jewish soil saturated with pharisaic and 
apocalyptic teachings ; and certainly it could not have out- 
lived the disappointment which must necessarily have ac- 
conipanied the indefinite postponement of the «< parousia ". 

With far more historical sense, Benan wrote : '' If founded 
upon a belief in the end of the world which the years as 
they rolled by must convince of error, the Galilean congrega- 
tion could only have ended by breaking up into anarchy "A 
If, then, this handful of Galileans did not sink into its 
eschatology as into a grave, it is because eschatology was 
not the sole object of their faith, or even an essential 
feature in it. Hamack had forestalled Sabatier*s error, 
when he laid down as a principle that the Gospel was more 
than an apocalyptic message which had issued from the Old 
Testament, that it was '' a new thing,*' namely " the crea- 
tion of a universalist religion founded on that of the Old 
Testament,'* ^ and founded, we will add, on the person of 
Christ. 

If such was the horizon of the Gospel, can we say that 
the first Christian communities did not think of any lasting 
organization? How did the first of these communities 

» " Marc Aurèle," p. 407. • " Dogmeng." vol. i*, p. 48. 
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begin to form other communities? Could it have formed 
others if it had not felt compelled to carry on an unlimited 
propagandism? Is not this propagation of the &bith a first 
indication of the action of an apostolate, of that apostolate 
which Sabatier hardly mentions, but which was already the 
Church? 

3. We are told that the Christian communities, in their 
earliest stage, hypnotized by their expectation of the *' paro- 
usia," were subject to no action but that of the Spirit ; that 
charisms seized on the first disciples, and the diversity of 
charisms gave rise to the first elements of organization. 

Here again Benan's judgment is better. He writes: 
''Free prophecy, the charisms, the speaking with tongues, 
and individual inspiration — this was more than was necessary 
to reduce the whole movement to the proportions of an 
ephemeral dissenting-sect, such as one sees so much of in 
America and in England. Individual inspiration creates, but 
destroys at once what it has created. After liberty, rule is 
necessary." He continues: "The work of Jesus may be 
considered saved on the day on which it was admitted that 
the Church had a direct power — a power representing that 
of Jesus. The Church from that moment dominated the 
individual, and drove him if need were from her midst. 
Soon the Church, a body unstable and changing, was personi- 
fied in the elders, the powers of the Church became the 
powers of a clergy, who were the dispensers of all graces, 
the intermediaries between God and the believer. Inspira- 
tion passes from the individual to the community. The 
Church has become everything in Christianity; one step 
more, and the bishop becomes everything in the Church." ^ 

In these few hnes Benan has well expressed the power- 
lessness of private inspiration to bring forth anything but 
anarchy. Starting from this psychological fact, we first ask 
Sabatier and Sohm : Why did not anarchy actually result ? 
Then we ask Benan : Was it really only when the work of 
Jesus was jeopardized through the outpouring and contagious 
spread of charisms, that discipline arose to save His work ? 
To unruly charisms, Benan opposes in each community the 
ancients or presbyters ; but if their office did not come to 

» " Marc Aurèle,'* p. 408. 
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these ancients and presbyters in virtue of some higher privi- 
lege, whence and how did they get the power they exer- 
cised over the charisms themselves ? Order could never have 
issued out of charismatic anarchy, had not some authority 
existed previously to the outpouring of the charisms — ^an au- 
thority which can only be that of the apostolate, continuing 
the authority of the Master. 

To say that every permanent ecclesiastical function is 
a charism which fixed and imposed itself, seems a mere 
conjecture as gratuitous as it is improbable ; for the earliest 
permanent ecclesiastical function which history records is 
that of presbyters and of ancients — to which no charism 
corresponds — and the same remark can be made of the 
epiacapi and the deacons. The traditional view which 
derives episcopacy, not from any transformation of unknown 
charisms, but from the powers of the apostolate, is much 
more plausible; and accoxmts for more easily for the fact 
that in all Christian communities episcopacy was set on the 
same foundations. Is it not mocking us with words to tell 
us that this uniformity of development is explicable as " a 
case of the sport of general laws which rule social pheno- 
mena of this order '*?^ 

4. Sabatier had no trouble to find in St. Paul the 
idea of the Church as the mystical body of Christ: and 
he claims it as the leading idea which guided the evolu- 
tion of the various Christian communities and led it ulti- 
mately to Catholicism. Sabatier, who has an eclectic 
method, may have borrowed this particular element in his 
theory from Sohm, in whose judgment the word €Ktc\ijaia 
was first used to designate Christendom in general, the new 
people of God made up of the Christians spread all over the 

^ We do not, however, intend to deny the influence exercised on the 
growth of the organization of Churches, (1) by the institutions which pre- 
vailed in Jewries and which a religion, bom in the midst of Judaism, 
could not ignore, (2) by the conditions of life and thought, which necessarily 
dominated the followers of a religion so essentially social as Christianity. 
Mgr. DuCHBBNB, " Origines du culte " (1898), pp. 7-10, has assigned their 
proper share to these two historical elements. On the contrary, Haknaok, 
*' Kirche und Staat»" p. 132, makes them too preponderant. We must say 
the same of the supposed influence of municipal institutions ; these were 
never directly imitated by the churches, Dughbbnb, p. 12. 
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world ; or he may have borrowed it from Hamack who sees 
in the spiritual miity of Christians, separated from the Jewish 
people and henceforth constituting the true Israel, an affir- 
mation of faith that was present to the consciousness of 
Christians, and was operative from the very beginning.^ 
Were this the case, the idea of the Church of God would not 
be exclusively Pauline; it would attach to Christianity from 
the very fact that, by separating itself from Judaism, it be- 
came denationalized. 

We may here call attention to the embarrassment of 
those critics who, adhering exclusively to the idea of an 
invisible Church, strive to account for its formation. Ac- 
cording to Sabatier, it is a Pauline creation ; according to 
Harnack, it is the necessary conclusion to which the Chris- 
tian consciousness came in its search for an ideal unity that 
could replace the racial unity of the people of Grod. Har- 
nack*8 hypothesis seems very frail, for one does not see why 
it was necessary for the Gentile converts to substitute for 
the racial unity of the people of Qoà of which they had had 
no experience, an ideal unity which nothing in them de- 
manded. We should prefer to say with Sabatier that the 
communities founded by St. Paul, being "children of the 
same father," were bound together by "very close family 
ties ". But did they really owe these ties to the fact that 
they had been founded by St. Paul? Had the Churches 
never known any other missionary than St. Paul? Was he 
a stranger to the Bomans, whom he had not yet visited 
when he wrote to them his Epistle? No, a bond did 
truly unite the Pauline commxmities, but that bond did 

1 ** Kirchenrecht," pp. 16-22 ; ** Dogmeng." vol. i*, pp. 51, 89. True, 
Hamack déclarée later (p. 489) that '* it was not theories that created the 
empiric unity of the Chuiohes, for theories were incapable of overooming 
the elementary causes of difference that could not fail to operate as soon 
as Christianity became naturalized in the various provinces and towns of 
the Empire". Hence he ascribes the unity of Christendom to the 
" unity which the Empire possessed in Rome ". To this must be added 
the peculiar character of the Roman Church, which was at the same 
time Greek and Latin, which was rich and zealous, and "displayed much 
solicitude for all Christendom ". All these causes contributed to *^ convert 
the Christian communities into a real confederation under the primacy 
of the Roman community ". 
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not depend on St. Paul, who was not an Apostle to lend 
himself to ideas of this kind : ^^ Is Christ divided ? Was 
Pan! then crucified for you? or were you baptized in the 
name of Paul? " (1 Cor. i. 13). 

The faithful did not retain the name of ^'disciples/' 
which had been borne by the sole disciples of the one 
Master : they took that of ^' brethren '' (àSeX^O» which, as 
has been rightly pointed out by Weizsacker, well expresses 
their consciousness of the bond that united all together in 
Jesus Christ.^ The universality of the use of the name 
'^ brethren '* witnesses to a fundamental article of faith, the 
faith in a new birth which made the Christian who had it 
not merely the citizen of a heavenly and future city, but the 
brother of existing brethren, and therefore the member of 
an earthly community which is primarily the local Church. 
Since the faithful were equally brethren, from whatever place 
they came, all these communities bore a name that was the 
same everywhere, eWXi/o-ta, a name just as concrete as that 
of ^^ synagogue," to which it was opposed. The conscious- 
ness of their fraternity and their continual social experience 
of it, however dispersed they might be, showed clearly to 
these " brethren " that their coiomunities were united by a 
bond resembling that by which they were united individu- 
ally. The Churches of the various provinces were thought 
of in groups: Christians spoke of the Churches of Judœa, 
of Achaia, of Gkblatia, and thus came very naturally and 
gradually to conceive of a Church of all the Churches, the 
Church of all the " brethren " spread over the whole world. ^ 

^ Wbdsbackxb, pp. 35-38 ; cf. Hash ack, *' Mission," vol. i. pp. 336-47. 

s In his '* Mission," yoL i. p. 362 and folL, Hasnaok, treating of the 
formation by communities and of its part in the spread of Christianity, 
reaches the same conclusion as ourselves. Christian preaching, he writes, 
" from the very outset worked through a community, and had for its aim 
to form a union of believers ". This union would have remained merely 
ideal, and would not have been easily effective, had it not been allied 
with a local organization. ** Christianity from the first borrowed this 
organization from Judaism, from the synagogue ; the first Apostles and 
the brothers of Jesus laid the foundation. Designed to be essentially a 
brotherhood, and springing out of the synagogue, each Christian com- 
munity developed a local organization which was twice as strong as that of 
Judaism ' ' . Later (p. 364) Hamack recalls the features of this community 
idea, so marked in the Pauline Epistles, and writes: ''Paul's Epistles 
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Thus the '* great idea " is not restricted to the Pauline 
missions; it lies at the very heart of all the commu- 
nities that came into existence whether on Gentile or on 
Jewish soil. 

5. The fall of Jerusalem, in the year 70, did not in- 
fluence the Gentile communities, because Jerusalem had no 
important place in their faith. Nowhere in fact do we find 
any trace of emotion aroused in the souls of Christians by 
this great catastrophe. 

The fall of Jerusalem could have influenced only that 
JudsBO-Christianity whose emissaries had so often thwarted 
the preaching of St. Paul ; but, before the year 70, even 
before the year 64, the separation of Christianity from 
Judaism had become an actual fact. This separation, which 
amounted to a sharp and final rupture, had been the end 
of JudsBO-Christianity, in so far as it was a Jewish propa- 
gandism in the Gentile communities. It survived in the 
"Ebionite" or '^Nazarene" communities, who were separ- 
ated from the rest of the world by their religious tongue, as 
may be inferred from the ** Gospel according to the Hebrews ". 
Nor can these Ebionites be said to represent ^^ primitive 
orthodoxy," since they, who believed in Christ, practised 
circumcision : they were orthodox neither as Jews, nor as 
Christians. The part Baur ascribed to them in the genesis 
of Catholicism appears more and more unreal, a mere fancy 
excogitated to meet the requirements of an hyperhistorical 
speculation. '^ The question is whether this Jewish Christ i- 

prove how vigorously and unweariedly he taught these lessons, and it is 
perhaps the weightiest feature both in Christianity and in the work of 
Paul that, so far from being overpowered, the impulse towards association 
was most powerfully intensified by the individualism which here attained 
its zenith." Speaking of Clement and Ignatius (p. 306), '* Never," he 
says, *'has the absolute subordination of Christians to the local com- 
munity been more peremptorily demanded, or the position of the local 
community itself more eloquently assigned, than in these primitive 
documents". Lastly, as regards the monarchical episcopate (p. 369), 
" Ignatius had already compared the position of the bishop in the local 
Church with that of God in the Church collective. ... As the office 
grew to maturity, it seemed like an original creation; although it had 
only drawn to itself from all quarters the powers and the forms already 
existing ". Except for a few details, all this fourth chapter of the third 
book witnesses to the Catholic idea of Christian origins. 
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anity as a whole, or in certain of its tendencies, was any 
factor at all in the development of Christianity into Catholi- 
cism. This question is to be answered in the negative, quite 
as much in view of the history of dogma as in view of the 
political history of the Church. From the standpoint of 
the universal history of Christianity, these Jewish Christian 
conmiunities appear as atrophied organs which now and 
again, as objects of curiosity, engaged the attention of the 
main body of Christendom in the East, but could not exert 
any important influence on it, just because they were a 
purely national party." ^ 

lîie fall of Jerusalem, then, did not displace the centre 
of gravity of Christianity, because Christianity was, even 
then, external to Judaism, and because, at the time of St. 
Paul's missions, JadsBO-Christianity had been set aside in 
most of the Gentile communities. Can we say, however, 
that these Gentile communities adopted a neutral doctrine, 
partly Jewish, partly Greek, which was unable to assimilate 
St. Paul's theology ? We recognize here the old antithesis 
of the Tubingen school, which was bent on opposing Judœo- 
Christianity to Paulinism, and on disengaging from this 
conflict a neutral element which was to be the doctrine of 
the future. 

As a matter of fact. Gentile Christianity took its position 
as early as the first generation outside Judœo-Christian in- 
fluence. Nor is the freedom of Gentile Christianity from 
aU connexion with the Jewish people and its law due to St. 
Paul alone : whilst he did perhaps more than any one else 
to bring about this result, others, too, worked for it effectively. 
Christian communities just as free from Judaism as the 
Corinthian community — ^for instance, the community of 
Alexandria and that of Bome — did not have St. Paul for their 
founder. If, then, '^Paulinism" means primarily the de- 
nationalization of Christianity, ^^ Paulinism" is everywhere. 

These Gentile Christians could not be converted, nor 
could they afterwaxds keep the faith, unless that faith were 
simple, and, as it were, rudimentary. This, St. Paul was 
not the last to reahze : his catechesis is easily found, even 

^Haskack, '* Dogmeng." vol. i^, p. 313. Cf. HOmacKB, "Das 
Jiidenobristentiim,'' p. 368, who holds the same opinion as Hamack. 
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in the most difficult epistles.^ In this catechesis, the 
mystery of Jesns continues to hold a central place, and how 
could it be otherwise? On the other hand, this presentation 
of the foith is something popular, neutral, Greek — it matters 
not how you qualify it, but it is noteworthy that this ele- 
ment, far from being foreign to Paul's preaching, actually 
belongs to it. The author of the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
who has some hard truths to explain to his readers, com- 
plains that they are slow to understand, and that he is still 
obliged to give them only milk, as to children, instead of 
the strong food of strong men (Heb. v. 11-13). St. Paul 
speaks in like manner to his converts at Corinth (1 Cor. 
in. 1-2). 

We may conclude that in this VTay a faith came to pre- 
vail, which was not a reaction against Judseo-Christianity, 
or against Paulinism, but was the direct outcome of the 
preaching of Christianity in the Gentile world, and is found 
in no small measure in the Epistles of St. Paul himself. 
True, this faith, like the Gospel itself, had its roots in the 
tradition of Israel, and it meant to preserve the Old Testa- 
ment. The Greek mind influenced it by means of the 
language which it lent to it. However, we cannot, properly 
speaking, call this a middle position, for it was truly a 
common faith, a kind of Christian Koivif SiaXetcro^f elemen- 
tary and simplified, bound, like any doctrine which v^as to 
spread, to adopt formulas that could be easily transported 
from place to place in the minds of the hearers. This the- 
ology, this " first basis of Catholic doctrine," the Apostolic 
Fathers did not create, for it was substantially and from the 
beginning the catechesis given to the Gentile converts : it 
was the Christian faith presented in a missionary form.^ 

6. GrsBco-Boman Christianity needed a centre. Bome, 
we are told, became the capital of Christendom, because she 
was already the capital of the Empire ; then Bome stamped 
GrsBCO-Boman Christianity with the impress of her genius of 
government. Boman imperialism took the place of Jevnsh 

>Pbat, pp. 8I>3. Cf. Wbizsâckbr, vol. i. pp. 92-102 and 634-37. 
who explains the chief topics of St. PauFs preaching to the (^entiles. 

'See the similar remarks of Hasmaok, ** Mission," vol. i. pp. 319- 
25 and ''Lokas der Aizt, p. 101. 
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nationalism which had been set aside. This was a new factor 
in CathoUcism, in the first and second centuries, for, in the 
third century, Borne would have no longer been able to ex- 
ercise that influence. ^^ That extraordinary city was at the 
culminating point of its grandeur ; nothing allowed one to 
foresee the events which, in the third century, would cause 
it to degenerate and become nothing more than the capital 
of the West. Greek was at least as much spoken there as 
Liatin, and the great future secession of the East could not 
be guessed." ^ 

To this view of the part taken by Bome in the genesis 
of Catholicism, Benan was the first to ascribe historical 
importance. To the scandal of German Protestantism, it 
has been strongly advocated by Hamack.^ It has been 
insisted on still more systematically by Sohm. We who 
believe in the providential character of this co-operation of 
Bome in the part to be played by the Cathedra Petri, shall 
not be 80 xmgracious as to contest it; we take exception 
only to the terms of civil government used to describe it, 
and to the tendency to transform into a generative cause 
what is only a circumstance. 

7. We may notice that Protestant critics have already, 
however much against their will, transported to the heart of 
the Apostolic age some of the factors in the " formation of 
Catholicism". This is a consequence of the retrogression 
which has gradually taken place, since the days of Baur, 
Bitschl and Benan, in the study of some questions closely 
connected with that of the '^formation of Catholicism'* — 
such as, above all others, the question of the origin of 
episcopacy, and also that of the authenticity of the Ignatian 

^ Rknan, " Marc Aurèle," p. 09. 

'In hijB well-knowD Excursus "Catholic and Roman," "Dogmeng." 
vol. i^, pp. 480-96. SoHH, p. 157 and foU. It must not be forgotten 
that the insistency with which these critics exalt Roman hegemony 
is but a new form of prejudice. Feeling the theory which explains 
Catholicism as a realization of the invisible Church to be insufficient, 
they have devised the complementary theory, which explains it as an 
imperialization of ecclesiastical life. Cf. two pages of far greater histori- 
cal exactness in Mgr. Duchbbnb, ''Hist. Anc.," vol. i. pp. 636-38, and 
the criticism of Hamack's Eixcursus by Dom Chapbcan, " The Catholicity 
of the Church," in Mathsw, «' Eoclesia," pp. 82-8. 
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Epistles.^ Were the authenticity of the Pastoral Epistle, 
still so mach contestedi generally admitted, as is the authen- 
ticity of the Ignatian Epistles, the displacing of the question 
would be still more perceptible, and the importance of what 
some critics are pleased to call the crisis of the second 
century would be very considerably diminished. 

For this crisis, which is said to have occurred in the 
years 150-80, would not have the importance which, since 
Bitschl, a certain number of critics ascribe to it, except for 
the two results which are attributed to it : the formation of 
a statutory faith everywhere the same, and the formation 
of an episcopal government everywhere supreme. But do 
these two institutions really issue from the reaction against 
Gnosticism and Montanism ? 

Hamack, who, in this particular case deserves credit for 
introducing into the doctrinal history of the first two cen- 
turies a sociological consideration which is new, and which 
enables him better to understand, from an historical point of 
view, the formation of Christianity into a Church, has not 
failed to recognize that, as early as the period 80-130, every 
Christian conmiunity has its unity secured by the existence 
of a collective worship, of collective funds, and of officers 
entrusted with worship, discipline, and charitable works. 
I fear indeed that he does not recognize in those early com- 
munities any other features than such as they have in 

' One cannot help smiling over the long resistance made by Protes- 
tant critics to the claims to authenticity of the seven Ignatian Epistles. In 
1836, Baur thought they had been composed at Rome towards the middle 
of the second century by some forger, on behalf of episcopacy. In 1860, 
and still later in 1867 , Bitschl postponed their composition to the fourth 
century, and held to be authentic only the three Epistles to Polycarp, to 
the Ephesians, and to the Romans, in the Syriac yersion — an abbreviated 
and rather tame document, edited by Oureton in 1846. As late as 1877, 
Benan regarded as authentic the Epistle to the Romans alone. Finally, 
after dating them from the time of Hadrian or Antoninus, Hamack, 
who admits the authenticity of the seven Epistles, assigns them to their 
true period, the age of Trajan. We may notice here the vicious circle : 
Renan deems the ecclesiology of the Ignatian Epistles too mature to be- 
long to the beginning of the second century. *' All this," he says, '^ be- 
longs, not to the beginning, but to the end of the second century." 
Compare with this systematic postponement Liohzfoot's luminous re- 
marks, **' Christian Ministry," pp. 146-8. 
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common with the Evangelical communities of the kingdom 
of Prussia. At all events, after thus proclaiming the char- 
acteristic xmity of every community, he signaUzes what he 
calls ^'the beginnings of interecclesiastical dispositions/' 
which unite the widely dispersed communities by means of 
collections and letters, as well as of hospitality offered to 
travelling brethren; and which ^'secure in all important 
questions the solidarity of the evolution ". And he adds : 
^^ A single centre of unity, such as Judaism had as long as 
the temple was standing, the earUest Christianity had 
not ; but it did have several centres, among which at a very 
early date Bome was the most important.^ 

Hence, long before the year 150, long before the crisis 
caused by Gnosticism and Montanism, there existed an inter- 
ecclesiastical bond, there existed influential rallying centres, 
there existed among the Churches a good xmderstanding 
which '' secured a common process of evolution in all im- 
portant matters ". Hamack assures us that, in the year 
220, there existed a Church not merely ideal and spiritual, 
i.e. invisible, but one which from the Euphrates to Spain, 
was visibly constituted, forming a genuine poUtical organism.' 
That is true, but it is not enough. If from the year 220 this 
historical reality is henceforth undeniable, how can one say 
that it is new? Is there no continuity between the state 
of things which is perfectly manifest in the year 220 (and as 
much might be said of the year 180), and the state of things 
revealed by the Ignatian Epistles and by the ^' Prima de- 
mentis " ? True, the characteristic features became gradu- 
ally more and more pronounced, but if, during the second 
century. Gnosticism is driven out from the Churches ; if it 
succeeds, wherever it appears, only in organizing itself into 
dissenting conventicles or into schools ; if it is everywhere 
looked upon and treated as heresy, is not this a proof that 
the Churches are already constituted on the basis of a most 
solid faith under the rule of epiacopi who justify their name 
by their vigilance, and are bound together by a solidarity 
which has already become a confederacy.^ 

^ '* Eiiohe und Staat," p. 136. ' Ibid. p. 141. 

' See the Ezouniia in EUbhaok'b '* Mission," yol. i. pp. 373-97, *' Ec- 
clesiastical Oiganization and the Episcopate, from Pins to Oonstantine "• 
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Hence an attentive historical study discovers in the Chris- 
tianity anterior to the so-called crisis of Gnosticism some- 
thing other than an amorphous religion ; the energies that 
were thought to have originated after the year 150, are seen 
to have been at work as early as the first three Christian 
generations ; and far from appearing as the result of an anti- 
Gnostic reaction, they manifest themselves as forces which 
prevent Gnosticism from finding a home in the Churches. 

8. There remains the assertion which ascribes to Bome 
the editing of 'Hhe Apostles* Creed". This symbol is 
certainly the baptismal symbol of the Boman Church. 
From its literary history we may infer that, at Bome, it is 
at least coeval with XrensBus, Marcion, and Justin, but every- 
thing leads us to believe that it is very much older. It is 
not correct to say that this Boman text was, in some way, 
imposed by Bome on all the Churches towards the end of 
the second century. In the time of Tertullian Christian 
Africa had this creed in common with Bome, but we cannot 
affirm the same of the Greek Churches, where the direct in- 
fluence of the ^^ Apostles' Creed " cannot be detected before 
the Council of Nicœa. It may be doubted whether, before 
this Council, the Oriental Churches had any hturgical formu- 
lary of their faith. The history of the Boman symbol may 
be summed up in these few propositions; and it suffices 
to show that this symbol did not play the dominating part 
ascribed to it by Sabatier.^ 

The author states and shows that '*the tendency of early Christianity to 
form complete, independent communities, under episcopal goyemment, 
was extremely strong " (p. 389). When a locality had no bishop, it was 
because the number of Christians was insignificant (p. 391). The 
hypothesis that, wherever during the third century there are found com- 
munities without a bishop, they represent a surrival of the primitive or- 
ganiasation, is not only improbable, but erroneous (p. 397). 

' For a fuUer historical exposition of this point, I take the liberty to 
refer the reader to my article " Apôtres (Symbole des) " in Vacamt's 
'* Dictionnaire de théologie ". Katxbnbusch, " Das Apostolische Symbol, 
seine Entstehung ..." (1894-1900), who has published what I believe to 
be the profoundest study of the history of the Boman symbol — a study 
which is not exempt» however, from many a foregone conclusion — ^has con- 
tributed to a very large extent to overthrow the classical Protestant theorem. 
Kattenbusoh thinks that the Boman symbol (B) was composed at Bome 
about the year 100. In the West, as early as the second century, B was 
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If we look upon it as a ^' monument of Catholic orthodoxy/' 
shonld we at any rate consider it to be the earliest mani- 
festation and the oldest monument of that orthodoxy, a 
document composed under the influence of an arbitrary and 
pre-arranged eclecticism? The h3rpothesis is that previ- 
ously the baptismal formula alone existed; that at the time 
of the anti-Gnostic crisis, a few clear and decisive articles 
were added to it, and that this short "Syllabus" of the 
second century defined the faith when threatened with dis- 
solution. 

To this hjrpothesis we can oppose the text itself of the 
" Symbol of the Apostles ". As a matter of fact, it is diffi- 
cult to find a document that has less the appearance of a 
series of anathemas, and conveys less the thought of doc- 
trinal attack and defence: it shows no anti-Gnostic pre- 
occupation whatever. Being so elementary in its tenor, how 
could it have sufficed to guard the faithful at large against 
the Gnostic errors I In reality, it merely sets forth the 
catechetical faith for the benefit of simple-minded Chris- 
tians, to whom Gnosticism, a learned error, must have been 
altogether strange. 

Again, was not the common faith of the Churches suf- 
ficiently self-conscious to define its own meaning in clear 

received both at Rome and in the Churches of Gfaul and Africa. As to the 
Churches of Greece (Corinth, Athens, Thessalonica), we know nothing, 
owing to the hu)k of documents ; the same may be said of the provinces of 
Pontos, Galatia, Cappadocia, and of Syria, Palestine and Egjrpt. Origen 
seems to know a symbol similar to B, perhaps B itself, but whether this 
symbol was received in E!g3rpt we cannot say. All the Eastern symbols of 
the fourth century seem to come from Antioch ; it may be surmised that 
B appeared for the first time at Antioch, after the deposition of Paul 
of Samosata. In the province of Asia, B was known during the second 
half of the second century, perhaps owing to Polycarp(?). See the 
conclusions of Kattenbusch, vol. n. pp. 960-1 ; substantially similar 
are those of Hamack, art. '* Apostolisches Symbolum" in Hauok's 
" Bealencyklopàdie *\ However, we must distinguish the strictly so-called 
baptismal symbol from the régula fdei or Kavùi>p fKK\fj<naaTLK6t — so often 
appealed to by ecclesiastical writers, for instance Irenasus, Tertullian, 
Clement, Origen — which represents a more complete and detailed body of 
doctrines than the liturgical profession of fait^. On this point, which 
is disputed among Protestant critics (Harnack, Zahn, Kattenbusch, 
Kunze), see Loofb, pp. 131-2. 

11 
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and precise articles, before the late epoch (150-60) in which 
we are told the ^' Symbol of the Apostles " was constituted ? 
The articles of this creed have nothing particularly Boman 
in them, nor do they imply any particular date. They are 
found equivalently in the Apologists, like Justin and Aristides, 
and also in St. Ignatius. They are found in a scattered 
state in the Christian literary remains of the Apostolic age. 

Finally, if we merely wish to ascertain if the object of 
the faith is determined and traditional, and not amorphous 
or plastic, it suffices to reflect that faith is not presented in 
the primitive Christian literature as a gnosis which every 
Christian frames for himself, but as a SiSaxHi &> TrapoSocrcç, 
a Kcivfuv 7rt<rr6a>ç, and other synonymous expressions. Nothing 
is more alien to the Christianity of the early ages, than the 
idea that the believer remains autonomous in presence of 
the faith.^ 

9. After all that has just been said, it may be unnecessary 
to dwell on the share attributed to Montanism in the growth 

^ For the justification of this statement, it might soffice to refer to 
the appendix added by Hamack to Hahn's oolleotion, " Bibliothek der 
Symbole und Glaubensregebi dei alten Eirohe," third edition (Breslau, 
1897), pp. 364-90. 

But it is opportune here to take notice of the theory according to 
which, from the beginning, the faith was presented in the shape of a kind 
of historical and moral summary : historical as in 1 Cor. zi. 23 and xv. 3, 
moral as in 1 Cor. xl 2 ; a summary of which numerous traces are said 
to be discoverable in the New Testament. This theory, which is a 
noteworthy advance towards the Catholic principle of tradition, has 
been proposed by Wbizsackxr, '* Apost. Zeitalter," p. 594, who dis- 
covers what he ingeniously calls a '* Christian Halacha," in Bom. vi. 17, 
XVI. 17 ; 2 Thess. u. 14 ; 1 Cor. iv. 17. Eaiibhbubgh ('* Apost. Symb." 
vol. n. pp. 335-47, ''the New Testament and the Symbol ") shares the 
same view^ and cites (p. 345) one of the earliest articles of £[amaok, written 
in the same sense. Following in the same direction, Seeberg has endea- 
voured to reconstruct what he calls the catechism of primitive Christianity 
C'Der Katechismus der Urchristenheit," Leipzig, 1903). In an essay of 
which I know only the title, Wemle had advanced the hypothesis that the 
lists of sins, so often found in the New Testament, proceed from a tradi- 
tional formula (*' Der Christ und die Sunde bei Paulus," 1897). O. Resch 
(<< Aposteldekret," p. 92 and folL), takes up Seeberg's hypothesis. Evi- 
dently the Ritschlian thesis of a kind of doctrinal chi^enge, formed 
artificially during the second half of the second century, is being 
abandoned. 
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of Gaiholicifim. Montanism is a late movement: it was 
only in the year 177 that it created any stir in Western 
Christendom; and, at this date, the authority of bishops 
was nowhere disputed. "The Church/' says Benan, "was 
already too strongly constituted for the xmdisciplined habits 
of the visionaries of Phrygia to do her real harm." ^ As to 
the attitude of Bome, her resistance to Montanism, so far 
from being more ardent than that of other places, was 
singularly moderate and hesitating, so much so that the 
authorities there came very near to favouring the Phrygian 
prophets. To say that Bome saved the hierarchy is an 
affirmation which is groundless, and even improbable; to 
say that she crowned the victory, by creating the theory of 
Apostolic succession, is to forget that the theory of Apostolic 
succession had been formulated by the " Prima Clementis " 
some hundred years before. 



1 « 



Maro Aurële," p. 225. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE CATHOLICISM OF ST. IREN^US. 

About the year 180, IrenaBOS is the dogmatist who brings to 
an end — so we are told in some modem histories of dogmas 
— the anti-gnostic and anti-montanist crisis ; he is the first of 
the "old Catholic" Fathers; he is the author of the theory 
of such victorious principles as the authority of the rule of 
faith, the authority of the episcopal succession, the authority 
of the confederation of bishops : it is he who synthesizes 
Catholicism and imparts to it its definitive and " Boman " 
expression. . . . We hope to show how systematic and 
Protestant this presentation is. For us St. Irenasus is an 
excellent exponent of the theory of Catholicism ; but there is 
hardly a single element of his theory that is not anterior to 
his time ; and the principles on which he insists are those 
organic principles which, obscurely or explicitly, characterize 
Gentile Christianity from the very beginning. 

If we study first the forerunners of Lrenœus during the 
second century and then his contemporaries, we shall easily 
see that his principles are not of his own creation. We 
shall then endeavour to solve the problem which Hamack 
propounds as insoluble, namely, " To what extent were the 
principles of Irenaeus new, to what extent were the rules 
he formulated already received in the Churches, and in 
which of them?" 1 

I. 

The Epistle to the Philippians, written by the Bishop 
of Smyrna, St. Polycarp, is the only one which has reached 

1 <<Dogmeng.'* vol. I^ p. 352. The reader may consult with profit 
J. DuBSLL, ''The Historic Church : an Esaay on the conception of the 
Christian Church and its Ministry in the Sub-Apostolic Âgp** (Cam- 
bridge, 1906). 

164 
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US of those many Epistles^ which according to St. Irenœus 
he wrote both to individual Christians and ^^ to neighbouring 
Churches," to warn some, and strengthen others — a new 
index of the constant communications going on between the 
Churches during the second century. 

Polycarp of Smyrna writes to the PhiHppians, i.e. to a 
Church of Macedonia. They have asked him to send them 
a letter: ''You invited me," he can say to them; and he 
adds that neither he nor any one else can in any way pre- 
tend to equal the wisdom of St. Paul who brought them 
" the word of truth ".* All that he can do, is to give ad- 
vice to the faithful, deacons, and presbyters of Philippi. 

These counsels recall those of the Pastoral Epistles, as 
well as those of the Ignatian Epistles: ''You must," says 
Polycarp, " submit yourselves to the presbyters and deacons 
as to Qod and Christ ** (v. 3). They must shun all vain and 
empty teaching and the common error: an allusion to 
heathenism, and perhaps — already — to Gnosticism. They 
must abide steadfast by the Lord's commands and by what 
the Lord has taught (ii. 1-3). They must forsake any one 
who "will not confess the testimony of the Cross": words 
that refer certainly to the same Docetism as that opposed 
by St. Ignatius. " For every one who will not confess that 
Jesus Christ is come in the flesh, is an antichrist ... and 
whosoever shall pervert the logia of the Lord to his own 
lusts, and say that there is neither resurrection nor judg- 
ment, that man is the first bom of Satan." ' Here we find 
what we had already found in St. Ignatius: heretics 
exploiting the Q-ospel records and interpreting them in the 
sense of their errors. " Wherefore, let us forsake the vain 
doing of the many and their false teachings, and turn unto 
the word which was dehvered unto us from the beginning.^ 

^EusBB. *'H. E." V. 20, 8. Polycarp's Epistle to the Philippiana 
was written not long after the death of St. Ignatius, which took place 
under Trajan, within the period 107-17. 

"PoLYCAKP, **PhiKp." ra. 1-2. 

' " Philip. '* vn. 1. With these last words compare the fact recorded 
of the Apostle St. John by St. Irensaus, who got it from St. Polycarp, 
concerning the meeting of Cerinthus and St. John, '* H. £." m. 28, 6. 

** ** Philip." vu. 2 : cirl t6v t$ ôpx^r i7fûy vapaMivra Xoyov ttr lar pi- 
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Let us . . . serve the Lord with fear and all reverence, as 
He Himself gave commandment, as did also the Apostles 
who preached the Gospel to us, and the prophets who 
proclaimed beforehand the coming of our Lord." ^ 

The Bishop of Smyrna answers directly the argument 
urged against St. Ignatius by the Docetœ of Philadelphia. 
That appeal may be made to the Lord's logia, these great 
bishops are most willing to grant ; but there must be no 
commentary, no dialectical explanation ; the doctrine received 
from the first must be held. The faith which is the true 
faith and claims our assent is that preached by the Lord and 
by the Apostles, and announced by >the prophets of Israel. 
Faith is based upon the ^^ sacred Writings,"^ i.e. upon the 
Old Testament, and the authentic teaching of the Lord and 
of the Apostles, such as it has been transmitted from the 
beginning. 

Polycarp died on 23 February, 155 ; it cannot then be 
said that llie rule of faith outlined in this Epistle even 
before the year 120 — viz. the submission of the faithful to 
the presbyters in every Church, fidelity to the teaching im- 
parted from the beginning by the Apostles who evangelized 
the Churches — was first propounded between the years 150 
and 180, in the heat of the fight of the Churches against 
Gnosticism. 

An incident told of St. Polycarp by St. Irenœus witnesses 
to the identity of the attitude of these two Bishops and the 
identity of their method. Writing to a Boman presbyter, 
Florinus, who has been seduced by the Gnosticism of Val- 
entinus, St. Irenœus rebukes him for his errors : ' " These 
opinions,^ Florinus, I speak with assurance, are not sound 

1 *' Philip." VI. 3 : Kaêùag avr6ç ivtrtikaro, Koi o2 cvayyeXiaaficyoc ^fiàç 
âir((<rroXoi, Ka\ o2 irpo^Trai x.r.X. Cf. IX. 1 : HavX^ «eal roîç \oiirois 
àiroaréXois. 

' *' Philip.'' Xn. 1 : koX&ç y€yv fivatrfàivoi /ore tv raiç Upaîs ypa<^aîr. 

«Ibkn. ap, KusBB. **H. B." v. 20, 4-7. 

* l^fjurra. Here the word béyiiora is taken in the sense of opinion, 
like the distinctive views or opinions of the various schools of philosophy. 
On the sense attached by the Greeks to the word '* do^pna '' see £. ELltch, 
''The Influence of Greek Ideas and Usages upon the Christian Church" 
(London, 1890), p. 120. In olasaioal Greek, the word béyftara may be 
translated plcicita phUosopharum, We may say it is synonymous with 
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in doctrine. These opinions disagree with the Church, and 
lead to the greatest impiety those who accept them. These 
opinions, not even the heretics outside of the Church have 
ever dared to express. These opinions, the presbyters, who 
were before us, and who were companions of the Apostles, 
did not deliver to thee. 

" For when I was a boy, in lower Asia, where you were 
conspicuous by reason of your employment at the court, I 
used to see you by the side of Polycarp,^ endeavouring to 
gain his approbation. I remember the events of that time 
more clearly than those of more recent years. For what we 
learn in our boyhood grows with our minds, and becomes a 
part of them ; so that I am able to describe the very place 
in which the blessed Folycarp sat as he discoursed, his gait, his 
physiognomy, his manner of Uf e, his features, his discourses to 
those present, and the accounts which he gave of his inter- 
course with John and with the others who had seen the 
liord. And all that he heard from them concerning the 
Xjord, and concerning His miracles and His teaching, having 
received them from eye-witnesses of the Word of life, Poly- 
carp related in harmony with the Scriptures. 

" These things, thanks to the mercy of God, I listened to 
attentively, noting them down, not on paper, but in my 
heart. And continually, through God's grace, I recall them 
faithfuUy. And I am able to bear witness before God that, 
if that blessed and apostolic presbyter had heard any such 
thing [as your doctrines], he would have cried out, and 
stopped his ears, and, as was his custom, would have ex. 
claimed, O good God, unto what times hast thou kept me 

alpttris. It means also a decree, an edict, enacted by the public author- 
ities ; and this meaning it has in the New Testament (Luke n. 1 ; 
Acts zvii. 7). It is synonymous with dtoroy/xa (Heb. xi. 23). We 
find it thus understood by St. Paul (Eph. n. 15 ; CoL n. 14. Of. Acts 
XVL 4). 

^ The words tv r^ /3a<riXi«e^ ovXj; present an enigma which as yet has 
not been explained. Hadrian visited Asia in 122 and in 129, and L. Yerus 
in 162. We know of no other stay of any Emperor in Asia, and these dates 
hardly fit in with Polycarp's age. Lightfoot suggests that it may be an 
aUusion to the court of the proconsul of Asia. This, about 136, was T. 
Aurelius Fulvus who later on became Emperor under the name of An- 
toninus Pius (LiOHTfooi, ^* Ignatius,'* vol. i. p. 448). 
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that I should endure these things ? And he would have fled 
from the place where he had heard such words." 

The language of St. Irenœus is his own ; but the lan- 
guage he ascribes to St. Polycarp is like it, in its apostolic 
candour. Polycarp would close his ears to the Gnostic 
novelties, because his faith had for its criterion the teaching 
given from the beginning by the Apostles and the others 
who had seen the Lord. Papias, a companion of Polycarp, 
will uphold the same criterion in the same terms. This 
appeal to the Apostles' authority was by no means a con- 
troversial expedient: it appertains to the faith of those 
venerable ancients, who can speak of the Apostles as old 
men speak of the by-gone generation which witnessed their 
own youth. 

As regards the solidarity of the various Churches, St. 
Polycarp's Epistle to the Philippians gives an excellent testi- 
mony. Polycarp sends his Epistle to Phihppi through a 
Christian named Crescens, who, after staying for a while at 
Smyrna, leaves for Macedonia with his sister ; the Bishop of 
Smyrna recommends both to the kindness of the Church of 
Fhilippi.' This is a mere exercise of interecdesiastical 
hospitality ; what follows is more significant. ^^ I was ex- 
ceedingly grieved about Yalens, who was aforetime made a 
presbyter among you, because he so misunderstands the ofiSce 
which was given unto him. I warn you therefore that you 
refrain from covetousness, and that you be pure and faithful. 
Befrain from all evil. He who cannot govern himself in 
these things, how doth he instruct others? "^ 

The Bishop of Smyrna, then, has been told of the ac- 
cusations brought by the PhiUppians against one of their 
presbyters (perhaps their bishop): he intervenes and re- 
proves the culprit, as though he had authority to do so. 
The trials of a particular Church are known to distant 
Churches, and the Churches admonish one another in a 
brotherly spirit. May we not assume that what takes place 
in questions of conduct and of discipline occmrs likewise in 
matters of faith ? 

»"PhiHp."xiv. 

^Id. XI. 1-2. Polycarp aays that Yalens àyvofi rbv hoBivra avry 
t6vov. The word r6not designates the rank in the hierarchy. Light- 
FOOT, *' Ignatius," voL n. p. 333. 
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Most assuredly, and the more so that in this regard uni- 
versal attention is at its highest pitch : as much is said by 
the Pastoral Epistles and those of Ignatius. In confirmation, 
we can cite a passage from the Epistle of St. Irenœus to 
Pope Victor : the letter dates from the time of the Paschal 
controversy, i.e. from about the year 190, but it mentions 
a fact about St. Polycarp which must be assigned to the 
time when St. Anicetus presided over the Boman Church, 
that is, to the year 155 or a little before. 

Polycarp came to Bome, Irenœus relates,^ under Anicetus, 
and they had some httle difficulties, but soon came to an 
understanding. On the subject of Easter, neither made any 
concession to the other, but they did not cease to live in 
peace. Ajiicetus was unable to persuade Polycarp to give 
up a custom which he held from John, the Lord's disciple, 
and from the other Apostles. Nor could Polycarp persuitde 
Anicetus to discard what he called the tradition of Ôie pres- 
byters who had preceded him in the Boman Church. 

So, the Bishop of Smyrna goes to Bome, at a time when 
the controversy with the Marcionites and the Yalentinians 
is raging, as we learn from another passage ; ' the Bishop 
of Smyrna is welcomed as a brother, and to do him greater 
honour, the Bishop of Bome makes him celebrate the 
Eucharist in his stead ; a fact that shows most plainly the 
interconmiunion of the Churches. However, the Bishop of 
Smyrna and the Bishop of Bome are anxious to settle a few 
points on which they disagree ; for solidarity is not merely 
mutual kindliness or the common breaking of the same 
eucharistie bread, it demands also community of faith and 
practice. Ajxicetus and Polycarp come to an understanding 
on certain contested points; distant as Smyrna is from 
Bome, the two Bishops wish that there should be between 
the two Churches a commtmity of decisions. On the more 
important question of the date of Easter, they cannot agree, 
but let us note their respective motives ; Polycarp appeals to 
the authority of the Apostles, and especially to that of St. 
John; Ajiicetus appeals to the tradition of the presbyters 
who have preceded him. In this instance Polycarp shows 

1 Irbn. op. EuBBB. '' H. K" v. 24, 16. 
»Imh. ** Adv. haer." m. 3. 
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himself to be such as he had akeady manifested himself 
some thirty or forty years before, in his Epistle to the 
Philippians ; his criterion of tmth has remained the same. 
As to Ânicetus, he has .no other criterion than that of 
Polycarp, or rather Anicetns accepts the criterion of Polycarp 
and completes it by taking into accomit the continuity of 
the tradition of .presbyters more ancient than himself — and 
this is to invoke the principle of ApostoUc succession. Nor 
can it be said that this way of arguing was devised for the 
sake of the cause they had to defend against Gnosticism, 
since in the case before us, two bishops appeal to it, as to 
the only justification they can give each other of the special 
tradition of their respective Churches. 

We cannot leave Smyrna without mentioning the Epistle 
of '^ the Church of God that sojourneth at Smyrna to the 
Church of God that sojourneth at Philomelium " in Phrygia, 
— ^which contains the narrative of the martyrdom of St. Poly- 
carp. The copy addressed to the Christians of Philomelium 
is conveyed to them by a Christian named Marcion : they are 
asked to transmit the Epistle to the more distant brethren. 
Hence the Epistle will pass round from one Church to the 
other, and gradually the copies will increase in number and 
reach the farthest Churches. This is why we read in the 
inscription of the letter that it is addressed ^Ho all the 
[Churches] of the holy and catholic Church, sojourning in 
every place ".^ This circulation of an Epistle coming from 
Smyrna proves that the " interecclesiGbstical confederacy " is 
a concrete reality. 

This reality is designated by the word xaOoTuxij. St. 
Ignatius had first applied the term xaOoKifci] to the Church 
and given to it its concrete and geographical meaning. The 
compiler of the Epistle from the Smyrnians now writes, not 
in the inscription of the letter, but in the narrative itself : 
*^When at length he brought his prayer to an end, after 
remembering all who at any time had lived near him, 
small and great, high and low, and all the (catholic) Church 

^ ^' Martyrium Poly carpi," insor. (Funk, '* Pbtr. apost." i. 314) : fraaaiç 
raîç Kara irâpra T6irov t^s àytas Koi KaêokiKrjç ccfcXi/o'Mif irapouclaiç. We 
must bear in mind that the expression '^ Catholic Church," was used first 
by Ignatius writing to the Smyrnians. 
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[spread] throughout the world. . . ."* The writer's aim is 
to show the worldwide embrace of the charity of the 
martyred Bishop : the Church for which he prays is not his 
Church of Smyrna, but the Church Catholic, inasmuch as it 
comprises the Churches scattered all over the world. 

Funk maintains that the compiler of the Epistle of the 
Smyrnians knew also the secondary meaning of the term 
tcadoXiKTi : ^' In the number of these elect was the glorious 
martyr Polycarp, who was an apostolic and prophetic teacher 
in our own times, a bishop of the Catholic Church which is 
in Smyrna." ^ In this passage, xaffoXcKij is. Funk thinks, a 
term signifying orthodoxy, and for the first time in the texts 
of ancient Christian literature that have come down to us, 
the word has this meaning.' 

« 

According to the testimony of St. Lrenœus, Papias was 
the familiar friend of St. Polycarp at Smyrna. Eusebius 
says he was Bishop of Hierapolis in Phrygia. Eusebius, 
who had his treatise in five books, entitled ^^ Expositions of 
the Logia of the Lord," has preserved for us its title and a 
few too short quotations : the treatise, a refutation of Gnosti- 
cism, is referred by Funk to about the year 130. 

The title itself reveals the author's method : having to 

^''Martyr." vin. 1: «al irdaric t^ç Kara r^v oÎKOvfàivrjv Kaêokiiâjç 
cicKX^iruzff. AlfiO, XIX. 2 : ['li;<roOv XptorÀv] iroifjJva rijt Kara rrfp oÎKOVfuvrjv 
Kaêokixrfç tKKXrjaiaç, 

' "Martyr." XVI. 2 : MàoKoKos âiroaroXiicàç cat vpo^jfTiKhç yivôfitvoç, 
iiruTKovot r^ff cv 'Sftvppff KaêoXiKrjç tKKXrjtriaç. On the strength of one 
Greek MS. and of the old Latin version, Lightfoot reads âyiaç instead of 
KaêokiKrjt. We leave aside Hamack, who thinks that the word KaêokiKri in 
the '* Martyrium ** is everywhere an interpolation. Eattenbusch is unde- 
cided. Zahn shares Funk's opinion and sees in the expression a touch of 
irony against the ''ecclesiolse hsereticorum ". Besides, Lightfoot owns 
that the presence of the word xaêciKu^rf as a qualification of orthodoxy, 
would not at all tell against the authenticity of the document, for at the 
time of Polycarp's martyrdom, there were heretical communities, for in- 
stance, those of the Basilidians, Valentinians, Marcionites, etc. ; and 
Christians had to use an epithet as a sign of distinction. When it be- 
comes opportune, each formula appears somewhere. 

' The Passion of St. Pionius, of Smyrna, cannot be brought forward 
here, for St. Pionius was martyred, not in the time of Marcus Aurelius, 
but in the year 250. 
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refate Gnosticism, he takes for his basis the logia or sayings 
of the Lord. In this term we most not see an aUnsion to 
the sonrces of the Sjmoptics, for these sources had long since 
dried np ; in the Churches, the fundamental authority is the 
word of the Lord, and their endeavour is to understand it 
aright, unlike the Gnostics who disfigure it, either by explain- 
ing it in their own way, or by substituting for it apocryphal 
sayings : their teaching is a novelty to which genuine Chris- 
tians will oppose the teaching of the ancients, who have 
known the Apostles and received from them the authentic 
truth, that which was taught by Christ. 

^^ I shall not hesitate, in order to guarantee the truth of 
my own interpretations, to add to them whatsoever things I 
have at any time learned carefully from the presbyters and 
carefully remembered. For I did not, like the multitude, 
take pleasure in those that speak much, but in those that 
teach the truth ; not in those that relate strange command- 
ments (àXXoT^taç ipTo7Ji^)f but in those that dehver the 
commandments given by the Lord to the faith, which springs 
from the Truth itself. If, then, any one came, who had 
been a follower of the elders, I asked them what the elders 
had said — ^what Andrew or what Peter said, or what Philip, 
or Thomas said, or James, or John, or Matthew, or any other 
of the disciples of the Lord, and what Aristion and the 
presbyter John say. . ». I did not think that what was 
to be gotten from books would profit me as much as what 
came from a Uving voice." ^ 

To the ^^ babblers" Papias opposes the ancients who 
teach what is true; he opposes to strange precepts those 
which are authentic, those given to the faith by the Lord 
Himself, and here the faith means the collective and traditional 
faith. To verify with greater security these authentic pre- 

^Pap. ap, EuBBB. ''H.£." m. 39, 3-4. See a oommentary on thû 
fragment in Funk, '*Pbtr. apostol." yoL i. p. 362. With Funk I believe 
that the word irp€a'Pvrtpoi deeignates here the Apoetlea and diadples, such 
as Aristion and the other John. As regards the dXXorpiai crroXm, com- 
pare the words of a presbyter quoted by St. IrensBus (m. 17» 4} : <^ . . 
siout quidam dixit superior nobis de omnibus qui quolibet modo dépra- 
vant quae sunt Dei et adulterant veritatem : In Dei lacte gypsum male 
misoetur." The '^ Muratorianum " says later on in the same sense : *' Fel 
oum melle misoeri non oongruit ". 
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cepts, Christians must inquire about what was said by the 
Apostles, Andrew or Peter, Philip or Thomas, James or 
John, and by the disciples of the Apostles, such as Aristion 
and John the presbyter. What is contained in books, for in- 
stance in the books of Gnostics, does not at all compare with 
what has been said by the living voice of those primitive wit- 
nesses. Thus, Eusebius concludes, '^ Papias confesses that 
he received the words of the Apostles from those that followed 
them". Again, Papias declares he has personally heard 
Aristion and «John the presbyter. '^He mentions them fre- 
quently by name, and gives their traditions (irapaBoa-ei^) in 
his writings".^ The method followed by Papias is that 
which opposes tradition to gnosis, and justifies tradition by 
deriving it from the Apostles and from the Lord. 

Unlike Polycarp and Papias, Hegesippus is not a bishop : 
Eusebius classes him with Justin as he is entitled to do 
by the fact that both Hegesippus and Justin were bom in 
Palestine, and that Hegesippus, who was Justin's contempor- 
ary, sojourned in Bome at the time Justin taught there. 
Papias had gone to Jerusalem to inquire into the most au- 
thentic canon of the Old Testament : a like desire of investi- 
gation led Hegesippus from one Church to the other, and, 
according to the testimony of Eusebius,^ he relates in the 
fifth book of his treatise, how he consulted many bishops 
until he reached Bome, and how he gathered from sdl of them 
the same teaching. 

Acting thus, Hegesippus was doing what was required 
for the purpose of his treatise, which, as we know from 
Eusebius, was to find out '^ the true tradition of Apostolic 
doctrine ".' 

Thus, Hegesippus arrives at Corinth, when Primus is 

^ EuBXB. ibid. 7. Cf. 14. In the Kripvyfui JUrpov, which dates from 
the age of Papias, the Apostle Peter is made to say : '' Having learned 
holily and religiously what we entrust to you, you will observe it and offer 
up to God through Christ the new worship " : £<rrc koL vfAtU M»£ leal fkKoivs 
fiavêàvovrts A irapaii^ofAtv vfuv, ffnikâaa'MtrBt koiv&ç r6v ôthv dià rov Xpcorov 
a€fi6fi€vm, (ed. DobsohOtz, p. 21). 

'EXTBEB. ''H. E." rv. 22, 1 : àrjXoî &ç irXtiaroiç €ina'K6iroiç (rvfiiû$€iv 
àtrodrfidav trrttkâfitvoç fuxp^ 'Pw/iiyr, xai &s ^t i^v mrnjv vapà vâvrtùv 
irapctXiyi^cv ^idao'KakUkP. 

' SUSBB. IV. 8, 2 : rî^v àwkavîj frapaàotnv rov âfroarokiKOv KTfpvyfiorot» 
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bishop of this city : daring a somewhat prolonged stay he 
converses with the Bishop ; he ascertains that the Church of 
Corinth is faithful to the sound doctrine; with the 
Corinthians he rejoices over the purity of their faith.^ 
Hegesippus next passes from Corinth to Borne ; there also 
he inquires about the faith, and in a few words he tells ub 
his method: he does not content himself with ascertain- 
ing that the faith is pure, he takes pains to ascertain also 
that it comes down from the Apostles through a continuous 
and well-authenticated succession. This is why he said of 
the Corinthian Church that it ^^ continued in the true faith 
until Primus/' which does not mean that since Primus it 
had departed from the true faith, but, as we may conjecture, 
that he himself had been able to follow the succession from 
Primus back to Paul the Apostle. At Bome, Hegesippus 
writes, I verified the '^ succession down to Anicetus," i.e. by 
ascending from Anicetus to the Apostles ; and, he adds, ^^ in 
every succession, and in every city that is held which is 
preached by the law and the prophets and the Lord ".' 

We find then here a twofold criterion of the sound faith 
affirmed : that the faith is the same in all the Churches, and 
that it comes from the Apostles. 

The Churches do not come together or deliberate to lay 
down a profession of faith that may be henceforth common 
to all ; but men acting in their own name, travelling from 
one Church to the other, witness that, as a matter of fact, 
the faith is everywhere the same and that it is traceable 
back to the Apostles themselves, through a succession which 
can be everywhere ascertained. Hegesippus is no theorist 
as to the nature of catholicity and of apostoUcity ; he is a 
witness thereof, because cathoUcity and apostolicity were 
contained in the facts, before becoming arguments. 

Hegesippus speaks of the Church of Jerusalem, where 
he applies himself to find out the ButSoxn- Jeunes the Just 

' Hboebipp. op. EusEB. IV. 22, 2 : cV^/mvcp 17 cVkX^o-ux 17 Kopivêi^p cV 
rf op6^ Xoy^ . . . and a few lines farther : avvavfrrarffifv iv r^ opB^ Xoy^. 

' Ibid* 3 : cV 'Pù>fiij biaàoxov «VociyatifAi^p f^XP^^ *AvtKf/TOv . . . ey tKàar^ 
de hioho-jd^ Kai iv iKourru frdXci ovtiùs ?;^€i mç 6 vÔ/âos Kripvaati Koi oi wpoffjvjrai 
Ka\ 6 Kvptos, For the justification of the expression fkaàoxqv ênoufoôfuiv 
see LiOHTFooT, " Clement," vol. l pp. 326-33. 
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is the first link, and after him Simeon, son of Clopas, is 
made bishop. But chafing at not having obtained the 
episcopal dignity, Thebutis begins to corrupt the people: 
a work of cormption that was derived from the seven Jewish 
sects ^ out of which arose the Christian sects, named the 
Simonians, the Cleobians, the Dositheans, the Menandrians 
and Marcianists and Carpocratians, Valentinians, Basihdians 
and Saturnilians which " introduced each privately and separ- 
ately its own pecuUar opinion. These were the false Christs, 
false Prophets, false Apostles, who divided the unity of the 
Church by corrupt doctrines against God and against His 
Christ."' This genealogy of the Gnosticism of the great 
Gnostics, Yalentinus and Basilides, is very ingenious : it is 
clear that Hegesippus intends to compromise them by thus 
ascribing to them undesirable ancestors. This disreputable 
genealogy is to contrast with the sound StaSoxv* ^bat which 
has for its ancestor the first authentic bishop, successor of 
the Apostles. 

Another contrast : James was faithful to Christ's teaching 
so also, we may infer, was Simeon ; ^^ then they called the 
Church a virgin, for it was not yet corrupted by vain doc- 
trine " ' but as soon as men like Thebutis break with the 
SiaSoxii there follows the corruption of the truth ; each goes 
his own way und thinks as he pleases : Christ, the Prophets, 
the Apostles, the three foundations of the faith, are hence- 
forth shaken ; the unity of the Church no longer exists. 

A .«. ^«o^, i. ^e. >. .W.. in .^ weU. 
known inscription which he composed for his tomb and of 
which, by rare good fortune, we still possess both the text 
and the marble slab itself.^ This text served as model for 

^ Hegesippus gives their names : Essenes, Galileans, Hemerobaptists, 
Masbotheans, Samaritans, Sadducees and Pharisees. 

' Ibid, 6-6 : tKaaroç idimç koL h'fpoi«»ç îàiav dé^v iraptuniydyoa'av, 
'Knh rovTwv y^rMxpurroi^ ^tvdofrpo^^oi, ^rvdaireSoroXoc, ocnv£ç iyApiauv r^v 
€vwn¥ rtfi iKKkrivias, We may notioe the expression, '* The unity of the 
Church ". 

^Ibid. 4: tKoXovv rffv iniCK'qa'iav napêévov, oCna yap tfil>6apro aKoaiç 
paraiais. 

^ See our article *' Abercius *' in the '* Dictionnaire de Théole^e ". 
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a Christian inscription, found at Keleudrœ in Phrygia, of 
which the original has likewise come down to ns and is 
assigned to the year 216 ; from which scholars infer that 
the inscription of Abercins, composed at Hieropolis, in 
Phrygia, dates at the latest from the first years of the third 
centmry. The Bishop of Eberopohs, Abercins, was seventy- 
two years old when he had his inscription engraved ; hence 
he must have been bom about the year 130. He is a con- 
temporary of Hegesippus, Melito, and Fapias. ^^lafn" 
says Abercius, " the disciple of a holy shepherd who feeds his 
sheep upon the hUls and plaiTis^ and who has greai eyes 
which see alV We may recall the Epistle of the Smymians, 
about the year 155, in which Jesus is called 'Hhe ^epherd 
of the Catholic Church [spread] throughout the world"; 
and the « Shepherd " of Hermas, which speaks of the large 
tree that covers with its shade the whole earth, " plains and 
hills ".1 

Abercius continues : ^^ He taught me the faithful letters " 
(ypdfifiaTa Trurra). Josephus often calls the Jewish Bible 
Upà ypdfifiaTay and the same expression is frequently applied 
in the Pastoral Epistles to Holy Writ in general.' As to 
the word viotoç, it is distinctly Christian. 

" He it is,*' the inscription continues, he the pure shep- 
herd, "wA.0 sent me to Rome to see the sovereign queen, 
clad in a golden robe, and with golden shoes.*' Abercius, 
then, made the journey to Bome like Polycarp and Hege- 
sippus, prompted as they were by the thought of his faith. 
For him Bome is the queen city : St. Justin had already 
spoken of the honours paid to Simon the Samaritan ev r§ 
iroXei vfi&v /3aai\iSc 'Pdfitf.^ Bome's sovereignty shines 

^Cf. "Oracula Sibyll." fragm. (éd. Geffcken, p. 228): waFroKpar»p 
ààparoç ôpmfuvoç ainràs âiravra. ''Martyr. Polycarp." XIX. 2. Hbrm. 
'*Sima."vin. 3, 2. 

'2 Tim. m. 15: âir6 fip4<t>ovs Upà ypafifj^ra oiàat. The Imperial 
letters also were called îtpà ypofifiora. DBiasMANir, p. 274. 

' JuBTm, '' I. Apolog." xxvL 2. The expression cV rj /SaircX/dt 'Po»/<9 
was commonly used. I notice it three times in the well-known insoriptioD 
of Pozzuoli, which dates from the year 174 a. D. : BOokh, '' C. I. G."n.58&3. 
Compare the text of the '' Acta Pauli " (an Asia Minor text of about the 
year 180), on the Christian community of Rome, which outdoes in number 
all other communities and has no equaL Harkaok, ** Analeota zur 
altesten Oeschichte dee Christentums in Rom." (Leipzig, 1906), p. 0. 
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forth in her samptuons dress: a golden robe and golden 
shoes.i 

^^ There I saw a people who had a gleaming seal.*' 
This people is the Christian people. The word <r(l>payk, which 
^^e translate ^^seal" signifies literally the signet-ring that 
authenticates a signature, a letter.' By extension, it desig- 
nates the mark put on goods or on beasts, by which they 
may be recognized.' During the second centnry, the Gnostic 
Theodotus writes in a fragment that has been preserved : 
" Irrational animals testify by the aphragia of their owner to 
whom they respectively belong, and it is by the testimony of 
the sphragis that the owner claims them ".^ Figuratively 
taken, the sphragis is the baptism every Christian receives 
as an imprint by means of which the Divine Shepherd re- 
cognizes His sheep. 

This baptized people Abercius has met with wherever he 
has gone, and he has observed everywhere that these same 
baptized men and women have in common with him the same 
faith and the same worship. " There I saw a people who 
had a gleaming seal} I also saw the plains of Syria and 
all the cities and Nisibis^ beyond the Euphrates, Everywhere 
I found fellow-believers. I had Paul for . . . (here one word 
has been lost). Everywhere was faith my guide, amd every- 
where it gave m^ for food a fish from the spring, the great, the 

^Obigbn, "Selecta in psalm, xlv." 10: koI vvv fùv 17 ckkXi/o-ui tov 
0€€v ieaxfivva tlx^i ifiâna» It is disputed whether the queen spoken of by 
AberoiuB is Borne or the Roman Church. De Rossi, Duchesne, and Light- 
foot think that the Roman Church is meant. Db Rossi, '' Inscriptiones," 
Yol. n. p. XIX. 

'As regards the <nftpayU thus understood, see the curious text of 
CuDCKMT, " Paedagog." m. 11 ("P. G." vol. vra. col. 633 a.). 

* A commercial papyrus from Fayoum, of the end of the second cen- 
tury A.D., speaks of o^fNxytda cVi/SaXXccif Uàœrt^ 2v^, to mark all asses with 
a mark of property, that they may be recognized. A. Dbissuank, '* Keue 
Bibelstudien " (Marburg, 1897), p. 66. 

* " Excerpta Theodot." 86 (** P- O. " vol. nc. p. 698). Cf. Orioxv, 
" Comment, in loan." i. 2. Compare what is said by Cekus in Obiobn, 
" Contra Celsum," vi. 27, «rcpl r$r KaXovfUvtis vapà roU iKK.Xria'iaaTiKoîç 

»In the *' AcU Philippi," 144 (ed. Bonnbt, p. 86), the Apostle thus 
addresses Christ in a prayer : '"Evàvirév fu rfiv ^««reiy^y crov inPpayida n)v 
iramrt XAfAirowrav. 

12 
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pUTôf which a spotless virgin caught ; she ever puts it before 
her friends to eat : she has also delicious wine, and she offers 
wine mixed with water together with bread. . . . Let every 
one who understands this pray for Abercitis.**^ 

The faith of Abercius makes him welcome everywhere, 
for everywhere his faith is professed ; and that tsHÙi gives 
him the right to be everywhere admitted to communion ; faith 
and worship cannot be disjoined. We may recall Polycorp 
admitted to commnnion at Borne, like all the faithful of the 
Quartodeciman Churches who visit Borne. The fish is Jesus 
Christ, according to the well-known symbolism of the ieh- 
thvs. As to the spotless virgin who has caught the Divine 
fish, Catholics agree in seeing in her the Virgin Mary, instead 
of the Church.' The union of all Christians throughout the 
whole world is the result of faith and of worship, which bind 
them one to another and make them all friends, initiated, and 
guests at a conmion meal. After their death, the prayers 

of those who remain accompany them beyond the grave. 

« « 

♦ 

We have not as yet taken Egypt into our inquiry, and 
except for the Epistle of Barnabas this country is altogether 
silent. The first author whose voice is heard in the second 
half of the second century is Pantœnus, of whom Clement 
of Alexandria was the disciple : this makes him a contemporary 
of Justin and Hegesippus. He is in fact represented as an 
ancient who knew those who had seen the Apostles.' 

^ TaOr' 6 vo&v fC^atr virtp 'AfitpKiov irâç 6 <rvv^6s. The word ovy^sdos 
is to be translated ** oonoentor " or ''he who sings with me " : we might see 
here an allusion to the Christian worship ; at least it is easy to reoognice 
the prayer for the dead. 

" Oompare Arisxid. *' Apolog." 16 (ed. RoBnrsoN, p. 110) : o2 xp^f^ruipoi 
y€V€akoyovvrai àn6 rov icvpiov 'hftrov Xpiarov, oSroç . . . eV vapBivou àyias 
y^vvTiBtU K.r.X. 

'Pamphil. op. Pbot. <' Cod. " 118 : Uavroivov r&v t€ rovs âirooroXovç 
iiûpaKArmp àKpo^aaêaïf ou ià^v àKKà koi nv»v avr&v *Ktiv»v diaKOvcai, We 
do not know what Apostles Pantssnus may have met. However — and 
this confirms the attribution to Pantœnus of the epilogue of the Epistle to 
Diognetus— we shall hear presently the author of that epilogue state that 
he is '' a disciple of the Apostles ". We may observe, however, that Cle- 
ment of Alexandria gives the name Apostles to disciples of the Apostles : 
thus he calls Clement of Rome an Apostle. '' Stromat." iv. 17 C' P. G." 
vol. vni. coL 1312). 
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Clement set a very high value on having been a disciple 
of Pantœnxis and also of some others — ancients like the 
latter: one of whom he had met in Achaia, another in 
Sonthem Italy, a third in Coele-Syria, a fourth in Palestine ; 
but to Clement, Pantœnus was the dearest of all. " I found 
him concealed in Egypt," he says, " and having found him 
I sought for no other. This veritable Sicilian bee ran over 
the meadows and gathered from the flowers of Prophets and 
Apostles wherewith to form in the souls of his hearers, as in 
a sacred hive, pure combs not of honey but of knowledge 
and light." This brief indication betokens already the 
method Clement rejoiced to find used by those masters of 
old, but he insists : these ancients, he says, " preserved the 
true tradition of the blessed doctrine," that of the Saviour, 
and they ." derived it directly from the holy Apostles Peter, 
James, John and Paul ".^ 

Has any writing of Pantœnus come down to us ? 
Anastasius Sinaita mentions four authors " old and prior 
to the Councils," who, he says, applied to Christ and to the 
Church the whole Hexaemeron. These four authors were 
Ammonius, Clement of Alexandria, Pantœnus of Alexandria, 
and, the oldest of the four, Papias, Bishop of HierapoUs. In 
another passage, Anastasius relates that these interpreters 
^^ applied to the Church what is said of the paradise " in 
Grenesis.' 

Now the text of the Epistle to Diognetus ends with a 
fragment, which, according to all critics, does not make one 
whole with the Epistle, and is entirely foreign to it, both in 
substance and in style : Lightfoot has suggested it might be 
the work of Pantœnus : ' a tempting conjecture, on condition 
that one looks upon it as a mere conjecture. Those two 

iClbm. ** Strom." i. 1 (**P. G." voL vra. col. 700): r^v «IXiy^ r^r 
fuucapias (ru^Covrts dtdacricaXuiff irapadoatv, tvêvs âirh TLirpov re koI 'laKcbjSov, 
*l(odvvov re Ktù OavXov t&v àyitùv àvoarSktùv, 

•ANABTAfl. in "P. G." vol. Lxxxix. pp. 880, 962. Funk," Patres 
Apost." I. 364. As regards Ammonias of Thmuis (third century). Hab- 
it ack, " ChronoL" vol. n. p. 81. 

> LioBXFOOT, "Apostolic Fathers, Ep. to Diogn." (1891), p. 488. In 
tiie "Theolog. Quartalschrift," vol. ixxxvm. (1906), p. 28-36, ni Pauu 
(after Bunsen, Drèîseke, Bonwetsch) ascribes — wrongly, I think — the 
fragment to Hippolytus. Cf. Habnaok, op. cit. p. 232. 

12* 
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pages are written in a most affected, and even rh3r£hinic 
style ; and what Clement has jnst said of Pantienns and his 
admiration for him, leads one to think that the latter's style 
had not the rude simplicity of that of Papias. From 
quotations made hy St. Irensus, we have some verses of 
presbyters of the second century, which show that those 
early writers did not shrink from making use of prosodical 
forms. 

'^ I do not speak of strange things, nor do I aim at any- 
thing inconsistent with right reason; but having been a 
disciple of the Apostles, I am become a teacher of the 
Gentiles." The unknown author addresses converts from 
paganism, and represents himself as a disciple of the 
Apostles, probably in contrast with the Gnostics, whose 
teachings are foreign and absurd. He is a SiSoo-jcoXoç, a 
word that recalls the Alexandrian SiBoatcàKetovy of which 
PantsBnus was the first master, according to Eusebius.^ Our 
author continues : ^* I give faithfully what I have received 
(rà irapaSodévra) to those that become disciples of the truth ; 
for who that is rightly taught (6p0m SiSaxOeh)^ and is be> 
coming a friend to the Word, would not seek to know accur- 
ately the things which the Word taught directly to His 
Disciples?" Christian wisdom, then, consists in knowing 
that which has been taught by Christ Himself to Bis disciples, 
and has been faithfully transmitted from hand to hand by 
tradition. "The Father sent the Word, that He might 
manifest Himself to the world ; and the Word, being despised 
by the (Jewish) people, was preached {fnfpvx^ek) by the 
Apostles, and believed by the Gentiles. Through Him the 
Church is rich." The Gentile world has received from the 
Apostles the message destined for it ; the Son is thus be- 
gotten in the hearts of the Saints, and the Church holds 
Him as a treasure. " The fear of the Law is chanted, the 
grace of the Prophets is known, the faith of the Gospels is 
established, the tradition of the Apostles is preserved, and 
the grace of the Church exults." ' Christ immanent in the 

1 BuBXB. '' H. E." V. 10, 4. 

* " Ep. ad Diogn." Zl. 6 : r7ra ^àfiat v6fiov ^dcnu icai irpotfujrmv x°^^ 
yiv^Kffnu, Kol tvayyêklmy wUms tèpunUf Koi AnoarSKnv wapaeotnt ^vX<Î0^ 
o-cTtu, Koi iKKkriiriat x^P^^ VKiprr^ With the word Ifhtrai oompftre the word 
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Ghnrch is manifested therein through the Law, the Prophets, 
the Gospels, the Apostles, the Apostolic tradition. 

The Gentiles who became converts have a share in this 
treasure. ''Ton are made a paradise of delight, cause to 
spring up in yourselves a tree bearing all kinds of fruits. . . . 
For in this place the tree of knowledge and the tree of life 
have been planted ; but it is not the tree of knowledge that 
destroys — it is disobedience that destroys. For what is 
written is not obscure, how God from the beginning planted 
the tree of knowledge and the tree of life in the midst of 
paradise, revealing through knowledge the way to life. . . ." 
The Gentiles are ushered into paradise and led to the two 
trees God has planted there ; or still better those two trees 
are planted in them and bear fruits, '^ which the serpent 
cannot reach ". Then follows a rather obscure statement, 
which refers perhaps to the Church : ^^ Eve is not corrupted, 
but she is called a virgin *'.^ Christ is the new Adam, and 
the Church, his helpmate, is Eve, who remains for ever a 
virgin. 

He whom Clement of Alexandria likened to a Sicilian 
bee may have expressed his thoughts in this poetic style, so 
full of Johannine and Pauline reminiscences ; and, if these 
two pages are the work of Pantœnus, we have in their re- 
semblance to Clement's own writings a concrete piece of 
evidence of the mental affinity between master and disciple, 
and an explanation of Clement's admiration. In this passage, 
moreover, we should then find a confirmation of the state- 
ment of Anastasius Sinaita, that Pantœnus applies to the 
Church what is said, in Genesis, of the earthly paradise. 

m m 

m 

The instruction in the form of a hoixxily, which has been 
preserved under the name of " Second Epistle of Clement to 
the Corinthians," is neither an epistle, nor by Clement of 
Bome, but may be an instruction addressed to the Corinthians 

avvi^s in the inscription of Abercius. We find always the same insist- 
ence on singing, in connexion with the Church. 

^ Id, xu. 8 : ovM £{^a il>6tip€raif êXkà irap64voç iriarn/froi. Recall 
what Hegesippns says of the viiginity of the Church* 
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and composed at Corinth. With Fonk, we may date it at 
about the year 150.^ 

The author of the ^^ Secunda dementis " is not a con- 
troversialist ; indefinite indeed are the anti-gnostic features 
which some scholars have thought to find in his work. 
He describes the Christian community he addresses, as 
subject to the authority of the presbyters (xvii. 3 and 5) : 
a teaching and disciplinary authority. The written authority 
is that of the precepts of Jesus Christ (xvii. 3 and 6) : these 
must be kept 'Hhat all [the faithful] having the same 
mind may be gathered together unto life '* (xvii. 3). Else- 
where the author speaks of Gk)d's logia, which are for Chris- 
tians the rule of conduct (xiii. 3). One becomes a Christian 
through Baptism — ^an imprint that must be kept spotless ; 
for any one who does not preserve it, there is in store, a fire 
that shall never cease : ' the conununity of the faithful is, 
thus, a conmiunity of the clean : a rigorist and encratistic 
inspiration animates the '^ Secunda Clementis " and connects 
it with the great ethical current of second century Christi- 
anity. '^ In doing the will of the Father, in keeping the 
flesh pure, and observing the conmiandments of the Lord, 
we shall receive life eternal (vin. 4). If we do the will 
of God our Father, we shall be of the Church, which is 
first, which is spiritual, which was created before the sun and 
the moon." * 

This thought has no affinity with the exegesis which 
applied to the Church what is said of the paradise in Genesis ; 
it belongs to an order of speculation which we shall find 

^ This date and origin are conjectural. Against Hamack, who deems 
it a Roman production and even the work of Pope Soter (about 170), 
Bartlet inclines towards an Alexandrian origin, of about the year 140. 
<*Zeit8chriftfûrdie neut. Wissenschaft," 1906, p. 123 and foil. Hab- 
NACK, "Chronol." voL i. p. 448. Funk, "Patr. Apostol." vol. l p. lii. 

' " 2 Clem." VI. 9 : tàv fùj rïiprurtdfuv r6 Pawrurfia éyuhv mal à/iiairrov, 
. . . VII. 6 : rmv fifj njpfitrdvroip rrfv cn^paytda . . . vm. 6 : Tripritrart Ttf9 
trdpKa âyv^v koi t^v axf>payîàa âciriXop. 

'XIV. 1 : itréfitôa mk r^r iKKkrurias rÇr npurritf rrjt wvtvpMruc^ç, r^ç vph 
rîKlov Ka\ o-rX^viyf €KrurfjJvrjs, FuKK, loo. cit. : ** Auctor potius ante quam 
post medium saeculum (II) se vizisse indicare videtur, quoniam quae 
c. XIV. de ecclesia spirituali leguntur, postquam Gnostici errores suos per 
totum orbem disperserunt, haud facile dici poterant" 
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again in Hennas, and which, in some Gnostics, ends in 
making the Church an œon ; it affirms the pre-existence of 
the Chnrch as a dogma similar to that of Christ's pre-exist- 
ence. The Jews likewise speculated about the heavenly 
Jerusalem, that which the author of the Apocalypse beholds 
'^coming down out of Heaven from God, having the glory 
of God '* (XXI. 10-11). The idea of the pre-existence of the 
Church is dependent on these speculations about the 
heavenly Jerusalem. 

The pneumatic Church, is the earliest in the sense that 
she has preceded the Jewish people : as is plainly stated 
elsewhere by the " Secunda Clementis," the opposition be- 
tween the two is the same as between Sara and Agar.^ 

^^ Let us choose rather to be of the Church of Life, that 
we may be saved. For I do not suppose you are ignorant 
that the living Church is the body of Christ ; for the Scrip- 
ture saith, Ood made man, male a/ad feTodle. The male is 
Christ, and the female is the Church. And the books of 
the Prophets and the Apostles plainly declare that the 
Church is not of to-day, but hath been from the beginning : 
for she was spiritual, as our Jesus also was spiritual, but 
was manifested in these last days that she might save us. 
Now the Church, which is spiritual, was manifested in the 
flesh of Christ, thereby showing us that, if any of us guard 
her in the flesh and defile her not, he shall receive her again 
in the Holy Spirit : for this flesh is the antitype of the 
spirit. No man, therefore, when he hath defiled the antitype, 
shall receive the reality. Listen then, brethren; Guard 
ye the flesh, that you may partake of the spirit. But if 
we say that our fledi is the Church and the spirit of Christ, 
then he that hath soiled the flesh hath soiled the Church, 
and such an one, therefore, shall not partake of the spirit, 
which is Christ" (xiv. 1-6). 

These mystical considerations are subordinate to the 
encratism of our author: the law of Christians consists 
in keeping their bodies spotless, in order not to lose the 
imprint of baptism, and to be able to obtain life everlasting. 
Through baptism and through the preservation of the bap- 

1 ^< n Clem." n. 1: arttpa Ijv 4 «'«KXiyo'ai rifinv irp6 rov Mrjviu avrg 

Wicya, jc.r.\. Cf. Jttbtik, '' Apolog." i. bS^ 
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tismal imprint, Christians belong to the Church of life 
{iKKXfjaia rrj^ t<^^)» ^^® living Church {eKKXriaia {Jl&ra), the 
same which St. Paul (Eph. i. 22-3) calls the body of Christ, 
the same which is united to Christ, as the husband to the 
wife, as we read also in St. Paul (Eph. v. 31-2), the same 
that was created pneumatic at the beginning of all things, 
the same that became manifest in Christ's flesh. 

In these lofty reflections on the supernatural life, the 
Church is no longer anything visible and social : she is the 
life, she is the Spirit, she is Christ in so far as Christ is 
Spirit. Still she is distinct from Christ, just as the wife is 
distinct from the husband. 

Let us leave this mysticism. Eusebius has had in his 
hands a collection of letters of Dionysius, who was bishop of 
Corinth when Soter was bishop of Bome (166-75), letters 
addressed to churches and called by Eusebius "Catholic 
epistles ''} The expression " cathoUc " seems to be used here 
in the meaning it has when it designates the "Catholic 
Epistles " of the New Testament : it means that these Epistles 
are addressed to all the Churches, at the same time as to some 
particular Church. Eusebius mentions a letter to the Lace- 
dœmonians, which is a "catechism of the orthodox faith 
and a treatise on peace and unity " ; one to the Athenians, 
on the reixxissness of their faith ; one to the Christians of 
Nicomedia, in which he strenuously opposes the heresy of 
Marcion, and defends "the canon of the truth"; one to 
" the Church that sojourns in Gortyna " and to the other 
communities of Crete, in which he forewarns them against 
any kind of intercourse with the heretics; one to "the 
Church that sojourns in Amastris, and to those in Pontus " ; 
and one to the Christians of Cnosos. In the same collec- 
tion was contained the answer of Pinytos, bishop of Cnosos, 
in which he begs Dionysius to write again to his Church, so 
grateful is it for the benefits derived from his first letter. 

We can see from this by what relations the Churches 
were bound together ; also how the monarchical episcopate 
was vigorous in every church; how gladly the bishops 

1 EUBSB. '* H. £. " nr. 23, 1 : «co^oXucatr irphs ràç (KicX^criW eirtaroXoTr. 
Of. loNAT. "Ad Polycarp." vni. 1. 
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helped and counselled one another, always bent on arousing 
everywhere an attachment to unity, to the sound faith, to 
the canon of truth, and to the hatred of heresy. 

Susebius knew also another Epistle of Dionysius, sent 
to the Romans or rather '^ to Soter, who was their bishop at 
that time". In it the Boman Church is warmly praised for 
her boundless charity, that extends to all the churches. 

^^ From the beginning," Dionysius writes to the Bomans, 
'^ it has been your practice to do good to all the brethren in 
various ways, and to send succours (éif^oBui) to the Churches 
in all the cities [of the earth]. ^ In thus relieving the want 
of the needy, and making provision for the brethren in the 
mines by the gifts which you have sent from the beginning, 
you Bomans, keep up the hereditary custom of the Bomans, 
which your blessed Bishop Soter has not only maintained, 
but has added to, by furnishing an abundance of supplies 
to the saints, and encouraging the brethren from abroad with 
blessed words, as a loving father does with his children." ^ 

The fame of the Boman chaxity dates '^ from the be- 
ginning," which refers to the time when St. Paul had 
already praised the Bomans for their faith '^ spoken of in the 
whole world " (Bom. i. 7) and had experienced himself the 
heartiness of their welcome (Acts xxviii. 15). This charity 
has not grown cold in the course of time : it is known to all 
the brethren, and has extended to all the Churches both 
through material helps and the kind reception which the 

Christians of all the Churches are assured of finding at Bome. 

* * 

* 

Like the unknown author of the ^^ Secunda Clementis," 

* In Greek : rKJcXi/cruur iroXXmr rais Kara wSurap wikiu. The text may 
be amended. I follow the common reading. From the beginning there were 
in the Boman Church some of the faithful who belonged to the most aristo- 
cratic and wealthy families, and at times the amount of their wealth was 
very considerable. Regarding this peculiar feature of the Boman Church, 
see Hasnaok, ** Mission," vol. n. pp. 26-38. 

' EuBBB. ibid, 10. This letter of Dionysius was an answer to a letter 
of Soter. The former aUudes to the letter (now lost) of Soter : *' To-day 
we have kept the Lord's holy day, in which we have read your epistle : 
... we shall continue to read it always as an admonition {vov6tT€Î(rêtu)y 
together with the former epistle, which was written to us through Clem- 
ent" (ibid. 11). An allusion to the ** Prima Clementis ''. 
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Hermas is not directly a controversial writer ; but he knows 
that some hypocrites have done their best to spread among 
the faithful strange and foohah teachings, ¥^ch he holds in 
abhorrence.^ These hjrpocrites must be driven away ; there 
is no place for them in the symbohc building, the Church, 
which is being built; they are the stones that are cast 
aside. ^' In this way, will the Church of God be purified 
. . . after it has rejected the wicked, and the hypocrites, 
and the blasphemers. . . . After these have been cast out, 
the Church of 6od will be one body, one mind, one spirit, 
one love : and then the Son of God will be exceeding glad, 
and will rejoice among them [the clean], because He has 
received His people pure ".' Unity of thought, of faith, of 
love, is, then, the law of the Church. But whether that 
Church is the concrete Church here below or the unseen 
Church in Heaven, Hermas does not state. 

He sees in a vision twelve mountains, the figure of men 
'^ who inhabit the whole world, and to whom the Son of 
God was preached by the Apostles". All the nations ^^ that 
dwell under heaven," have, then, heard the message. The 
men ^' who have received the sphragis have one thought, 
one mind, one faith, one love *\^ These are of course the 
faithful who are still here below, subject to be tempted to 
sin and error. Hermas pays more attention to sin than to 
error: the Lord says to him: ^^Eeep thy flesh pure and 
stainless, that the Spirit which inhabits it may bear witness 
to it, and it may be justified. ... If you defile your 
flesh, you will also defile the Holy Spirit ; if you defile the 
Spirit you will not live." ^ This life begins for the Christian 
even in this world, and it continues "with the Saints of 
God " and His Angels in Heaven.^ The Church, the com- 
munion of the Saints, is, then, earthly and heavenly at the 
same time. 

^HsaiC. '* Sim. Vin." 6, 6 : viroKpcral didax^ (ivat tîir^povrtç . . . 
rcuff Maxols raïs fu»palg vtiêovrts. 

'''Sim. IX." 18, 3^: âTroffhfêîjuai roiiç womjpovç Ktà wroKpiràs koù, 
pkaaxfirjfAOvs . . .~^^arai 7 rieicXf/irui Tt>v êtov tv tr&fiaf ftia <f>p6»7i<nSf tlç rovi, 
fÀia irtortff, fua âydirTj. 

' " Sim. IX." 17, 4 : \afi6vTtt oÔv rrfv a^payiàa fiia» <f>p6¥ri<n» tfaxo^ Ktù 
tya vovVj Kiû fila iriorir avr&v iyévtro Koi fila oyavny. 

^"Sim. v."7. 1-2. • " Yia. m." 8, a. " Sim." ix. 25, 2. 
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She is a creation in view of which God has created 
everything else.^ A most handsome youth appears to 
Hermas and addresses him in these words: ''Who do yon 
think this aged woman is from whom you received the 
book? The Sibyl? No. it is the Church." "Why then is 
she an aged woman?" Hermas asks. "Because," the 
youth answers, " she was created first of all, and for her 
sake was the world made." ' 

Although she is that spiritual creation, the Church never, 
theless is constituted in local and visible Churches, that are 
subject to rule. The aged woman, the image of the unseen 
Church, has given a book to Hermas that he may hand it 
over to the presbyters. Hermas has been commissioned to 
carry it to Clement — who in the mind of the author of the 
" Shepherd," is Clement of Bome — and then, Clement must 
send the book " to foreign cities ".' Hermas will read it 
publicly in the city of Bome where he dwells "with the 
presbyters who preside over the church ".* 

These reflections on the Church spiritual are superadded 
then to the fact of the existence of the local churches, and, 
though they are probably connected with the teaching of the 
Epistle to the Ephesians, they occur so rarely that we can 
hardly say that they had any influence on the ecclesiastical 
organization. 

We should have a far better expression of the thoughts 
of the Boman Church in the work of Justin, had this work 
been preserved entire, and especially had we still in our 
hands that " Syntagma adversus omnes hœreses," which we 
know only from its title. St. Iienœus quotes Justin against 

«"Via. I." 1-6. «"Via. n." 4, 1. Cf. "Via. m." 3, 6. 

3 Mgr. DuoHBBHS, ''Egliaea S^parèea," p. 130, remarka that, beaidea 
the writinga that were rightly or wrongly called after aome Apostle, the 
** Prima ClemMitia " and the *' Shepherd," two Boman oompoaitiona, were 
the only worka that had a place, daring the aecond century, in the canon 
of aome Churchea. 

* *' Via. n." 4 : wéfiyl^u ovv TSXrifujt tic ràç l{tt iriSXrir, ait dc âvayu»aTf tîs 
ravnjv rrjv ir<SXtv fiera t&v wpttrfivrépoiv r&v TpoKfrofUvtap rrjç tKKXijtrias (cf. 
** Via. ni." 6). Hermaa alludea elaewhere (" Via. ni." 9) with aome alight 
tinge of criticiam roig nporfyovfUpoig rfjs eVicX^o'taff kqi toÎç irparoKaStàpiraiç, 
There are rivalriea for the firat place in the churchea: *'Sim." vni. 7; 
*^ Via. n." 4, m. 1. We must not forget that Hermaa ia a ''prophet". 
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Marcion;^ Tertullian quotes hiniy together with XrezuBus 
and Miltiades, against Valentinus and the Valentinians : and 
he represents them all three as the contemporaries of those 
heresiarchs whom they fought in books written with yigour 
(inatructiaaimia voluminibtia) : he declares that his greatest 
wish is to become their equal.^ Scholars think that the 
authors of works against heresy, beginning with IrensBus and 
Tertullian, most probably knew and used many a time the 
" Syntagma " of St. Justin, which must have been the earliest 
sample of this kind of literature. Most probably too, Justin's 
criteria are the same with those which IrensBus will develop 
some twenty-five years later. As ground for these supposi- 
tions, we have the indications we can find in the two ^^ Apo- 
logies '* and in the ^'Dialogue with the Jew Trypho ". 

Justin is an apologist, in the " Apologies " as well as in 
the " Dialogue *' ; there appears in him the dualism of the 
believer who affirms the articles of his faith, and the apologist 
who justifies them by means of reasons ; for the truth of 
the articles of faith is such as can be perceived by reason.' 

But when it is a question of estabUshing the foundations 
of the articles of his faith, Justin is in perfect accord with 
Polycarp, Papias, and Hegesippus — as IrensBUS later on will 
be with him — in proclaiming as a principle that faith is a 
teaching received as an inheritance and faithfuUy trans- 
mitted: that it is a deposit. The plea of the presbyters 
of Smyrna opposing to the novelties of Noetus, the rule, " We 
declare what we have learned," is aheady found in Justin.^ 

Among many others, there are two terms that he uses 
with noticeable frequency : the word SiSaxv ^^^ ^^^ ^ord 
TrapdBoaK, the latter being the sequel and the guarantee 
of the former.* 

Now the SiSaxn is the teaching of the Fïrophets, of 

» " Adv. hier.*' iv. 6, 4. • "Adv. Valentinian." 6. 

s JuBTDT, ' ' Apolog. I. " 23 : r6 ôXi/^cr X^'yo/icv. Cf. 43 : akriâh àiro^- 
vofifêa ... cor aiUvvtriv 6 àXtjôriç \6yos, Celsas will entitle hia criticism 
of Christianity a True Discourse, 

* ** Apolog. I." 13 : »r §àtàax67j^i€v Xtyovrtt . . . — 14 : ravra ètitibay 
fifêa Ktà diàatrKoiiëv, HiPPOLTT. " Contra haer. Noet." 1 (" P. G." vol x. 
p. 805) : ravra \4yofitv A €fiaûofjL€v, The condemnation of Noetus at 
Smyrna occurred about the year 180. 

» " Apolog. I." 39. 
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Christ, and of the Apostles. " These teachings, which we 
liave received from Christ and from the Prophets, His pre- 
decessors, are the only true teachings, as contrasted with the 
fables of the Greeks." ^ '' The doctrine which we have re- 
ceived from the Apostles *' has the same authority ; ^ for it 
is by the Apostles that Christ's doctrine was preached to the 
Oentile world : '^ From Jerusalem there went out into the 
world twelve men in number, and they simple persons, and 
unskilled in speaking ; but through the power of God they 
declared to every race of men that they were sent by Christ 
to teach all men the word of God ".' 

The conviction which we have noted in Abercius and in 
Hegesippus is again expressed here, the conviction that 
the SiSaxn spread all over the world is everywhere identical 
with itself. On stepping from his baptismal bath, the newly 
baptized Christian is led "where those who are called 
brethren are assembled together " ; prayers are offered up to 
God by all those who are present, for the assembly present, 
for the newly baptized brother, for " all others everywhere,** 
i.e. for the " brethren " dispersed in the whole world and 
wherever they are, in order that to all Christians " who have 
learned the tenth " God may grant that they keep what is 
prescribed to them.^ The liturgy which opens with this 
prayer ends with the eucharist of which no one is allowed 
to partake " but he who beUeves in the truth of our doc- 
trines, and has been baptised ; and who so lives, as Christ 
has directed ".^ 

In opposition to the truth which we have received from 
Christ through the Apostles and which we preserve with 

^ " Apolog. I." 23. Cf. 63 : rovt avh wavrht têvovç âvOpùnrovç àtà Tfjt 
irapà r»v âiroaT($X»v aimv didax^r irturêévras» 

* *' Apolog. I." 61 : Ka\\6yov vapà r&v atrotrrSKov ifiàêofuv rovrov. — 
06 : iMdxBrifitVf ol yap iSircWoXoc ovr»ç napiàtùKav, — 67 : roîff diroordXot; 
iàida^t ravra âirtp v/aÎv àvcd^KOftcv. 

s " Apolog. I." 23 : 6ir6a'a \iyofitv paêém^t irapà rov XpioroO ical r&v 
npo€kâéirr«»v aùroO irpo^ffT&v, ' ' Apolog. " n. 2 : r^v avh rov Xpurrov dtda^^v. 
<' Dialog." OZIZ. 6 : r§ <f>«^vi rov 6«ov rff àtâ re r&v âvoarSktùw rov Xpiurov 
XdkffâfioTi, irdXiy Ktà rj èià r&v irpoffnfr&v KfipvxBtitrji, 

^ '* Apolog. X." 65 : «otvÀr f^x^ vwtp . . . SKk«iv iravraxov irâvrtty . . . 
iir^s KOTafutêAfitv rà ahjefj paê6vr€g . , , K€à ifnikaKtc r&v €vrrraXp4p»v 

tvp€ê^vat* 

* "Apolog. I." 66 : . . . tfff 6 Xpiar6ç vap4è»Ktv. 
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fidelity, error has multiplied, stirred np by the devik, ever 
since the day they saw that Christ "was believed in by 
every nation " ; the devils have thus raised up Simon and 
Menander, both from Samaria, both of them magicians. 
Simon accompanied by a harlot, named Helen, came under 
Claudius to Bome, where a statue was erected to him as to 
a god. Menander took up his abode at Antioch, where 
some of his disciples are still to be found. Marcion, a 
native of Pontus, is still teaching: with the help of the 
devils, he has made his followers deny God, the creator of 
the world, and beheve in a superior Ood. The heretics 
are called Christians, but for the same reason that all philo- 
sophers are called philosophers, in spite of the variety of the 
doctrines they profess.^ Heresy — so we may infer from 
this description — can be recognized by its inspiration, which 
comes from the demons : hence come those impieties, those 
blasphemies and scandals, by which it is accompanied ; it 
is preached by men who are well known, who have nothing 
at all of the mission of the Apostles, who are magicians like 
Simon and Menander, or sophists like Marcion. The 
heretics, disciples of these heresiarchs, bear the name of 
Christians : but, in contrast with the unity of faith of the 
genuine Christians, what characterizes the heretics is the 
diversity of their opinions ; and in this they are like philo- 
sophers who follow but their own sense. " However," Justin 
concludes, "I have composed a treatise against all the 
heretics that have existed, which, if you wish to peruse it, I 
will present to you."* 

^ *' Apolog. X." 26 : navras ol airh rovrMV 6pfiùifuvoi xpurrmyoi icaXovv- 
rai, tv Tp6wQv «col ov koivmv ivriav ècyfâortùv rolç <^iXootS^(Mf r6 iwucakùvfitvop 
ivofia Tfji <l>iKo<ro^ias Koufw ^<mv. The word dogma \b still OBed hexe in 
its philosophical sense. 

s < < Apolog. I. " 26. The same argument, drawn from the disagreement 
of heretics among themselves, is made use of by Bhodon, a native of Asia, 
who had oome to Bome like Justin, and there became Tatian's diadple. 
Eusebius places Rhodon in the time of the Emperor Commodus (180-92). 
See the fragment in which Bhodon expresses his mind regarding these 
contradictions of the heretics, and particularly of Apelles and Marcion ; 
EnsxB. '*H. £." ▼. 13, 2-4. This argument used by apologists like 
Justin and Bhodon is the same that \b used by apologists like Tatian 
against the pagan philosophers whose contradictions they denounce. M. 
Puech has ^own that in this respect our apologists — ^whilst using them 
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Xn his two Apologies, addressed, as was said before, to the 
public at large — to the Prince, the Senate, and pagan public 
opinion — Jnstin appeals only to arguments resting on equity, 
on reason, or on fact : there was no motive for recalling then 
that Christianity formed an association within the Boman 
Smpire; even the word Church is not mentioned. The 
'* IDialogue with Trypho the Jew," which is posterior to the 
first Apology and destined for Christian or Jewish readers, is 
more explicit. 

When the prophet Malachy announces that everywhere, 
in the midst of all nations, a clean oblation is offered up to 
Grod, Justin shows to the Jew Trypho that in this passage 
Malachy foretold Gentile Christianity. For, he says, it is 
a fact that Judaism is not spread all over the world, from 
the rising of the sun down to its setting, and that there are 
Btill many peoples in whose midst no Jew has as yet taken 
up his abode, whilst '* there is not any one race of men, 
barbarian or Greek, nay, of those who live in chariots, or 
^thout houses, or shepherds in tents, among whom prayers 
and eucharists are not celebrated in the name of the cruci- 
fied Jesus ".^ Again, dealing with the prophecy of Michœas, 
that a time would come when the law would go forth from 
Jerusalem, and the word of the Lord would subdue the far 
distant nations, put an end to wars, and change swords into 
ploughshares, and when every man would sit in peace under 
his own vine, Justin shows that this time has actually come 
since the Apostles have carried the Gospel from Jerusalem 
to the Gentiles in the whole world ; and that nothing, not 
even bloody persecution, is able to dismay the Christians. 
'^ The vine which is planted by Christ our God and Saviour 
is His people." ' 

The catholicity of the Christian faith (the word 
tcaJBoKiKo^ has not this meaning in St. Justin) is geographi- 
cal, concrete and conspicuous.' Though thus dispersed, 

for an opposite purpose— had undergone the influenoe of the pagan 
irpaTp€irriKol Xdyoi, for instance of that of Poaidonius. Puboh, ''Be- 
cherches sur le discours aux Qrecs de Tatian " (Paris, 1903), p. 41. On 
the contrary, the proof from tradition is distinctly ecclesiastical, 

» " Dialog." cxvn. 5. « Ibid. ex. 4. 

I Cf. '* Dialogue," cxix. 4. 
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Christianity possesses a unity which is just as real. " Those 
who believe in Christ are one soul, one synagogue, one 
church/' this is why — in the text of the Psalm AudiJUia et 
vide^ et inclina aurem tuam^ et obliviscere popuLum tuum 
— ^the word of God addresses as ^' His daughter, the ChDich 
that is bom of and partakes of His name, for we are all 
called Christians." ^ That Justin uses indiscriminately the 
words synagogue and church, need cause us no great surprise : 
for he is disputing with a Jew, and in speaking of the Chris- 
tian people which in God's plan takes the place of the Jewish 
people, he intends to make use of general designations only : 
in the present discussion, " Church " has no other meaning 
than that given to the word by the LXX. But, at bottom, 
Justin has in view the Church, that which stands over against 
the Synagogue, and elsewhere he clearly asserts this opposi- 
tion, saying that Jacob is the figure of Christ, inas- 
much as Jacob served Laban for his two daughters and was 
deceived as regards the former. Lia is the figure of " your 
people and synagogue," Justin says to Trypho, ^^ and Bachel 
is our Church ".* 

But here an objection can be raised : Among those who 
bear the name of Christians, are there not many heretics ? 
Justin realized probably far more than Trypho, the bitter- 
ness of this scandal: men bold enough to "affirm them- 
selves to be Christians and confess Jesus, who was crucified, 
to be both Lord and Christ," and at the same time " teaching 
not His doctrine, but such as proceeds from the spirits of 
error".' Justin appeals to the "true and pure teaching 
of Jesus Christ " ; he recalls that the Saviour foretold what is 
taking place now: that false prophets will come in the 
clothing of sheep who inwardly are ravening wolves, pseudo- 
Christs, pseudo-apostles, seducers of the faithful. 

Here we find again the trilogy of the Prophets, of Christ 
and of the Apostles, as the foundation of the pure and authen- 

1 " Dialog." Lxm. 5 : ^i rotr tU avrhv vitrrtvmxnv »t o^crt /uç ^x^ 
teal fu$ avvaytoy^ Koi fui^ êidcXf^o-tç, 6 \6yoç rov ê€w [r^fM^nu] ô>r ûvyarpt r§ 
^KKkrja-ûf T^ ff{ avroO 6v6furroç y€Vo fUvff «al furaaxoviru rov ovôfiarot avnv 
(xptartayoï yàp wàvrts Kakoùfitôa), 

* Ibid, OZXXIV. 2 : Af ta fUv 6 XaÀç vfàMV Koi ff frvvayvytj^ '^^1^1^ ^ V 
«VkXi/itui ^fl&V, 

'ididxxxv. 2. 
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tic faith. Outside this foundation, there is nothing but 
blasphemy and error. " There both are and have been, 
xoony who have presented themselves in the name of Jesus, 
and taught men to speak and act atheistically and blasphem- 
ously, but they are known among us by the name of those 
by whom the doctrine and opinion peculiar to them was first 
taught. . . . Some are called Marcionites, some Yalen- 
tinians, some Basihdians, and some Satumilians ; and others 
by other names, each deriving his name from the creator of 
his heresy, just as each of those who consider themselves 
philosophers . . . bears the name of the father of the philo- 
sophy he follows." ^ This is the argument outlined abready 
in the first Apology ; ' heresy is inspired by the devils and 
brings forth blasphemies ; it originates with men who, like 
the philosophers, foUow their own judgment, and therefore 

forfeit the right to be called Christians. 

* * 

To the preceding testimonies, which set before us the 
Church as seen from within, we may join that of the pagan 
Celsus, who, although he was an outsider, had made himself 
well acquainted with all that appertained to Christianity, 
because, as a philosopher and as a controversialist, he was 
anxious to speak with knowledge (a boast which he often 
made) of what he was opposing. 

Celsu£f is a Greek, but most probably a Greek of Bome ; 
and his book was written, probably, at Bome during the last 
years of the reign of Marcus Aurelius, between the years 
177-80, in the period when Commodus shared the imperial 
dignity.' Despite Origen's opinion that he is an Epicurean, 
we beUeve that Celsus is a Platonist: he is a religious 
pagan, as was possible for a man with Platonic tendencies, 
who, associating the established religion with his love of the 
Boman greatness, is anxious to preserve it, provided it be 
interpreted in an allegorical sense, according to a method 
not unlike that employed by the sjnnbolo-fideism of our day. 
Beligion of this sort does but render him the more hostile 

1 " Dialog." XXXV. 6. « " Apolog." i. 26. 

'Cf. NsuMAinr, art. "Celsus" in Hauok's '' Bealenoyklopfidie ". 
Still we most not overlook FuinL's hesitations, '* Die Zeit des Wahren 
Wortes von Celsna," in bis '* Eiroh. Abhandl." vol U. (1899), pp. 152-61, 

X3 
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to Christianity, which he undertakes to criticize thoroughly, 
in his " True Discourse ". 

In what pertains to Christianity he does not avoid a 
certain number of mistakes to which Origen, according to re- 
cognized tactics of war, does not fail to call due attention ; 
yet he does show a wonderful erudition. He has travelled 
in Phœnicia, Palestine, Egypt. He quotes the Old Testa- 
ment, the Book of Henoch, and the SibyUine oracles : he 
knows the four canonical Gk)8pels, and also other texts from 
which " he draws against Jesus and against us objections 
he could not draw from our Gospels *'.^ It is not proved that 
he was acquainted with the Acts of the Apostles ; but he 
knows St. Paul's ideas, although it is uncertain whether 
he had read his Epistles. Celsus distinguishes between the 
authentic Gospel texts, and those which " certain Christian 
behevers (like persons who in a fit of drunkenness mutilate 
themselves), have corrupted from their original integrity 
three times, four times, and even more, so that they might 
be able to answer objections " : words that doubtless refer to 
the Marcionites.^ That Celsus was acquainted with the 
work of St. Justin, we cannot affirm. On the other hand, 
he does know the ^^ Dialogue" — ^now lost — ''of Jason and 
Papiscus," which he says, '' is rather pitiable and detestable 
than ridiculous".' He has perused many Marcionite and 
Gnostic writings. After having consulted such disparate 
sources of information, it is very strange that Celsus should 
have had a normal view of Christianity, one which really 
corresponds with Cathohc institutions as they were towards 
the middle of the second century. 

Celsus does not denounce Christianity primarily as a 
superstition contrary to the naturalism which he beheves 
to be the truth, but as an tmlawful association. Christians, 
he says, enter among themselves into secret agreements that 
are (Contrary to the laws, and these agreements, which con- 
stitute the mutual love of Christians, are made in view of 
the common danger, and are more binding than sacred oaths 
(I. 1) . Their whole worship is secret, for in case they are 
denounced, death is their punishment (I. 3). Well and good, 

^ OaiGBK, '' Contra Cela." n. 74. 

« " Contra Cela, " ii. 27. ' Jbid, iv. 68. 
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were their doctrine reasonable ; bat they accept without any 
reason ^^ dogmas " that are simply absurd. ^^ Certain persons 
among them," Celsus writes, " who do not wish either to give 
or receive a reason for their behef , keep repeating : ' Do not 
examine, but beheve!' and 'Your faith will save yoni'" 
Celsns afl&rms that they say : ^^ In this life wisdom is bad, 
but foolishness is a good thing ".^ 

He knows well that among Christians there are found 
honourable, gentle and cultivated men — ^^ capable of com- 
prehending allegories," he says :^ however, most Christians 
are simple and uneducated (i. 27). Of these simple people 
he draws a kind of sketch, in which, under his caricature of 
their characteristics, we detect a reality which we are not 
surprised to meet : the pathetic missionary spirit of those 
'^ workers in wool and leather, fullers, and persons of the 
most ignorant sort, who nevertheless are zealous in bringing 
women and children to their faith (iii. 55). The instruction 
required by these lowly clients is furnished by presbyters 
who are hardly less ignorant than themselves, says Celsus.' 

At the beginning of Christianity, Christians were few 
and had only one mind ; but as they spread and became a 
multitude, they ceased to agree and branched off into many 
sects, ^^each wishing to have his own party" (ni. 10). 
Those who separate from the ^' multitude " anathematize one 

1 '< Contra Cela." i. 9 : <t>ija\ bi nvat fujdi fiouKofUvavs Mévai fj Xofi- 
fiap€iv \6yov ircpi &y irtorcvovo-t, xS^^^ ^f " m4 *i^^oiC^ ôXXà irtorcvcrov," 
KOi ** 7 irions trov irturti ct ** koi (pfitriv atrrovs \4ytiv " KOicbv ^ tp r^ Kàa/i^ 
<rù<^ia, èyaêhv de ^ /M»pui ". Cf. ibid, 12. 

' On allegory, especially among the Stoics, as a method of interpreting 
religious myths, cf. P. Degharub, '^ La critique des traditions religieuses 
chez les Grecs " (Paris, 1904), p. 270 and foil. 

' '* Contra Cela." vi. 40. Cf. ni. 72 and 77. As regards the spread 
of Christianity among the educated classes, see Harnagk, '* Mission," 
Fol. I. pp. 408-18. Catholicism opposed authority to criticism and to 
Gnostic speculation. A '* philosopher " like Justin was rather an ex- 
ception ; and such a man had very little influence on the cultivated pagans 
of his time. Celsus does not know him at all. In spite of Origen and his 
disciples, Christianity found its opponent in ** the ancient learning,** 
and in what may be called the higher education of the old ^irorld. 
CuMOHT, *' Les religions orientales dans le paganisme romain," p. 324, 
thinks that until the end of the fifth century the high^ education re- 
mailla in the hl^lds of the heathen. 

13 ♦ 
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another, and continne to have only the name in common, if 
it can he said that they have anything at all in common.^ 
CelsuB mentions snccessively the Simonians (the disciples of 
Simon Magus) , the Carpocratians, whom he knows only by 
name, the Marcionites, whom, on the contrary, he seems to 
have met and questioned (v. 62). All these factions, he 
continues, fiercely tear one another.^ In Phoenicia and 
Palestine, he has come across prophets and prophetesses, 
visionaries who are the forerunners of the Montanists.' 

Did we pay attention only to these features, we might 
beUeve that Christianity was then in a state of universal 
disunion. But we must not forget that Celsus beheld it 
first united in a charity that seemed to him like a covenant 
of mutual defence, or that he himself has noted down that 
those sects were separate factions which had almost nothing 
in common. There are then two Christian bodies opposing 
each other, the one united — the other disunited ; and it is 
in the same Ught that, somewhat later, St. Irenssus describes 
heresies. Even Celsus clearly realizes that the Christian 
body, that which has not gone off into schism, forms a 
visible unity, based on the unity of faith, between all the 
members of which there is perfect solidarity : he defines this 
unity by a striking epithet: "the great Church."^ 

If we now attempt to extract from the preceding analysis 
the leading ideas, we may say in the first place, that Chris- 
tianity is regarded with insistence as a real and visible col- 
lectivity, spread like a race over the whole world (Hennas, 
Abercius, Justin) ; that, among all the dispersed groups or 
communities of which it is made up, there is cohesion and 
exchange, in other words an inter-ecclesiastical bond which 
is felt by all (Polycarp, the Smymians, Abercius, Dionysius of 

' *' Contra Cels." ni. 12 : uiro irXi7^ovr irdXiv duora/icvoc. 

>iMd. V. 63 and 64. *Ib%d. vn. 9 and vm. 45. 

^Ibid, V. 59 : <ra^w( yt rmy âir6 ftryaXiyr €KK\iia'ias rovro 6fio\oyov9r»p 
K.r.X. Here it is question of the faith regarding creation and the work of 
the six days, common to the Christians and to the Jews, probably in con- 
trast with the Maroionites. Compare v. 61 : W roOro <l}4pu tfyKX^fta roU 
âw6 rrjs ckicXi70'W, oAr âir6 rov irX^^ovr &v6fàaa€V 6 Kii\ur>s ; he opposes 
the great Church (r^ wXtjÔoç) to the Ebionites. 
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Corinth, Celsus) ; that especially, in all that pertains to the 
faith, there exists an agreement which is likewise felt by all 
(Hegesippns, Abercios, Dionysins, Hermas, Justin, Celsus) ; 
so that at first sight the heretics appear as strangers (Papias, 
Pttntaenus, Hennas, Celsus). 

This concord of the Churches in their faith results from 
the fact that the faith is regarded as a divine teaching, 
first received and then faithfully transmitted as a deposit : 
it is the Lord's teaching (Polycarp, Papias), or, more pre- 
cisely, the teaching of the Lord, of the Prophets, of the 
Apostles (Polycarp, Papias, Hegesippus, Pantœnus, Justin), 
a teaching propagated and vouched for by the Apostles (Poly- 
carp, Papias, Hegesippus, Pantsenus, Justin), received and 
handed down by the presbyters (Polycarp, Anicetus, Papias, 
Pantœnus) , the transmission of which has been made concrete 
in the succession of bishops (Hegesippus) to whom the faith- 
ful must submit (Polycarp, ^^ Secunda dementis," Dionysius, 
Hermas). 

It is this unity of faith — ^Catholic faith. Apostolic faith — 
which they were wont to contrast with the heresies : but the 
unity lies far deeper, for it embraces the whole ecclesiastical 
life, liturgy and discipline, in subjection to the authority of 
the hierarchy (Polycarp, Hegesippus, Abercius, Dionysius, 
Hermas, Justin). 

Bome is a centre in which the faith of all the faithful 
(Polycarp, Abercius, Hegesippus, Dionysius) is concerned. 

The heretics can appeal only to the man after whom 
they have been called (Hegesippus, Justin) : their systems 
are unreasonable and contradict one another (Hegesippus, 
Pantœnus, Justin, Celsus). 

The idea of the unseen or pneumatic Church, pre-exist- 
ing ever since the beginning of the world, is one that is 
developed only by the author of the " Secunda Clementis " 
and by Hermas. 

n. 

St. Irenœus, a native of Asia, lived as a youth at Smyrna 
under the eyes of St. Polycarp, in the midst of the presbyters 
who, like Polycarp, have "conversed with St. John and 
the other witnesses of the Saviour"; and he must have 
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spent in Asia more than the years of his youth. Towards 
the year 155, he is in Borne, at the time when St. Justin is 
teaching there. When the persecution of Marcus AureUus 
breaks out, the Church of Lyons, to whose preabyteriwn 
IrensBUS belongs, sends him to Borne as the bearer of a letter 
from the confessors of Lyons to Pope Eleutherius. On his 
return from Bome, he is made Bishop of Lyons (177-8). It 
is at Lyons that Irenœus composes his great work in five 
books against the Gnostics : the first three books date from 
the time of Pope Eleutherius, probably from the period 
180-9 ; the last two were composed during the time of Pope 
Victor (189-98). This great work is not a Ilepl èxickfiala^^ 
the title of a book, now lost, by MeUto, Bishop of Saidis ; 
but, whilst refuting the Gnostic error, it expounds the theory 
of the Church and of her doctrinal function with such fullness 
and firmness that the third book is a veritable treatise on 
the Church, and the oldest in existence.^ 

The first point we notice in the ecclesiology of Irenseus 
is the importance he ascribes to the diffusion of Christianity 
and to the unity of faith maintained in this dispersion. 
True, this point is not new ; but under the pen of Lrenseus 
it attains to the value of an argument, and no one before 
him had set it forth with such eloquence. 

The Church, dispersed all over the world and reaching 
its utmost boundaries, has one and the same rule of faith, 
of which Irenœus mentions successively the various articles : 
one God, Father Almighty ; one Jesus Christ, son of God, 
become man for our salvation; the Holy Ghost, which 
announced through the Prophets the designs of Gk)d ; the 
incarnation, virginal conception, passion, resurrection and 
ascension of the well-beloved Jesus Christ our Lord, His 
future return for the restoration of all things and for the 
bodily resurrection of mankind. 

1 To the treatise ** Adversus heBresea " we must add the small treatise 
in Armenian recently found, Eîr rVtdct^tv roO airooroXueov Ktipvyfaarosy and 
published in 1907 : K. Tbb MsKKRTiscmAK and £. Tbr Minassiaktz, '' Des 
heil. Irenaus Schrift zum Erweise der apoetolischen Verkiindigung (Leip- 
zig, 1907). The '' Demonstratio " (as we shall call it), is subsequent to the 
*' Adv. hcer." to which it refers the reader (oh. 99). 
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This is the rale or canon of the faith that is professed 
everywhere,^ as though the Church, spread in the vast uni- 
verse, dwelt in but one house. Each one of the faithful, on 
the day of baptism, binds himself to profess this faith ;^ 
and thus the Church has but one heart, one soul, one voice, 
one mouth. There are many languages, indeed, in the world, 
but the tradition is one. Churches have been founded in 
Germany, but their faith does not differ from ours ; the same 
is to be said of the Churches in Spain and in Graul, in the 
East and in Egypt, in Libya and in Judaea.' Just as the 
Sim, Grod's creature, is the same for the whole universe, so 
too the preaching of the truth is the Light that shines every- 
where and enlightens all those who are willing to know it. 
The most eloquent bishops — for the bishops are at the head of 
the Churches, ^^ praeaimt eecUsiia" — can teach nothing 
else, nor can the least important among them lessen it in 
any way :* so is it in the Church which is established every- 

^ " Haer." l 10, 1 : *' Eooleaia enim per universum orbem usque ad 
fines terrae diaaemiuata, et ab apostolia et a disoipulis eorum aooepit earn 
fidem quae eat unum Deum, patrem omnipotentem. ..." For the 
pazaUel paaaages in Ireneeua, of. Hahh, ''Bibliothek der Symbole," pp. 
6-8. Add '' Demonstr." 6. 

s << Haer." i. 9, 4 : '^ Begulam veritatia immobilem (Kapova rîjç àkif- 
êtiat OKkani) . . . , quam per baptiamum aooepit [quisque]." Cf. m. 11, 
1 ; 15, 1, and *' Demonatr." 6. The expreaaion régula fidei or icavwy r^? 
àkiiêtias does not atriotly and always designate the baptiamal symbol, but 
the faith oommon to all the Ghurohea, the tradition. For Irenieus, of. 
the remarks of Katibnbusch, voL u. p. 31 and foU. Of. Voiot, *' Eine 
verschoUene Urkunde des antimontanistiachen Kampfes " (Leipzig, 1891), 
pp. 185.207. 

' Irenaaus does not use the word Judeaa ; he says : al Kara lUtra 
rov Kéafutv. Christians thought that Judsea and Jerusalem were at the 
centre of the world. 

* " Haer." i. 10, 2 : ** Hano praedicationem cum aooeperit et hano 
fidam, quemadmodum praediximus, Eccleaia, et quidem in universum 
mundum disseminata, diligenter custodit, quaai unam domum inhabitans, 
et aimiliter credit iis, videlicet quaai unam animam habens et unum cor, 
et consonanter haec praedicat et dooet et tradit quasi unum possidens os. 
Nam etsi in mundo loquelae dissimiles sunti sed tamen virtus traditionis 
una et eadem est. £t neque hae quae in Gbbhajnia sunt fundatae ec- 
olesiae aliter credunt aut aliter tradunt, neque hae quae in Htbtcrib sunt, 
neque hae quae in Chlus, neque hae quae in Oribntb, neque hae quae 
in JBoTPTO, neque hae quae in Libya, neque hae quae in medio mundi 
oonstitutae : sed siout sol, creatura Dei, in universo mundo unus et idem 
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where : ^^ Ea quae est in quoquo loco Eccleaia wniveraa ". ^ 
If the word ^^ catholic " is missing both in the vocabulary of 
LrensBUs and in that of his Latin translator, he has the 
thing.^ 

Unity and Catholicity are merely human facts, unless the 
faith has its source in the teaching of the Prophets, of the 
Lord, and of the Apostles. Irenœus sets in strong relief 
this trilogy, so often pointed out by others before h in).* By 
Prophets, he means also the Law, " legialationis minia- 
traiio " ; as to the Apostles, he distinguishes between their 
preaching, which was oral, and their " dictatio," the testa- 
ment which they dictated. «• Quoniam autem dictis nostris 
consonat praedicatio apostolorum, et Domini magisterium, et 
prophetarum annuntiatio, et apostolorum dictatio, et legisla- 
tionis ministratio, unum eumdemque onmium Deum Patrem 
fundantium. . . .'*^ 

The only true and vivifying faith is that which the 
Church has received from the Apostles and now distributes 

est, Bio et lumen, praedicatio veritatÎB, ubique luoet et illumixiat omnes 
homines qui volunt ad oognitionem veritatis venire. Bt neque ia qui 
valde praevalet in sermone ex iia qui piaesunt eoolesiis, alia quam haec 
sunt dioet, . . . neque infirmus in dioendo deminorabit tradiUonem." — 
See also ''Haer." n. 31, 2, m. 4, 1, m. 11, 8, v. 20, 1-2 and ''De- 
monstr."98. 

^ *• Haer." n. 31, 2. Cf . " Demonstr. " 98. 

'BLabhack, '^Dogmeng." vol. i. p. 371. However, Irenieua frrites 
('* Haer." m. 11, 8) : cVctdi) Hmmpa leXi/iaro roO K^fiou 4v f ta-fùp dfn^ 
KoL Ha-trapa Koâokucà irycv/iara. The Latin translator says: "Quatuor 
prindpaUê spirxtus ". 

' '* Haer." n. 2, 6 : '* lam quidem ostendimus unum esse Deum : ex 
ipsis autem apostolis et ex Domini sermonibus adhuc ostendemus. Quale 
enim est, prophetarum et Domini et apostolorum relinquentes nos voces, 
attendere his [s^hcteretieU] nihil sani dicentibus ?" m. 9, 1 : " Ostenso 
hoc igitur plane . . . neminem alteram • . . Deum, neque prophetas, 
neque apostolos, neque Dominum Christum, confessum esse." in. 17, 4 : 
'' Spiritu . . . uno et eodem existente, sicut et ipse Dominus testator, 
et apostoli oonfitentur, et prophetae annuntiant." 

^[n. 36, 4]. A favourite expression of Irenœus. Cf. n. 30, 9: 
'* Deus . . . quem et Lex annuntiat, quem prophetae praeoonant, quern 
Christus revelat, quem Apostoli tradunt, quem Ecclesia credit." This 
insistence in bringing together the Old and the New Testament is motived 
apparently by his purpose of refuting Maicionism. 
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to her children ; for the Lord has given His Gospel to His 
Apostles : ^' Qvà voa audit me cuiidit, qm voa cantemnit me 
contemnit et eum qui misit rne ". Hence the mission of the 
Apostles as teachers cannot be questioned : from them we 
obtain the truth, i.e. the doctrine of the Son of God.^ 

In the case of the Gospels, one sees at once the import- 
ance Irenœus attaches to the fact that they were composed 
by the Apostles or by writers whose authority is vouched 
for by the Apostles. Matthew and John were Apostles: 
John composed his Gospel during his stay at Ephesus; 
Matthew wrote his Gospel in Hebrew, at the time when 
Peter and Paul '' Romae euangelizarent et fundarent Eccle- 
aictnn *'. Mark was one of Peter's disciples, and his inter- 
prêter ; he has put down in writing what Peter preached. 
Liuke was of the number of Paul's companions, and he in like 
manner hsis written down the Gospel preached by Paul (iii. 
1, 1). This short literary history of the Gospel is a justifica- 
tion of their Apostohc authority.^ 

IrenaBUS, who like his contemporaries, has a pronounced 
taste for symbolism, finds a connexion between the four 
Gospels and the expansion of the Church over the whole 
world. As there are four winds of heaven, so there are four 
Gk>spels:' these four Gospels are the four pillars of the 
Church, which has for her foundation the spirit that inspired 
the Gospel ; this Spirit breathes life into mankind by means 
of the Church. 

The unwritten teaching of the Apostles has for its wit- 
ness the teaching of the ^^ presbyters," i.e. of the immediate 

1 '* Haer." m. prcuf. : " Dominus omnium dedit apoatolis suis potes- 
tatem eoangelii, per qnos et veritatem, hoo est Dei filii doctrinam, oog- 
noyimuB." Cf. m. 1, 1, and " Demonstr." 41. 

' This authentication of the four Gospels is not peculiar to Irenœus : 
it is found already in Papias, ap. Eubbb. *' H. £.** m. 39, 16-16, also in 
Clement of Alexandria, who did not know Irenieus. ''Hypotyp." ap, 
EnsBB. *' H. R" n. 16. Likewise, in the " Muratorianum ". We have 
here, together with a valuable tradition, a thesis of apologetics. 

3 " Haer." m. 11, 8 : *' Quoniam quatuor regiones mundi sunt in 
quo sumus, et quatuor principales spiritus, et disseminata eat Ecclesia 
super omnem terram, columna autem et firmamentum Ecclesiae est 
euangelium et spiritus vitae, oonsequens est quatuor habere eam col- 
amnas^ undique fiantes inoormptibilitatem et vivificantes homines." 
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disciples of the Apostles.^ Thus, as to the question whether 
the ministry of Jesus lasted only one year, as is supposed by 
the Valentinian Ptolemy, we must beUeve the Gospel and the 
'^ presbyters/* who tell us that Jesus was baptized when he 
was about 30 years old, and was still teaching at the age of 
about 60. By irpeafivrepoi or seniorea Irenœus designates 
here the elders who have known St. John in Asia and who 
witness that such was truly on this point the teaching of 
the Apostle, the Lord's disciple.^ But the word ^' presbyten " 
has a wider meaning, for it designates also those who in 
the Church are the depositaries both of the hving authority 
and of the doctrine inherited from the Apostles. 

[IV. 32, 1.] '^Onmis sermo ei constabit, si et scriptuns 
diligenter legerit apud eos qui in Ecdesia sunt presbyteri 
apud quos est apostolica doctrina, quemadmodum demons- 
travimus." 

Any one, provided he be even slightly attentive, can 
behold in every Church the transmission of the Apostobc 
doctrine, authenticated by the actual bishops who date back 
from the Apostles through a continuous and ascertainable 
succession. 

[III. 3, 1.] '^ Traditionem itaque apostolorum in toto 
mundo manif estatam, in omni ecclesia adest respicere om- 
nibus qui vera velint videre : et habemus annumerare eos 
qui ab apostolis instituti sunt episcopi, et suocessores eorum 
usque ad nos. . . ." 

The Apostles are the '^ dodeeastylnm firmamentum Ec- 
cUsiae,'* a foundation laid by Christ Himself.' It behoves us 
to adhere to their legitimate successors, who preserve their 
doctrine, and who have received together with the order of 

1 *' Demonstr." 3 : *' Der Glaube ist es nun, der dies in uns veimn- 
lasat, wie die Aeltesten, die Schiller der Apostel, uns iiberliefert haben '\ 

''*Haer." n. 22, 5 : *' . . . Sicut euangelium et omnes seniores 
testantuT, qui in Asia apud loannem discipulum Domini oonvenerunt, id 
ipsum tradidisse eis loannem. Permansit autem oum eis [locmnes] usque 
ad Traiani tempora. Quidam autem eorum non solum loannem, sed et 
alios apostoloB viderunt, et haeo eadem ab ipsis audierunt, et testantur de 
huiusmodi relatione. Quibus magis oportet credi ? Utrumne his talibus, 
an Ptolemaeo, qui apostolos nunquam vidit, vestigium autem apostoli ne 
in somniis quidem assecutus est ? " 

»"Haer."iv. 21,3. 
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the presbyterate the secure charism of truth.' There is no 
truth outside the teaching of the Apostles, no teaching of the 
Apostles outside Cathohcism, no Catholicism outside the epis- 
copal succession. 

It would be too long to enumerate the episcopal hsts of 
all the Churches, writes Xrenœus ; ^ it will suffice to recall the 
list of a Church which is the greatest, most ancient and 
best known of all Churches, that founded by the two glorious 
Apostles, Peter and Paul, the Church of Bome. For, after 
founding and organizing this Church, the Blessed Apostles 
left its government in the hands of Linus who was succeeded 
by Anacletus. The third to receive the episcopate after the 
Apostles was Clement, who had seen the Apostles and con- 
versed with them, who had heard the very sound of their 
preaching, and himself beheld their tradition. After Clement 
came Evanstus, then Alexander, Sixtus, Telesphorus who 
died a martyr, Hyginus, Pius, Anicetus, and Soter; the 
twelfth successor of the Apostles, Eleutherius, is now the 

' '* Haer." iv. 26, 2 : '' Eis qui in Eoclesia aunt presbyteris obandire 
oportet, his qui Buccessionem habent ab apostolis, . . . qui cum episoo- 
patuB BUCceBBione charisma yeritatis certum . . . acceperunt ; reliquoB 
yero qui absistunt a principali suoceBsione et quocunque loco colligunt, 
Buspectos habere, yel quasi haereticos et malae sententiae, yel quasi 
scindentes et elatos et sibi placentes." Ibid. 4 : '* Ab omnibus igitur 
talibuB absistere oportet, adhaerere yero his qui et apostolorum, sicut 
praediximus, doctrinam custodiunt, et cum presbyterii ordine sermonem 
aanum. ..." Ibid. 5 : '* Ubi igitur charismata Domini posita sunt, ibi 
difloere oportet yeritatem, apud quos est ea quae ab apostolis Ecclesiae suc- 
cessio. . . ," 

The remarkable expression '* chcirisma verOatis certum " has a parallel 
in the preface of the ^'Philosophoumena " ('* P. G." yol. xyi. p. 3020). 
Gnostic errors will be refuted by the Holy Spirit which is transmitted in 
the Church, which the Apostles first receiyed, which they imparted to the 
faithful, and which we, their successors, possess together with their priest- 
hood and their nMgisteriumy since we are the guardians of the Church : 
Tavra dc mpoç ovk iXty^tt fj rÂ cV cKxXijo-ta frapadoêiv êytov n-vcv/xa, o£ 
TvxôvT€s, wpOTtpoi OC âir6aTokot fur4ào(rav rois opêS>ç ntfriOTtvKÔinv^ hv fjfitls 
diàdoxpi Tvyxàvovrtç ttjs rt avr^ç X!^'''^^ furixpvrtç âpxupoTfias rt Kaï 
fkàaarKtiKias Ktà 0povpoi r^s cKicXi/fruif XfXoyta/icvo». 

* ** Haer.'' ui. 3, 2-3. Irenœus probably means to say that this was 
done elsewhere and by some one else^ and we naturally think of Hege- 
sippus. 
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Boman epiaeopibs,^ This succession is the channel throngh 
which the tradition of the Church and the message of truth 
have come down to us. 

After this appeal to the testimony of the Boman Church, 
which he has some reason to know well and some reason 
to esteem more highly than any other Church, Irenieus 
cites the Church of Smyrna, where in his youth, he knew 
St. Polycarp, who had been taught by the Apostles and had 
conversed with the immediate witnesses of the Lord : Poly- 
carp, he says, professed to teach what he held from the 
Apostles, as is witnessed by the Churches of Asia and by 
the bishops who have succeeded Polycarp in the see of 
Smyrna. What has been thus established concerning Bome 
and Smyrna may be generalized. We must conclude then 
that the Church has authority because she preserves the 
authentic heritage of the faith of the Apostles. 

[III. 4, 1.] ^^Tantae igitur ostensiones cum sint, non 
oportet adhuc quaerere apud alios veritatem, quam &cile est 
ab Ecclesia sumere, cum apostoli, quasi in depositorium dives, 
plenissime in eam contulerint omnia quae sint veritatis. . . . 
Et si de aliqua modica quaestione disceptatio esset, nonne 
oporteret in antiquissimas recurrere ecclesias, in quibus 
apostoU conversati sunt, et ab eis de praesenti quaestione 
sumere quod certum et re liquidum est ? " 

The Church is " the Church of God ".« She is a body 
of which the Word is the head, as the Father is the head of 

^Regarding the origin of this Bonuin chronology, see the note in 
DuoHSSNB, ''Histoire ancienne," t. i, p. 92. Even supposing that the 
Roman episcopal list was drawn up at Home by Hegesippus, in the time 
of Anioetas, towards the year ISO, and that for this point Irenseus de- 
pends on Hegesippus, this episcopal list is equally valuable. For a good 
discussion of Hamack*s paradox about the late (under Anioetus f) estab- 
lishment of the monarchical episcopate at Rome, cf. J. Tu&mbl, *' Hist, 
du dogme de la papauté " (Paris, 1908) who condudes in the same sense 
as Mgr. DuGHBSNS and H. Bôhhbr, *'Zur altrômischen Bisohofsliste," 
in the ** Zeitschrift fur die neut. Wissenschaft, 1906," pp. 333-9. See 
also MiOHisLB, *^ Origine de Tépiscopat," pp. 306-36 aud Dom J. Chafbcast, 
*' La chronologie des premières listes épiscopales de Rome," in the '' Revue 
bénédictine," xvm. (1901), pp. 399-417, xix. (1902), pp. 13^7 and 146-70. 

■"Haer."i. 6, 3, andl3, 6. 
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Christ : the Holy Ghoet is in each one of her members.^ 
There is, then, between the Father, the Son, the Holy Ghost, 
and the faithful of the Church, such real and unseen com- 
munication that what St. Paul writes of the Church invisible 
is true of the Church visible. The Church visible is that 
through which we belong to the invisible Church, and we 
belong to the Church visible through our adhesion to the 
ApostoUc teaching continued by the bishops of the Catholic 
world : ^^ Agniiio vera est apostolorvmi doctrina^ et antiquvs 
Ecclesiae status in univerao mundo, et character corporis 
Christi, aecuTidum sv^ceasiones epiacoporum,, quibvs illi 
[apoatoli] ea/m quae in unoquoque loco eat eccleaiam tradi' 
derunV*? The CathoUc Church is something organic, 
TO apyaiov r^ç è/c/cKffo'iaç avarrjfiaf and, thus it has the 
character of Christ's body. Schism is a sin which on the 
day of the last judgment the Holy Ghost will judge most 
severely : woe to any one who sacrifices unity ! woe to him 
who rends Christ's glorious body ! The Spirit will judge all 
those who are outside truth, i.e. outside the Chxirch.' 

The Spirit aids the Church. If the preaching of the 
latter is so constant, it is because the Spirit of God renews 
its youth, as an exquisite deposit preserved in a goodly 
vessel, and the Spirit of God keeps the vessel itself from be- 
coming old.^ The Spirit is the gift made by God to His 
Church, just as Grod imparted breath to Adam, His creature, 
in order that that breath might vivify his members. 

' " Haer." v. 18, 2. 

^Ibid, TV. 33, 8. In Greek : yv&irig dkfiêrjt rf r&v âiroarSkmy 
Maxfi, Koi t6 âpxtûoy rfjç €KK\7ia'iag trvarrffta Kara irovrir rov KOo'fiov, 
Origxh, " Contra Cela." m. 7 and 31, speaks in the same sense of the 
{rvaracts of Christians. He admires their incredible organization : 
irapab6(iùt avarâvras xp^imayovt. Id, vm. 47. SoHM (" Kirchenreoht," 
p. 202)^ translates vvarrnut '* die Korperschaft, die orgamsierte Gesamtheit 
der Ekklesia ". See his note on this text. 

> '* Haer." iv. 33, 7 : '^ [Spiritns Dei] iudicabit . . . eos qui schismata 
operantor, qui sunt inanes, non habentes Dei dilectionem suamque 
utilitatem potius considérantes quam unitatem Ecclesiae, et propter 
modicas ei quaslibet causas magnum et gloriosum corpus Christi conscin- 
dunt et dividunt et quantum in ipsis est interficiunt . . . Iudicabit 
autem et omnes eos qui sunt extra veritatemi id est qui sunt extra 
Eodesiam." 

*« Haer.," m. 24, 1. 
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^^ In ea ^ disposita est oommunicatio Christi, id est 
Spiritus sanctns, arrha incorrnptelae et confirmatio fidei 
nostrae et scala ascensionis ad Demn. In eccUaia enim^ in- 
quit, poevAt Deus apostoloSy prophetds, doctores [1 Cor. xn. 
28], et universam reliquam opérât ionem Spiritus, cuius non 
sunt participes omnes qui non corrunt ad Ecdesiam, eed 
semetipsos fraudant a vita per sententiam malam et opera- 
tionem pessimam. Ubi enim Ecclesia ibi et Spiritus Dei, 
et ubi Spiritus Dei iUic Ecclesia et omnis gratia: Spiritus 
autem Veritas. Quapropter qui non participant eum, neque 
a mammillis matris nutriuntur in vitam, neque percipiunt 
de corpore Christi procedentem nitidissimum fontem ".^ 

What Christ gives us through the Church is the Holy 
Ghost, which is for us a pledge of incorruptibility, the con- 
firmation of our faith, the ladder by which we ascend to God. 
Outside the Church, there can be no share in the Spirit ; 
but where the Church is, there is also the Spirit of Grod. 
Where the Spirit of Grod is, there is the Church, and the 
Spirit is Truth. 

In Irenœus, we find none of the apocalyptic views of 
Hermas or of the " Secunda Clementis ".' The Church is a 
number ; she is a people ; she is a church of churches, that 
is as visible as the piUar of salt into which Lot's wife was 
changed, and, notwithstanding aU kinds of trials, remains 
incorruptible, the true salt of the earth, still better, a living 
statue whose Umbs grow again after they have been lopped 
off.* 

> The text reads in eo, (Massubt). I read in ea, refeniiig 9a to the 
Charoh. 

«"Haer." m. 24, 1. Cf. n. 32, 4. 

'Cf. "Demonstr." 26, and "Haer." iv. 8, i. and v. 20, 2, No pré- 
existence, only figures are affirmed. 

^"Haer." v. 34, 3 : ''Quoniam autem repromissiones non solum 
piophetis et patribus, sed eoclesiis ex gentibus coadunatis annuntiabuntar, 
quas et insulas nuncupat spiritus, et quod in medio turbulae sint oonsti- 
tutae, et tempestatem blasphemiarum sufferant, et salutaris portus peridi- 
tantibus existant, et ref ugium sunt eorum qui altitudinem ament et bythum 
id est profundum erroris oonantur eSîigere." Instead of amen^, we should 
like to read amentiae. This comparison of churches to islands that pos- 
sess safe havens is also found in Thbophilub of Ajbttioch *' Ad Autolyc" 
U. 14. 
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[lY. 31, 3.] ^^Et cum haec fièrent, uxor remansitm 
Sodomis, iam non caro corruptibilis, sed statua salis semper 
manens, et, per naturalia ea quae sunt consuetudinis hominis, 
ostendens quoniam et Ecclesia quae est sal terrae eubrelicta 
est in oonfinio terrae patiens quae sunt humana; et, dum 
saepe auferuntur ab ea membra intégra, persévérât statua 
salis, quod est firmamentum fidei, firmans et praemittens 
filios ad patrem ipsorum." ^ 

Let us not pass without due attention over these few 
lines of uninviting Latin ; and let us be grateful to one who, 
though bom in Asia, was a citizen of Lyon, for discovering 
this expressive symbol of the stability, the miraculous and 
indefectible Ufe of the Church. 

A last element in which the ecclesiology of IrenaBUs 
agrees with that of his predecessors is in the place he as- 
signs to the Boman Church. 

As we have seen already, he gives her the name of 
*' rrMLximcLey et cmtiqwiasiinae, et omnihus eognitae, a gloria- 
9i8svmi8 duobua apostolia Petro et Paulo Romae fvmdatae et 
constitviae ecclesia^ ".^ The same thought he expresses in 
words that are stiU more emphatic and well known.' 

[in. 3, 2.] ^^ Ad hanc enim Ecclesiam propter potentio- 
rem principahtatem necesse est omnem convenire ecclesiam, 
hoc est eos qui sunt undique fidèles, in qua semper ab his 
qui sunt undique conservata est ea quae est ab apostohs tra- 
ditio. 

The original Greek text of this phrase is missing; so 
that we have here only a translation with the risk of its 



^ IremooB is i^llmting to the Haggadic legend aooording to which the 
stfttae of Lot's wife had its periods like a living woman, and its members 
grew again after being broken. 

«"Haer."ni.3, 2. 

' Gf. FuHK, *' Der Primat der r5m. K. naoh Ignatius und Irenaus," 
in his ''Kircheng. Abhandlongen,'* vol. i. pp. 12-23. Habhack, "Das 
ZeugnisB des I. fiber das Ansehen der rdm. K." in the ** Sitzungsberichte " 
of the Berlin Aoademy, 1893, pp. 939-56. Dom Chapman, ' * Le témoignage 
de S. I. en faveur de la primauté romaine," "Revue bènWotine," vol. 
xn. (1895), pp. 49-64. Dom MoBnr, "Une erreur de copiste dans le 
texte dirénfe sur l'égliae romaine/* " Revue bénM," yol. ^cxv. (1908)» 
pp. 615-20« 
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being more or less inexact in its renderings, a risk not 
lessened by the fact that this Latin translation is quite old, 
dating perhaps from the time of Tertollian.^ 

Ad hane eedeaiam necesse est omnem eonvenire eccUêiam. 
The necessity of which St. Lrenœns speaks is that of a logical 
conclusion.' He does not mean that every Chnich must 
agree with the Soman Church merely in the sense that every 
Church, in as far as it preserves the Apostolic tradition in- 
tact, will agree ipso facto with the Boman Church ; for, by 
this interpretation, we take all the strength out of such 
a strong expression as convenvre ady which suggests the idea 
of an active step taken to find the truth.' 

Om/nem ecclesiamj hoe eat eos qui sunt undique fidèles. 

The expression hoe est ushers in an explanatory peri- 
phrasis, and we naturally expect that Irenseus should pro- 
nounce the word ^^ catholic *' : but strange as that omission 
may appear, the word '^ catholic," — as has been already noted 
— is not found in the terminology of Irenœus. The faithful 
will come to Borne from every place, undique^ an allusion to 
the Christians who, from all the Churches of the world, direct 
their steps towards Bome, like Polycarp, Abercius, Irenœus 
himself, and so many others during the second century.^ 

Omnem eeelesiam ... in qua. Every Church will agree 
with the Boman Church, every Church in which. . . . Hor- 
nack, Mgr. Duchesne and Funk think that in qua refers, not 
to the Boman Church, as has been long thought, but to the 

^H. Jordan, ''Dm Alter der lat Uebers. des Haaptwerkes des 
It." (Leipzig, 1908), p. 60, ascribes it to the latter part of the fourth 
century. 

' Ck)mpsre '' Haer." v. 20, 1 : " Necessitatem ergo habent praedicti 
haeretici," and v. 30, 1 : tvttra . . . ifiniirtiv jvoyiciy. 

3 Habkack, '' Dogmeng." voL i^, p. 488, after obeerring that Poly- 
carp deemed it most important to agree with Anicetus, and for that purpose 
made his journey to Bome ; adds : " It was not Anicetus who came to 
Polycarp, but Polycarp to Anicetus. This is also the meaning we attach 
to convenvre ad (wvrpéxtip)- We may recall in. 4, 1 : ''Si de aliqoa 
modica quaestione disceptatio esset, nonne oporteret in antiquissimas 
recurrerê eceUsiaa, in quibus apoetoli oonversati sunt?" 

^ About these pilgrims of the second century, like St. Justin, 
Rhodon, Tatian, Irenœus, Abercius, Polycarp, Hegesippiis, Tertullian, 
etc., cf. 0. P. Gaspaei, ** Quellen zur GescMchte des Taufsymbola," voL m. 
(Ohristiania, 1875), pp. 336-48, and Habitaqk, << MiBsion," voL i. pp. 311-12, 
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Churches other than that of Borne. It seems to me that 
Dom Morin's correction authorises us to understand in qua 
as referring to the Soman Church.^ 

In qua semper ah his qwi [atmt undique] conservata eat 
ea q%bas est ah a/postoliê traéUtio» Dom Morin has luminously 
shown that sunt undique is due to a copyist's error : these 
ti^o words have been substituted for other words that desig- 
nated the leaders of the Churches {praesv^nt eccleaiis Î) or 
rather the presbyters who have presided at Home {prœaident). 

Propter potentiorevn priiuÂpaXitaiew,, The adjective 
used in the comparative imphes that the prindpalitaa is 
an attribute that belongs, not exclusively, but pre-eminently 
to the Boman Church. What is, then, this princvpalitaa 
which other Churches possess ? We must carefully abstain 
from ascribing to the word a meaning that would not be in 
keeping with the argument of St. Irenœus. Hence we shall 
not translate it by irpaneia because that word does not take 
with it any comparative ; ^ nor by rffefjMvia because that is 
a term which Irenœus uses always in a genealogical sense ; ' 
nor by irXiifrnfAa^ which the translator of IrensBUs renders at 
times by priTuyipalitaa, but which, properly speaking, desig- 
nates the Gnostic pleroma.^ Some have suggested the word 
avâevrCa, in this sense that the Boman Church is more 
authentic than any other Apostolic Church, since it was 
founded by the two glorious Apostles, Peter and Paul. To 
this origin she owes her ixavùrrépav avdevriav, which requires 
that all Churches shall go to her and take their pattern from 
her.* 

At all events, the authority which Irenœus sees in the 

^Compare ''Haer." ni. 3, 1 : *' Traditionem apostolorum in toto 
mondo manifeatatam, in omni ecolesia adest respicere ". Here we have 
again the expieaaion omnis eedesiaf synonymous with unaqucteque ecclesia. 

^ ** Haer." iv. 38, 3 : *' Principalitatem habet in onmibus Deus quon- 
iam et solus inlectus et prior omnimn " («'p^rcvci iv vcuriv 6 êtot), 

'Thus, Adam is the head of mankind, he is the ** principalis plas- 
matio ". *' Haer." v. 14, 1 and 2. Likewise m. 11, 8 : *' Primum animal 
principale " {irpSrrov Z&ov rfytftovucov), 

* " Haer." iv. 35, 2 and 4. C£. i. 26, 1, and 31, 1. 

^ The word avetwia signifies also power, domination, and in 1 Tim. 
II. 12, avê€vrtïv is used in that remarkable sense. Cf. DsissiCAim. '* Licht 
rom Osten," p. 66. 

14 
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Catholic Ghuich as such, and inasmuch as she is the safe de- 
positary of the tradition that goes back to the Apostles, 
he sees still more manifestly in the Soman Church. He 
has said : ^^ Oportet confugere ad EccUsiam^** meaning the 
Church which is ^^ in v/aiverao mttncio/' and which preserves 
*'*'jvnaa/fn ah a/postolia traditianem ".^ He says in like 
words : " Necesae est ad hanc ecdeaiam [roraanaTn] eonven- 
ire omnem ecclesiam*'. "It would be diflScult," Mgr. Du- 
chesne writes, "to meet with a clearer assertion, (1) of 
unity of doctrine in the universal Church, (2) of the unique 
importance of the Church of Bome, as witness, guardian 
and organ of the ApostoUc tradition, (3) of her superior 
pre-eminence over the whole of Christianity.*' ' 

m m 

m 

The Church being for IrensBUS the institution, of 
historical fact and divine right, which we have just de- 
scribed, heresy is at once characterized. The Church did 
not organize and, as it were, arm herself, by way of reaction 
against Gnosticism. It is much more in keeping with facts 
to say that Gnosticism v^as a formation incompatible with 
the Church, which sprang from a reaction against the 
Church. 

Indeed, if we set aside the popular and extravagant 
forms * it assumed here and there, Gnosticism is, historically, 
an attempt on the part of intellectual Christians, some of 
them of an exceptional vigour of mind, to assert their right 
to speculate, to systematize, and to dogmatize, in the proper 
sense of that word, after the fashion of the pagan schools 
of philosophy. It is easy to realize that such a claim offends 
against the very notion of the faith received as a deposit, 
and the Gnostics themselves declare emphatically that it 
is so. The teaching of the Church, they say, is for the 
aimpliciores only, to which Irenœus replies that, whilst that 
is perfectly true, yet it is far better for any one to be simple 
and unlearned, provided he be near God through charity, 

1 '' Haer." y. 20, 2. > '< Eglises Séparées/' p. 119. 

'In connexion with the Ophians (or Ophites), O&iobn, ''Contra 
Oels." VI. 28, charges Celsas with taking for a Ohristian sect an aggrega- 
tion of people who had nothing at aU in common with Ohiistianity (cf. 
Clemsbt, "Stromat." m. 2). 
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than to know much and blaspheme God as do the Gnostics.^ 
We have then before as the antithesis of two methods, one 
secular, the other ecclesiastical, and we find in Gnosticism a 
criticism of Cathohcism. 

The Valentinians feel pity for the adherents of the 
Church: they treat the Catholics as common people and 
<< ecclesiastics " ; and yet they do their best to seduce those 
simpliciorea, by clothing their ideas in ecclesiastical language, 
^^Thostrum traetatum" says Irenseus, for there is such a 
language. If difficulties are raised against their tenets, if 
any one dares to contradict their statements, they resume 
their supercilious demeanour and declare that Catholics do 
not understand the truth, that they have received none of 
the higher seeds of the ^^ Mother," and are mere psychics.^ 
The Gnostics are the perfect, the seeds of election: the 
Catholics are illiterate and ignorant. To the psychics^ 
belongs the naked faith ; to the perfect, the perfect Gnosis.^ 

^ " Haer.'' n. 26, 1 : '* Melius est ergo et utilius idiotas et parum 
Bcientee ezistere, et per charitatem prozimum fieri Deo, quam patare 
multam scire et mnlta expertes in suum Demn blasphemes inveniri ". 

* ** Haer." m. 16, 2 : ''Hi enim [qai a Valentino sunt] ad multitu- 
dinem — propter eos qui sunt ab Ecclesia, quos communes eoclesiasticos 
ipsi dicunt — ^infemnt sermones per quos capiunt simpliciores et alliciunt 
eoB, simulantes nostrum tractatum. ... Et si aliquis quidem ex his qui 
audiunt eos quaerat solutiones vel oontradicat eis, hunc quasi non capien- 
tem veritatem, et non habentem de superioribus a matre sua semen affir- 
mantes, in totum nihil dicunt ei, mediarum.partium dicentes esse ilium, 
hoc est psychicorum. " Notice the word communes (koivoi) taken as 
synonymous with koBoXucoL Cf. Kattbnbitsgh, vol. n. p. 924. 

>The adjective '' psychic " is taken from St. Paul, 1 Oor. n. 14. In 
Jude 19, it is applied to the man who is not spiritual : ifrvxMcoc 
irpfvfjua fttj txovTts. The distinction was common in Greek Judaism. Cf. 
FbisdlIndkr, ^* Synagoge und Eirche," p. 74. 

^''Haer." i. 6, 4 : ''Nos quidem, qui per timorem Dei timemus 
etiam usque in mentibus nostris et sermonibus peccare, arguunt quasi 
idiotas et nihil scientes, semetipsos extollunt, perfectos yocantes et semina 
electionis." Ibid, 2: "Erudiuntur psychics (id est animalia) psychici 
(id est animales) homines, qui per operationem et fidem nudam firmantur, 
et non perfectam agnitionem [^yv&tnv] habent. Esse autem hos nos, 
qui sumus ab Ecclesia, dicunt." In confirmation of these words of 
Irenœus, see the same distinction between psychics and pneumatics in 
Heracleon cited by Obioen, "Comment, in loann." xni. 16 and 60; 
it was known also to Celsub, " Contra Cels." v. 61. 

14* 
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On the contrary, judged from the Catholic standpcmt, 
the Gnostics are like Greek sophists, ever seeking after 
novelties.^ Among them, there is no standard of truth, and, 
as each one makes his own doctrine for himself, they re- 
semble the pagan schools of philosophy: ^^Et carUraria 
sibiTMt dogmata atcUuentes, aiciU et gentiUum philoso- 
phorum quaestiones ".' If this method is to be adopted, man 
will continue seeking, ever seeking, and never finding, since 
he has discarded of his own accord the true ^^ inveniwnis dis- 
ciplina ".^ Doctrinal inconstancy is the lot of Gnostics : 
they are sophists doomed for ever to variations of every sort, 
tossed about by the waves of their errors, having no rock 
whereon to rest their edifice, nothing but moving sand.^ 
IrensBus already outlines the history of variations. 

When reminded of the authority of Holy Writ, they 
find Holy Writ at fault m one way or another. Its text 
is uncertain, or the book quoted against them does not 
belong to the true canon, or Scripture contradicts Scripture, 
or in fine no one who is ignorant of the tradition can find 
out the truth. We have here an echo of the controversies 
stirred up by the Gnostic leaders as to the text and the 
canon, especially in the field of exegesis where they were 
so prolific ; above all we have here a proof that a certain 
number of Gnostics came to acknowledge the principle that 
the letter is not self-sufilcing, and that oral tradition does 
complete it and must do so.^ But, whereas Catholics, when 
speaking of tradition, know well that there is but one 
tradition, viz. that of which the presbyters impersonally 

» " Haer." i. 11, 5. Of. i. 18, 1, n. 17, 10, iv. 2, 2, v. 20, 2. 

« IbidL n. 27, 1. » Ibid. 27, 2. Cf. i. 21 ; 6, 81, 3. 

^Ibid. m. 24, 2 : '* AlieoAti a veritate, digne in qmni yolutantor 
errore, fluctuati ab eo, aliter atque aliter per tempera de eisdem Bentientes, 
et nunquam sententiam stabilitam habentes, eophiatae verbomm magifl 
Yolentes esse quam discipuli veritatia. Non enim sunt f undati super unam 
petram, sed super arenam habentem in seipsa lapides multos." CL n. 
17, 10. The words " f undati super wMm petram " may have been a re- 
miniscence of Biatt zvi. 18. 

' *' Haer." m. 2, 1 : ''Cum enim ex Scripturis arguuntur, in accusa- 
tionem convertuntur ipsarum Scripturarum, quasi non recte habeant, 
neque sint ex auctoritate, et quia varie sint dictae, et quia non poesit ez 
his inyeniri Veritas ab his qui nesciant traditionem. Non enim per litteru 
traditam illam, sed per vivam vocem ". Cf. i. 8, 1. 
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preserve the deposit, every heretic presents his own fancies 
under the cover of the tradition to which he appeals ; and 
truth can no longer be recognized, if to-day we must re- 
cognize its presence in the system of Cerinthns, to-morrow 
in that of Valentinos, next in that of Basilides or of Marcion, 
all of which contradict one another.^ For can we imagine 
a truth that varies ? 

The Gnostics answer that these variations are stages on 
the way towards the definitive truth, which was neither 
possessed by the Apostles nor taught by the Loid. Hence 
no appeal should be made to the tradition that goes back 
to the Apostles and is authoritatively preserved in the 
Churches through the succession of bishops or presbyters ; 
for a Gnostic, after he has found the pure truth and 
reached the mystery that as yet had remained concealed, is 
more enlightened than the presbyters, or even than the 
Apostles themselves.^ 

This infatuated individualism, this reliance on human 
gnosis, this pretension to knowledge greater than that of the 
Apostles, is, from the ecclesiastical standpoint, ludicrous 
présomption.* Irenœus feels the more justified in denounc- 
ing it, because he can oppose to the variations of the Gnostics 
the perpetoity and xmity of the faith of the Church, as a 
sign of truth.' Moreover, by its sophistical method, by its 

^ '' Haer." m. 2, 1. Cf. m. 16, 9, and 16, 4. We have already 
noticed this argument in St. Justin, and noted with Pueoh that it was 
borrowed from the Greek schools of philosophy. 

*''Haer."ni. 2, 2: '*Cam autem ad eam iterum traditionem quae 
est ab aposiolis, quae per successionem presbyterorum in ecclesiis custo- 
ditur, provocamus eos, adyersantur traditioni, dicentes se non solum pres- 
byteris, sed etiam apostolis ezistentes sapientiores, sinceram invenisse 
veritatem ... et indubitate et intaminate et sincere absconditum scire 
mysterium. . . . Evenit itaque neque scripturis iam, neque traditioni 
consentire eos." 

' See *^ Haer." ni. 15, 2, in which the sarcastic remarks of Irenœus 
prelude TertuUian's irony. 

* ** Haer." m. 12, 7 : ** Imperfectus igitur secundum hos [« haeretieos] 
Petrus, imperfecti autem et reUqui apostoli, et oportebit eos reyiyiscentes 
horum fieri discipulos ut et ipsi perfecti fiant. Sed hoc quidem ridiculum 
est. Arguuntur vero isti [» hcteretici], non quidem apostolorum, sed suae 
malae sententiae esse discipuli. Propter hoc autem et variae sententiae 
sunt uniusouiusque eorum recipientis errorem quemadmodum capiebat. 
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imrestiaiiied criticism of the preaching of the Prophets, of 
the teaching of the Lord, and of the tradition of the Apostles, 
by its constant manipulation of the Scriptures, and its utter 
disregard for the deposit preserved by the presbjrters, G-nos- 
ticism proclaims itself an emancipation of the mind, an in- 
tellectual secularization.^ It prompts its followers to have 
recourse to the religious wisdom of Homer, and, after the 
heathen fashion, to crown the images of Jesus, Pythagoras, 
Plato, and Aristotle.^ Hamack declares rightly that, taking 
it as a whole, Gnosticism is ^^ Greek society under a Christian 
name ".* Still more precisely, is it a form of Christianity 
which indulges in all the syncreticisms against which 
CathoUcism guards itself. 

At the same time, and because the Church is from the 
beginning a close union of souls and of churches in one and 
the same authoritative faith, Gnosticism, by the very fact of 
pretending to revise the faith, places itself beyond the pale 
of the established unity. Once the bond is broken, heresy 
ceases to be able ever to bring about a lasting unity ; it can 
but foxmd schools. ^^ There can be no doubt that the Gnostic 
propaganda was seriously hindered by that inability to organ- 
ize and govern Churches which is characteristic of all 
philosophic systems of religion. The Gnostic organization 
of schools and mysteries was not able to contend with the 

Ecclesia vero per universum mundum ab apostolis firmum habens initium, 
in una et eadem de Deo et de filio eius persévérât sententia." Of. in. 12, 
12 and 1. 13, 6. 

^ ^* Haer." iv. 1, 1 : *' Manifeste falsa ostenduntur ea quae dicunt 
circumventores et peryersissimi sophistae, ... et perversi grammatici, 
. . . doctrinam quidem Christi praetermittentes, et a semetipsis autem falsa 
divinantes^ adversus universam Dei dispositionem argumentantur." Cf. 
u. 14. 

'*^Haer." i. 9, 4. Cf. iv. 33,3: '*Accusabit autem eos Homems 
proprius ipsorum propheta, a quo eruditi talia invenerunt." See the 
curious passage, i. 25, 6, in which Irenœus upbraids the Gnostics — those 
of the school of Carpocrates — for having portraits of Jesus, which they 
say, were made by Pilate (dicentis formam Christi factam a Pilato, 
illo in tempore quo fuit Jesus cum hominibus) : these portraits they 
crown : ''Et has coronant, et proponunt eas cum imaginibus mundi 
philoBophorum, yidelicet cum imagine Pythagorae et Platonis et Aristotelis 
et reUquorum, et reHquam observationem circa eas similiter ut gentes 
faciunt." 

» ««Dogmeng." vol. i*, p. 250, note. Loof8> *• Leitfaden/* p. 106. 
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episcopal organization of the Catholic communities".^ 
^Wherever it appears, Gnosticism is a seceder : it detaches it- 
self of its own accord. Hence we must say, not that the 
Church organizes herself to ward off Gnosticism, but rather 
that the Church is so constituted that Gnosticism cannot 
originate or abide freely and openly within her pale. 

In fact, if we set aside the Marcionites, who, alone among 
the heretics of that period, possessed for many years Churches 
of their own, the Gnostics thought only of having disciples. 
Besmrdng an argument formerly used by Hegesippus and 
hy St. Justin, Irenœus draws up the genealogy, the SiaSoxv9 
of the heretics. This argument was doubtless the counterpart 
of that which Catholics drew from the St^aSoxv* or the Apostolic 
succession of the bishops, and it was not without a touch 
of irony that orthodox writers connected the heretics with 
Simon Magus.^ Nevertheless these genealogical lists of 
heretics — setting aside the legendary elements they contain 
— show how anxious the Gnostics were to appeal to some 
master, prompted however to this by a sentiment that was 
in no way ecclesiastical, but had come from the schools of 
sophists.' 

As to the Church, the Gnostics not only depart from it, 
they also disfigure the idea of it. For them, the Church is 
an sBon. The first principle discernible in the pleroma is the 
couple of Abyss and Silence, which brings forth the couple of 
Intelligence and Truth, which brings forth that of the Word 
and of Life, a third couple which in its turn brings forth that 
of Man and of the Church. From this ogdoad proceed the 
other sBons, and at last Jesus, who alone will manifest Him- 
self outside the invisible pleroma.^ For some Gnostics, it is 
true, Adam is an image of the œon Man, and likewise the 
visible Church is an image of the œon Church : ^ for others, 

1 Harnack, Ibid. p. 278. SoHic aflBrms on the contrary that the 
heretics are Christianity not yet catholicized and represent the ''old 
style" in face of Catholicism then in the period of its formation. 
'' Kirchenrecht," p. 188-90. Always the same a priori assumption. 

• " Haer." L 27, 4. » Clbmbht, ** Stromat." L 14. 

* '* Haer." i. 1, 1-2. Cf. 11, 1, and also '' Philosophoumena," vi. 30, 
43, 46, 51, 63, z. 13. 

' ** Haer." I. 5, 6 : c«c«eXi;(riay tlvai Xiyovtriv âvrirutrov ttjs &v» inKktitrias, 
Qbiokk, '' Comment, in loan." z. 21 (*' P. 6." vol. xiv. p. 376), mentions 
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the union of the Father, the Son, and the Christ (the last is 
the son of the Father and of the Son) is the true and holy 
Chnrch ; ^ for others, the SBon Ghnrch is the archetype of the 
Virgin, the mother of Jesus, by the operation of the Virtvs 
cdtisaimi, which is the SBOn Man joined in the pleroma with 
the 8Bon Church. 

m 

So much for the fanciful speculations of the Gnostics. 
We must now come back to Irenœus who looks upon 
Christendom as a Church of churches spread all over the 
hnmense world, but united together by one and the same 
faith. 

This faith is based upon the Old Testament, the Lord, 
and the Apostles; the authenticity of the actual faith is 
guaranteed by the fact that the presbyters received it from 
the Apostles, and the bishops then living from the presbyters 
whom they have replaced through a succession that can be 
ascertained everywhere. The bishops possess the heritage 
of revealed truth. 

The Church of churches is the Body of Christ. Where- 
ever the visible and hierarchical Church is, there is the Spirit 
of God. The Church assisted by the Spirit is indefectible. 

The Church of Bome, the most illustrious of aU, is that 
by which all others must be ruled, on account of her 
potentior principulitas. 

Heresy is illegitimate, because of its origin, its sophistical 
method, its variations, and its feebleness. 

IrensBUs's conception of Catholicism may be smnmed up 
in these leading ideas; but, as we have shown, this con- 

Heracleon's view about the resurrection which is to t&ke place in three 
days : the resurrection of matter on the first day, the psychic resurredâon 
of the second day, the pneumatic resurrection on the third. The third 
day is that of the resurrection of the Church. This resurrection is prepar- 
ing. Cf. id. xiu. 11 and 50. St. Hippolytus speaks of a three-fold Church 
imagined by some Gnostics (Naassenians) : the angelic, the psychic, and 
the material Church. "Philosophoum." v. 6. Cf. " Excerpt. Theodot." 
21, 42, 66-9. 

' *' Haer." i. 30, 2 : ** Esse autem banc et veram et sanctam Ecde- 
siam". Cf. ibid, 15, 3. Regarding the soon Church, cf. Tbbtull. ''Adv. 
Vftlentinianos," 26, 28, 39; **Praescr." 33; Obiobn, "Contra Cels." vl 
34, 35. ** Excerpt. Theodot." 13, 17, 26, 33, 40, 41. 
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ception of Catholicism does not date from Irenœns, nor is 
the institution thus described the product of the reaction of 
Christianity against Gnosticism. 

m. 

It remains for us to group around the name of Irensaus 
certain facts that will show that Catholicism is to be found, 
not merely in the books of certain controversialists, but 
chiefly in the hfe of the Christian community. Of these 
facts, the first is Montanism. 

We must begin by remarking that Montanism is a 
movement which was localized in Phrygia; it was an il- 
Inminist movement : the Paraclete speaks in the new pro- 
phets, Montanus, Prisca and Maximilla, and announces the 
end of the world ; the heavenly Jerusalem is shortly to appear 
in the clouds, and come down to Phrygia, in a plain near 
Pepuza. Large crowds of Christians, both in Phrygia and 
in Asia, come eagerly to Pepuza, to hear the Paraclete. 
The memory of those prophecies will continue for many 
years to agitete the land of Phrygia : even in the time of 
St. Epiphanius, there were still some ^^ Cataphrygians," and 
a local worship, of a most eccentric kind, which, every year, 
brought to Pepuza many pilgrims. 

We must observe in the second place that, in so far as 
it is a kind of prophetic reawakening, Montanism is not an 
unexpected phenomenon. The belief in the persistency of 
prophetical charisms within the Church was in no way ille- 
gitimate : Christians were on their guard against false pro- 
phets, it is true, but they believed in prophets, and were 
convinced that true prophets were able to speak under the 
genuine inspiration of the Divine Spirit.^ The "extra- 
ordinary ways " have always been part of God's action in 
His Church. 

^ See in H. Wsotkl, '* Die Wirkungen des Oeiâtes und der Geister " 
(Freiburg, 1899), p. 71 and folL, an attempt at classifying the operations 
ascribed to the Spirit, during the post-apostolic age and during the 
second century. This work has at least the merit of showing the con- 
tinuance of the action of the Spirit and of the '* extraordinary ways" 
in the Christian community, before the rise of Montanism. l?he spb- 
ject deserres to be taken up. 
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Hennas was, in his way, a prophet; he relates tiie 
allegorical visions he beholds, and the words he hears from 
the Lord and from the Angels. In one of his visions, he 
sees men sitting on a bench, and one man alone sitting on 
a chair : the former are some of the faithful ; the latter is 
a pseudo-prophet, who has no share in the power of the 
Divine Spirit, a magician filled with the spirit of the devil. 
Now this pseudo-prophet is not, as one might be tempted to 
think, a Gnostic teacher : he is a wandering Christian, an 
alms-collector, a half-witted impostor.^ Nevertheless he 
deceives the good souls whom the '^ Didachè " had already 
warned against these suspicious mendicants : " How, then. 
Lord," Hermas asks, ^^ will a man know how to distinguish 
the true prophet from the false prophet ? " The Lord an- 
swers : ^^ You will recognize the man who has the Divine 
Spirit by his conduct'*. The genuine prophet does not 
answer when he is questioned ; he speaks when God wills 
it. When he who has the spirit of Grod comes into the 
assembly of the just who have the faith of the Spirit of 
God, and when all pray the Lord together, then it is that 
the angel of the prophetic Spirit that stands by him fills 
this man, who then speaks to the assembly of the brethren 
according as the Lord wills.^ Hermas writes before the rise 
of Montanism in Phrygia, and therefore cannot allude here 
to the Montanist prophets. 

' '* Mandat, xi." 1-4. Compare CeLsus in '* Contra Celsom," vn. 9. 

^Ibid, 7-9. These last words of the *' Shepherd " have been 
found in one of the " Oxyrhynohus Papyri " (Part I, London, 1898) 
of Gbbnfsll and Hunt, aooompanied with the following remark : To yap 
irpùff>ffTiK6v irv€VfÂa t6 irtàfiartUiv tariv t^ç «rpo^iTriJC^f rafcoiff, Ô tart» to frmpa 
r^ff trapKhs *Ii;(roG Xpiarov, r^ /uycv r^ àvêpnvorrjri àià Mapias, The 
irpo^ip-ur^ rd(iç or ordo propheticus is the human body of Jesus Christ ; 
the prophetic Spirit is the a-mparfiov or essence of the irptxprfriKti ra^tç. 
Hamack considers this papyrus to be a remnant of a book or prophecy 
(of Melito?) and the wpo<f>riruc^ ra^is to be a kind of ordo propheUeus 
distinct from what St. Cyprian calls ordo êocerdotaliê. See ** SitEongs- 
berichte " of the Berlin Academy, 1898, pp. 516-20, and Db La^bbiouje 
^* La polémique antimontaniste,*' in "Revue d'hist. et de litt. relig." 1906, 
pp. 104-5. From this it would follow that the Pneumatics or Spirituals, 
are the true body of Chiist. Later on we shall find in Qrigen an echo of 
this teaching, which shows how Christians even then were uncertain as 
to the relations between the Church and the Spirit. 
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St. Justin speaks of prophetic charisms as of a Divine 
gift which is continued in the Church, at a time when for 
long past the Jews have ceased to have any prophets.^ 

On the authority of a venerable presbyter whom he 
does not name, St. IrensBUs denounces as false prophets 
those who are bold and unrestrained. Evidently Irenœus 
judges prophecy just as Hennas did, and his criterion is 
the same, viz. chiefly moral.^ "We hear many brethren 
in the Church, who possess prophetic gifts, and who through 
the Spirit of God speskk all kinds of languages, and bring 
to light for the general benefit the hidden things of men, 
and declare the mysteries of Gk)d."' These, he goes on 
to say, are called by the Apostle " spiritual men," for " they 
partake of the Spirit, the Spirit alone, and are not moved by 
the fraud of the flesh ".^ IrensBus speaks as though these 
prophets were his contemporaries.^ 

Bishops, then, were not xmeasy at the continuation of 
prophetical charisms. As in the time of St. Paul, a prophet 
was judged first by his holiness of Ufe, and then — but just 
as much — ^by his submission to the hierarchy. Becall the 
respect shown by Hermas for the Boman presbyters. It 
was no novelty the Montanists proclaimed when they said : 
^^ There must be charisms in the Church, and these must 
be received ".* The novelty of the Montanists lay in their 
claiming to impose their own peculiar revelations as a supple- 

* " DiAlog." Lxxxn. 1. « " Haer." i. 13, 3-4. » Ibid. v. 6, 1. 
*Ibid. cf. PBEUDO-CLBHEin', ^'De virginit." i. II. Gaius quoted by 

EuBKB. '< H. £." m. 28, 2, and 31, 4. 

* For an instance of this, see what Irenœus says of the confessor Attains 
and of his revelations, in the letter of the Lyonnese nuirtyrs. St. 
Ignatius too has supernatural revelations. The Alexandrian Apelles, one 
of Mansion's disciples at Rome^ publishes a book containing the ^ovcpocrctr, 
i.e. the visions of a Roman prophetess, called Philumena. ^' Philosophou- 
mena," x. 20. At the time of Pope Callistus, the Syrian Alcibiades 
circulates at Rome the so-called book of Ëlchasaï, which seems to be a sort 
of counterpart of the *' Shepherd " of Hermas, and claims to be a revela- 
tion that was given in the third year of Trajan (an. 100). '* Philosophou- 
mena," ix. 13. 

* £Fn»H. ' * Haer. " xlvul 2. In this chapter (xlvhl 1-13) Epiphanius 
draws his information from a Roman docimient^ of the time of Pope 
Oallistus, and according to some (Yoigt, Rolffs), the work of St. 
Hippolytus. 
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ment to the deposit of faith, and in their striying to 
credit for them by means of suspicious ecstasies and con- 
vulsions. 

The author referred to as the ATumymaus Aniimon- 
ianiat of Eusebius (an author who wrote about the years 
192-3) describes the raptures of Montanus in these tcarms : 
^^ Agitated by the spirits suddenly he became as one pos- 
sessed and seized with a false ecstasy, and in his transports 
took to uttering inarticulate sounds and strange words, and 
to prophesy in a manner contrary to the constant custom 
of the Church handed down by tradition from the beginning. 
. . . The devil stirred up bcMsides two women, and filled 
them with the spirit of lies, so that they talked unintelligibly, 
irrationally, and extravagantly, like the person already 
mentioned."^ By these transports, in which the so-called 
prophet lost consciousness and spoke as though he were the 
Spirit itself,' the Phrygian fanatics tended fair more to dis- 
credit every kind of prophetic charism, than to obtain credit 
for tbeir own prophecy. The way of the Spirit as it had 
been ^^ handed down by tradition from the beginning " was 
not recognizable in those phenomena. 

Hence from the very beginning Montanism was re- 
garded with too much suspicion by the good sense of most of 
the faithful, for it to be capable of creating a general crisis 
motived by the antagonism between prophecy and hier- 
archy.* 

We know of no synods of bishops held in Asia, for the 
purpose of pronouncing on Montanism. All that we know 
is that Serapion, who was Bishop of Antioch from about the 

^EuBBB. '<H. R" V. 16, 7-9. Rbhak, «Marc Aurèle," p. 212: 
*' There was mixed with it alao an orgiastic or oorybantic element, peculiar 
to the country, and entirely foreign to the orderly methods of ecclesiastical 
prophecy, which were already subject to a tradition." One cannot with- 
out a smile find this same writer saying a little before ''Mediocrity 
founded authority. Catholicism began. . . . This was the first yictory 
of the Episcopate, and perhaps the most important, for it was obtained 
over a sincere piety ". 

'See the oracles quoted by Epiphan. xlviu. 4. 

' EuBBB. " H. £." v. 16, 17, quotes an oracle of MazimiUa, which 
attests perhaps a spontaneous reaction brought on by her prophetiam : 
" I am driven away from the sheep like a wolf. I am not a wolf. I am 
word and spirit and power," 
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year 190 to about the year 211, declares that ^^the new 
prophecy is rejected by all the brotherhood throughout the 
'^orld " ; 1 and that in confirmation of his words, he quotes 
a ^writing against the Montanists, composed by ApoUinaris, 
Sishop of Hierapolis in Phrygia, and some letters of different 
bishops, two .of whom belong to Thracia. 

All Christendom arrayed itself silently against Montanism, 
in a reaction which was spontaneous and in which charity 
lost nothing. Witness the letter of the Lyonnese ^^ to the 
brethren throughout Asia and Phrygia, who hold the same 
faith," in the year 177. ^^ It was at the time," says Euse- 
biuB, "when the followers of Montanus, Alcibiades, and 
Theodotus in Phrygia were first giving circulation to their 
opinions on prophecy^ . . . and as dissension arose con- 
cerning them, the brethren in Gkbul expressed their own 
prudent and most orthodox judgment" in the form of 
several letters sent by the martyrs who were still in prison, 
*^ to the brethren throughout Asia and Phrygia, and also to 
Sleutherius, who was then Bishop of Bome, to procure the 
peace of the Churches ".' 

Erom the fact that Eusebius, who had read these letters, 
calls the judgment they passed on Montanism a " prudent 
and most orthodox judgment," we may infer that it fully 
agreed with the opinion that prevailed at Bome and in all 
Christendom. The decision that had to be taken was com- 
plex : the principle of the supernatural working of the Spirit 
had to be safe-guarded ; but it had also to be properly defined. 
Christians turned their eyes towards Bome. Is it not 
to Bome, asks Hamack, that Irenseus addresses the expres- 
sion of his views about the " new prophecy " ? And is it 
not to Bome that Praxeas comes from Asia, to lodge a protest 
against the representations of Irenœus?^ Again we must 

1 EUBKB. <* H. E." V. 19, 2 : irapà irâ<rif rj iv KOtrfif àdt\<f>6rriTu 

* Ap0LL02m78, the anti-Montanist writer, quoted by Eubsbiub 
(*'H. R" V. 18, 5) relates that a Montanist marigrr, Themiso, "dared 
in imitation of the Apostle to write a certain Catholic Epistle," in which he 
*' blasphemed against the Lord and the Apostles and the Holy Church " 
(KoûoKiKTfv Tiva ovvTa(afA€vo£ ^irurroXi^y). 

» EusiB. " H. E." V. 3, 4 

4 HAiUf AGK^ ^' Dogmeng." vol. z^ p. 489. Bonwbibch, art. *' Montan- 
ismus," in Hauck's '' Bealenoykl." p. 426. 
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observe with Hamack, it was not Boman Montanists who 
were here concerned, but the Montanists of Phiygia and 
Asia who were soliciting recognition for their own persons 
and the principle of the ^^ new prophecy " : to the jndg- 
ment of Borne, then, they most have attached an excep- 
tionally great importance, since they were so anxious to 

win over to their side her potentior prineipaliias. 

♦ ♦ 

When we come to Tertnllian, we shall see Borne decide 
on the question of the prophecy ; but before leaving Irenœus 
we have still to speak of another fact that throws much light 
on his ecclesiology, the fact of the Easter controversy. 

Churches disputed among themselves as to the proper 
time for celebrating the feast of Easter. The Churches 
of the province of Asia, proconsular Asia, kept it, like the 
Jews, on the fourteenth of the first Jewish month, i.e. on the 
fourteenth of Nisan, on whatever day of the week that date 
might fall ; at Bome, on the contrary, and in most other 
places, it was kept always on the Sunday following the four- 
teenth of Nisan. For the Asiatics, Ûie feast of Easter 
marked the anniversary of Christ's death ; for the others, the 
annivers8u:y of His resurrection. 

The disagreement was very conspicuous, and the solid- 
arity between the various Churches was such a daily reahty 
that the religious authorities were necessarily anxious to do 
away with this disagreement. As we have seen, Polycarp, the 
Bishop of Smyrna, went to Bome to come to an understand- 
ing with Pope Anicetus ; but Anicetus did not yield to the 
Asiatics, nor did Polycarp adopt the Boman custom. Even 
after this, however, essential agreement continued to subsist 
between the disputants. In the year 167, the Easter ques- 
tion having arisen at Laodicea, on what precise occasion we 
do not know, ApoUinaris, Bishop of HieraopUs, and Melito, 
Bishop of Sardis, intervened for the purpose of defending the 
Asiatic or Quartodeciman custom ; whence we may infer that 
the Church of Laodicea had been asked to give it up.^ About 
the year 191, Pope Victor, whether of his own accord, or at 
the request of some Church, directly intervened in Asia. 

' Laodicea of Phrygia, Sardis and Hierapolia belong to the province 
of Aaia. 
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He wrote to the Bishop of Ephesos, asking him to 

assemble the Asiatic bishops, in order that they might settle 

the ^Blaster controversy and adopt the xmi versai custom. 

Polycrates wrote back a refusal based on considerations 

which are easily recognizable as the counterpart of those 

probably appealed to by the Bishop of Eome. Bome had 

doubtless made appeal to the Apostolic tradition, and to 

the Apostles Peter and Paul, whose tombs were in her 

territory, and to presbyters like Clement : to this Ephesus 

replied : ^ ^^ It is we^ who are faithful to tradition, neither 

adding nor taking away from it. For in Asia these great 

bases are resting in peace. . . ."' Among them are Philip, 

one of the twelve Apostles, who is buried at Hierapolis, and 

his two aged virgin daughters, and another daughter, who lived 

in the Holy Spirit, and now rests at Ephesus ; and, moreover, 

John, who was both a martyr and a teacher (St^Sda-KoKoq), 

who reclined upon the bosom of the Lord, and being a priest 

wore the irérdkov : ^ who is buried at Ephesus. And there is 

Polycarp in Smyrna, who was a bishop and a martyr ; and 

Thrâseas, bishop and maxtyr of Eumenia, who is buried at 

Smjrma. Why need I mention the bishop and martyr 

Sa^suris who is bxuded at Laodicea, or the blessed Papirius, 

or Melito, the holy eunuch, who lived altogether in the Holy 

Spirit,^ who lies in Sardis? ... All these kept the 

Passover on the fourteenth day, according to the Gospel, 

making no innovation, but following the rule of faith.^ And 

I also, Polycrates, the least of you all, do according to the 

tradition of my relatives, some of whom have been my 

*Eu8BB. "H.E." V. 24, 1-8. 

' In Greek : /icyoXa (rroix^a. We have already met this word 
(above, p. 102) which signifies " elements *\ It might be better translated 
here by " lights ** or ** stars ". 

* The irérakov (LXX) is the golden plate worn by Aaron on the fore- 
head : £zod. xxvni. 32, xttt. 6 ; Lev. vm. 9. In his translation of 
EusebiuB, Bufinns writes :'*... fuit summus saoerdos et pontificale 
niràkoy gessit ". 

^ In Greek : t6v cV àyup wevfAori vdvra iroKirevo'dfuvov, The reader 
will remark that Melito, who, unlike Polycarp, Thraseas and Sagaris, is 
not a martyr, is praised for his continence and as a *' spiritual". 

* In Greek : icarà r6 fyayy^Xtov, yajhtv irap€KPcuvovTfÇf àKkà Korà t6v 
KOJfova r^f ir<Wc»( àKoXovêwvTts. 
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masters ; for seven of my relatives were bishops ; and I am 
the eighth. . . . 

I, therefore, brethren/ who have lived sixty-five years in 
the Lord, and have met with the brethren thionghoat the 
world,^ and have gone through the whole of Holy Scripture, 
shall not lose my head, for I am not afibdghted by terrifying 
words. For those greater than I have said : " We ought to 
obey God rather than man.' I could mention the bishops 
who were present, whom I summoned at your desire, whose 
names, should I write them, would constitute a great multi- 
tude. And they, notwithstanding my littieness, gave their 
adhesion to the letter, knowing that I do not bear my gray 
hairs in vain, but have always governed my life by the Liord 
Jesus." 

The Bishop of Ephesus and the Asiatic Bishops, th^i, in 
meeting at Ephesus, complied with the demand of the Bishop 
of Bome. There is in the words of the Bishop of Ephesus 
nothing to suggest that such meetings were a usual occur- 
rence ; the contrary rather is implied : Polycrates makes ex- 
cuses for gathering the Bishops of Asia around his humble 
person, by saying that Bome desired that they should be 
assembled. Had the Asiatic Churches been accustomed for a 
long while to meet in a synod, and to form a confederacy 
after the type of the xoivov ^Aaia^,* Polycrates would not have 
used such timid language. And then, Polycrates seems to 
ask, are these meetings called for? The tradition is faith- 
fully preserved, free both from addition and from diminution ; 
Christians believe and live in harmony with the Gospel, with- 
out making any innovations, but following scrupulously what 
the presbyters, the immediate disciples of the Apostles, taught 
and practised — they live '^ according to the rule of faith," for 

^ We have not the address of the epistle. Eusebius only says that it 
is sent ^' to Victor and to the Churoh of the Romans ". 

* In Greek : avftfifffkrjKois roïs àirÀ rrjs oUovfUrrfs àdcX^îç. Compare 
the inscription of Aberdus and the " eos qui sunt undique fidèles " of 
IreniBUS. 

'Actsv. 29. 

* v. Chapot, " La province d'Asie,'' pp. 529-32^ and Ds GBNOunj:.ÀC, 
pp. 43-6, have well shown (against Moitobauz) that there is no real analogy 
between the solidarity of the Ohurches^ even those of the same province, 
and the Koufd or leagues of Asiatic or Syrian cities. 
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Christianity is no uncertain and changing religion, it is a 
canon and a canon that is the same everywhere : this Poly- 
crates knows well, for, the Christian faith being spread all 
over the earth, he has been in relation with the brethren of 
the whole world. 

The argument of Polycrates is the same as that of 
Irensens. It is that used by Polycarp before Pope Anicetus : 
viz. the argument of Apostolic tradition, authenticating the 
faith actually held. Unfortunately, there is, in the present 
case, a conflict between two customs both of which are 
authenticated by an Apostolic tradition. Which of the two 
will be victorious? 

Threats do not suffice to frighten me, the Bishop of 
lEphesus says. From this we may infer that he has been 
called upon to give up the Asiatic custom ; and as it seems 
quite clear that Bome alone intervened — ^since it is Bome 
alone that Ephesus answers and resists — ^we see the authority 
Bome exercises in this conflict. Benan has said rather ap- 
propriately in reference to this case : '' The Papacy was bom 
and well bom ". 

About the same time, Pope Victor vnrote to all the 
Churches. Whether this step was taken by Bome before 
her intervention at Ephesus or after the latter's reply, cannot 
be clearly made out from the narrative of Eusebius. Euseb- 
ius found in the official records the letters by which the 
bishops, after meeting together in synods, declare the ecclesi- 
astical faith that connected the feast of Easter with Sunday.^ 
If the synod of the Asiatic Bishops was held at Ephesus on 
Pope Victor's demand, we may suppose that the other synods 
were held in compliance with a similar demand, especially if 
they were to deal with the subject on which the Bishops of 

^ In their synodal episUe, the Bishops of Palestine declare they write, 
so as to be in no wise responsible for the error of those who think wrongly^ 
and they affirm that the practice of the Sunday celebration of Easter is a 
'' tradition which has come to them in succession from the Apostles " (ck 
ètadoxfjs réôv âiroaréiKwv irapadofris). At the same time, they beg those ad- 
dressed to send a copy of their epistle to aU the Churches : rrjç tTriaToKrjf 
fffjMV irwtpaêrfTt Kara irâtrcof tKKK/fcriav àvriypatlKi àtairifi^crOai, We may 
remember the words of Irenœus : " Necesse est omnem convenire 
eodesiam." Bome appears here as the acknowledged centre of inter- 
eooleeiastical relations : and Uns is attested by the Bishops of Palestine, 

16 
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Asia had been asked to deliberate, the Sunday celebzatioD of 
Easter. Borne on this occasion gives an order to iJl the 
bishops of the Christian world, and the order is complied 
with everywhere. 

Eosebius mentions the S3^odal letter of the bishc^ of 
the province of Pontus (around Amastris) ; that of the 
Churches of Osroene (around Edessa) ; that of the Churches 
of Gaul (around Lyons) ; that of the Bishop of Corinth ; 
that of the B3^od of Palestine (Jerusalem, Cœsarea, Tyre 
. . . ) ; but he mentions neither Antioch nor Alexandria. 
The S3^odal epistle of Palestine tells us that the Bishops of 
Palestine observe Easter on Sunday, after the example of 
Alexandria, which every year makes the date of the celebra- 
tion known to them by means of a letter.^ At no otiier 
time has cohesion app^ured so fully. Catholicity too was 
born, and well bom. 

His position strengthened by this cohesion and also by 
the universal acknowledgment of the genuineness and au* 
thority of the Sunday custom. Pope Victor thought it 
necessary to take a still bolder step : viz. that of doing away 
with non-conformism, by separating from the Church all the 
Asiatic Churches.^ Probably he had previously threatened 
the Bishop of Ephesus with this measure as within the range 
of possibility: now that the latter resisted, Victor passed 
from warning to actual deed. He wrote to all the Churches, 
declaring that the brethren of Asia without exception were 
outside the pale of Catholic communion.' 

'EusBB. "H. E." V. 25. 

' Ibid, 24, 9 : Bucrtùp . . . «myXircvci yt dià ypafifiaT«»v, cLcocv«*in|rovf 
iravraç âp^v rovf tKtïat dvoKripvrrmv odfX^our. The verb onyXcrmi, to 
write down on a stele, designates the public act of proscription. 

' Habnack, ** Dogmeng." yoL 1% p. 489^ remarks that it is a ques- 
tion, not merely of the communion of the Roman Church, bat of the 
communion of the Catholic Church. In fact» how could we account 
for the remonstrances of Irenœus and of the other great btshops, were 
this the case of a rupture between Rome only and Christian Asia ? Pope 
Victor acted about the year 190, just as Pope Stephen did some sixty yean 
later : this Eusebius clearly realized (v. 24, 9) : Victor, he says, attempts 
to separate at once all the Churches of Asia from the common unity (rjfr 
Kouftjs jy^€«*rX ^^'^ ^y letters declares them cut off (âieo(y«»v^roi;r). He 
attempts (irfiparoi) : which means that he asks all the Churches to assod- 
ate themselves to the excommunication he pronounces. 
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As EufiebinB relates, this measure did not please all the 
bisliops, from which we nxay reasonably conjecture that it 
did please some of them, and obtain their approval. But 
there were also found other bishops who took exception to 
the severity of the Bishop of Bome and reminded him of 
peace, union, and charity ; there were most emphatic protests 
of which Eusebius saw the text itself. When we come to 
the third century, we shall find that, then too, such remon- 
strances were admissible in the Christian community. 
IrensBUS sent to Victor a letter, of which a celebrated frag- 
ment has been preserved by Eusebius : in this document the 
Bishop of Lyons represents to the Bishop of Bome that the 
observance of the Easter solemnity on Sunday is not a custom 
of such importance that refusal to conform to it should be 
regarded as a reason sufficient to justify expelling any one 
body of Christians. He adds that Victor's predecessors had 
taken this view of the matter, judging that ^^ both those who 
observed and those who did not, were in agreement with the 
whole Church ".^ Irenœus wrote in the same sense to most 
of the bishops, and ultimately won universal assent. Bome 
had gained her point on the question of principle, and did 
not insist on her disciplinary measure. 

But how remarkable it is that, about the year 190, the 
Bishop of Bome should excommunicate, in a kind of peremp- 
tory edict, the Churches of the provinces of Asia, Churches 
Apostolic and venerable, with the Bishop of Ephesus for 
their spokesman! The Bishop of Bome condemns their 
observance of Easter as a usage that is against the Canon 
of the Apostolic foith, and he cuts them off, not from the 
Boman, but from the Catholic communion. He is conscious, 
then, that such a sentence on his part is legitimate. Iren- 

1 " H. £." V. 24| is : iraayjs rrjs ^KK\ri<rias ttprfvifv ix^vrmv Ktà r&v 
niffovmtv Kol rw ftfi rripowrw. Here again Irensstts does not uoe the 
word " catholic ". On the other hand, we find it used with remarkable 
insistence in the Canon of Mnratori, a Bonuui document of the period 
190-200. " Una per omnem orbem texrae ecdesia diffusa esse dinoscitur 
..." The "Pastoral Epistles" ''in honorem eodesiae catholicae, in 
oidinattonem eodesiasticae diadplinae, sanctificatae sunt". A certain 
epistle, wrongly ascribed to Paul, and actually composed by the Marcion- 
ttes, " in catholicam eodesiam recipi non potest ". Jude and 1-2 John, 
*' in catholica habentur ". Zahn, '* Gtrundriss," pp. 75-9. 

16* 
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SBOS protests against the excommimication of the Asiatics, it 
is true» but he does not dream of questioning Victor's power 
to pronounce this excommunication. " What term axe we 
to use if we are forbidden to designate as «Head of the 
Church ' one who is the depositary of such authority ? " ^ 

• « 
• 

In this exposition, we have not gone beyond the age of 
Irenœus : nor do we need to go beyond it, or follow the de- 
velopment of Christianity down to the second half of the 
third century, merely to prove that — ^within the boundaries 
of the Empire, and apart from any Judsao-Christian com- 
munities that may still exist here and there — " Christianity 
has an undivided history ".' It is acknowledged that it has 
reached by this time a form of government common to all 
the Churches, and to that solidarity between all the Churches 
which is, we are told, '* Catholicism as we conceive of it 
to-day •'. 

Yet those who make this acknowledgment assume to- 
wards us, Catholics of to-day, a triumphant attitude, and 
exclaim : What you look upon as the providential develop- 
ment of principles essentially inherent in Christianity, is 
only a secularizing of Christianity, its adaptation to the life 
of the Empire, a Christian imperialism : " Boman," politi- 
cally understood, is truly synonymous with " Catholic," and 
the best proof of this is furnished by the fact that, about the 
year 190, the Boman Church had definitively acquired all 
the elements that are fundamental in Catholicism. Has 
she not her rule of faith — the Apostles' Creed ? Has she not 
a definite and settled canon of the New Testament? Has 
she not, the first of all the Churches, drawn up the list of 
her bishops, reaching back to the Apostles? Do not the 
dispersed Churches communicate with one another through 
the medium of Bome ? And has not the Church of Bome 
become the rule for all the Churches, precisely because she 
is at Bome ? 

This imperialist conception of Catholicism would be very 
specious, were it not open to an objection the gravity of 

1 DuOHBBKB, ** Eglises Séparées," p. 144. 
9 Habkaok, '' Dogmeng." voL i\ p. 480. 
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iTirhich Hamack has not concealed, viz. : that the develop- 
raent effected by the Eoman Church within herself took 
place sinmltaneonsly in the Churches of all the provinces: 
in some provinces reaching its term sooner than at Bome ; 
in others, later. 

Moreover, even as early as the time of the Easter contro- 
versy, there are Churches beyond the boundaries of the Empire, 
in the Kingdom of Edessa ; and, the King of Edessa being a 
Christian, Christianity is there for the first time in history a 
State religion. And yet, what is said of the Churches lîiat 
are in Gaul is said also of the Churches that are in Osroene. 
Though they are Syriac in language, they hold epistolary 
relations with the Bishop of Bome, they place in his hands 
the official attestation of their Easter custom, which is the 
same as that followed in Palestine, in Syria, and at Bome. 
The Syriac Catholicism of the kingdom of Edessa proves 
that Cathohcism is not mere '' Boman-ism " (romcmitas),^ 

To the hypothesis of the rise of Catholicism at the 

^Edbbb. **H. £." v. 23, 3. Bubkiti, ''Early Christianity oatside 
the Roman Empire '' (Cambridge, 1899), p. 11. The kingdom of Edessa 
was not made a part of the Roman province of Mesopotamia till the year 
210. Habnaok, ^* Mission," vol. n. p. 119, contends that the primitive 
OhriBtianity of Edessa is represented historically by Tatian, *' the Assyrian," 
and Bardesanes, of whom neither was " Catholic," but rather, " measured 
by the doctrinal standards of the Catholic confederation, both were mild 
heretics ". It is only at the beginning of the third century— we are told — 
that the Church of Edessa accepted Catholic Christianity, by receiving 
from Serapion, Bishop of Antioch, (190-211), a Bishop, named Palut, who 
thus became the first Catholic Bishop of Edessa, but not its first Bishop. 
To this we may reply that Tatian is more of a Ghreek, and that the theatre 
of his literary activity was first Rome, and then Antioch (Basdxnhbwkb, 
voL I. p. 245). Edessa and Syriac Christianity are indebted to him for 
the '' Diatessaron," which Catholics received without reluctance (Habnack, 
loa cit.). As to Bardesanes, we cannot set aside the testimony of Eubxb- 
IU8 (" H. B." XV. 30), whoT represents him as a Valentinian who had re- 
tracted his erroneous views, And as a controversialist who opposed Mar- 
cionism and the other heresies. Eusebius relates also that the writings of 
Bardesanes were translated into Greek. In the eyes of Eusebius Bar- 
desanes does not seem to have been more of a heretic than Origen, and 
this was doubtless the common impression until the time of St. Ephrem 
and St. Epiphanius. Besides, neither Bardesanes, nor Tatian held the 
episcopal dignity in Osroene. — Of. Tixeront, '' Les Origines de TEglise 
d'Bdesse " (Paris, 1888), pp. 9-19. 
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centre of the Empire and of its expansion throng the 
whole Empire by way of conquest, we oppose then the &ct 
that the constitutive elements of Catholicism are foond 
everywhere throughout Christendom, and that, in proportioii 
as historical examination can observe it, their development 
is everywhere spontaneous, not forced on from without. 
The only recorded case of compulsion is that of Pqpe 
Victor's endeavour to force conformity on the Asiatic 
Churches in the observance oi Easter, and, as a matter of 
&ct, the Churches of Asia did not at the time yield to ibe 
constraint, although gradually and silently they came over 
to the Catholic practice. 

This is the illuminating phenomenon: the symbol of 
faith, the episcopate, the canon of the New Testament, the 
Eoman primacy — institutions which are represented as so 
many oowps éPitat secretly perpetrated by the Soman Church 
— appear to the historian as principles laid down from the 
first and developing with the continuity and harmony char- 
acteristic of the growth of an organism, which, once it is 
created, grows and expands according to its law. 

Excursus C. 

Mareionism and Catholiciam. 

^^The Syrian charlatans ceased not to propagate their 
oriental Gnosticism, with its strangely-named aBons and the 
Semitic glitter of its magic. In Alexandria subtle spirits 
tricked out these absurdities in philosophic garb to suit the 
local taste. But neither achieved more than the foundation 
of some lodges of initiates of higher or lower degree. Mean- 
time, a man arose who set himself to extract from this 
jargon a few simple notions in harmony with those of or- 
dinary men, as the basis for a religion which should be 
Christian, of course, but new, anti- Jewish, and dualist ; and 
should no longer find expression in secret confraternities, 
but in a Church. This man was Marcion." ^ 

Marcion was bom at Sinope, a port on the Black 
Sea. He was the son of a bishop and possessed a hand- 

^ DuoHBfiNB, ** Histoire Ancienne," t. I, p. 182. 
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some fortune. According to a narrative, borrowed probably 
from St. EUppoljrtns, he was excommunicated at Sinope for 
seducing a young girl. '^ Mardon, panticaa genere^ epiaeapi 
JUiu8^ propter stupnum cuiuada/m Virginia ah eccleaiae com- 
Tnunieatione ahieetua.'* ^ Mgr. Duchesne remarks on this 
that neither St. IrensBus, nor Tertullian, neither of whom 
was very tender towards Marcion, seems to be aware of 
this imputation, which, therefore, is hardly probable. We 
may conjecture then that the story is a kind of anticipation 
of Marcion's heresy ? The virgin defiled by Marcion was the 
EceUsia vvrgo. 

On leaving Sinope, Marcion went to Bome : he was one 
of those many Christians whom Bome drew to herself, be- 
cause she was a unique centre, alike for the upholders of the 
tradition and for agitators. 

It is not very probable that on his way to Bome he passed 
through the city of Smyrna, and that it was at this time that 
he had the interview with Polycarp recorded by St. Irenseus : 
when Marcion asked the venerable old Bishop if he recog- 
nized him, and Polycarp is reported to have replied: '^I 
recognize the first-bom of Satan".' Marcion would have 
been, already, were the story true of that time, an open 
heretic, and it would be hard to understand his receiving at 
Bome the kind welcome we are told he did. We cannot 
suppose that Bome was either unacquainted with the feel- 
ings of the Church of Smyrna or — ^which is still more 
improbable — was incautious as regards errors that filled 
Polycarp with indignation. It is more probable that Mar- 
cion and Polycarp met at Bome, towards the years 154-5, 
when the latter came to visit Anicetus. 

Marcion arrived at Bome at the time when Valentinus 
also was there ; both, TertuUian afi&rms, were as yet Catho- 
lics : " Constat illoa ... in Caiholicae primo doctrinam 
credidiase apud eceleaiam romanenaefnij aub epiacopatu Elew 
therii benedicti^ donee oh inquietam aemper [eortmi] cv/rio- 
aitatem, qua fratrea quoque vitiabant, aemel et iterwm 
eiecti,*'^ Marcion professed then the teaching of the 

^ (Pbbudo) TsbtdIiUah, '* Pneso." 51. Bpiphah. " Haer.'' xui. 1. 
'Ikbn. '<Haer."m.d. 

'TsETULL. ''Praeaor.'' 30. Together with the '^ Moratorianum " 
quoted above (p. 227), this text of Tertullian is the oldest witness we 
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'^Catholica" and he belonged to that "Gatholica" in the 
ranks of the Boman Church. He even presented the 
Boman Church with a sum of 200,000 sesterces, which it 
gave back to him on the day he was escommnnicated.^ 
Later on Tertullian will emphasize the fact that Marcion 
was at first, and in the strictest sense, a Catholic, the better 
to show that he changed when becoming a heretic : ^^ Mar- 
eian Deum quern invenerat eztincto lumine fidei suae 
cbmisit: rum negaimTU diwipuli eius primam, illiuajidem 
nobiscv/m fuisse, ipsius litteris testîhus'*'J words which 
allude to a written profession of faith, given by Marcion in 
the form of a letter to the authorities of the Boman Church, 
which from the first probably was somewhat uneasy about 
the purity of his faith. 

Marcion broke with the Boman Church in the year 144. 
This rupture must be understood of a sentence of excom- 
munication pronounced by the Boman Church, and even, it 
seems, of a double sentence : one by which he was called 
upon to recant his errors ; the other, by which he was cast 
out ^Hn perpetuum discidium*' : the same procedure was 
pursued in Bome, at the same time, against Valentinos.' 
From this we may infer that, in the year 144, the authorities 
of the Boman Church were not taken xmawares in presence 
of such doctrinal errors as those of Valentinus and Marcion, 
and that, to suppress these errors, they had not to resort to 
an hitherto unused procedure. 

The novelty of Marcionism, when once it was cast out 
from the Catholic Church, lay in its constituting itself in 
churches: the Donatists in the fourth century, and the 
Novatians in the third, will follow the same poUcy: the 

haye to the use of the word Oatholica as a sabstantÎTe synonymoua with 
EccUsia eatholiea. This uae does not appear among the Qreeks ; among 
the Latina it ceases after the seventh century. It has been found 2éû 
times in the works of St. Augustine, who opposes the '* Oatholica " to 
the *' pars Donati," the Donatist schiam (cf. Dom Bothcahnxb, " Oatho- 
lica/' in the " Bevue bénédictine," 1900, pp. 1-9). 

1 TbbtuiJi. " Ptaescr." 30. Two hundred thousand sesterces aie 
equivalent to about $8000 or $10,000 (£1600 or £2000). 

""Adv. Marcion." Ll. 

' * < Praescr." SO. As to the date, ' * Adv. Marcion." x. 19, and KbOokb, 
art "Marcion," p. 268, in Hauok's "Realencykl." 
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Marcionites were the first to adopt it. In this they differ 
from the Gnostic schools : ^ the Valentinians, for instance, are 
characterised by Tertollian as a ^^ frequentissimum plane col- 
legium inter haeretieos ".* Tertullian writes coUegiwm. In 
another passage, he speaks of heretics in the following re- 
markable terms, every one of which expresses, by way of 
contrast, a special attribute of the Church : '^ Plerique nee 

ecdeaiaa hahent, aine maire, sine sede, orbi fide^ extorrea, sine 
lare vagantv/r ; " ' but this description does not apply to the 

Marcionites: ^^ Faciv/ni favoe et vespae, faciunt eccleaias et 
Marcionitas,** says Tertullian.^ 

It is most interesting to observe that Marcionism starts 
from Bome as from a centre of propagandism, and that, less 
than half a century later, it has spread through the whole Em- 
pire, so great evidently were at that time the facilities for such 
an expansion of ideas and of sects : the '^ great Church '* must 
have been most closely united and most solidly founded, to 
remain stable in the midst of that quicksand. In fact, less 
than ten years after the rupture between Marcion and the 
Boman Church, St. Justin in his first Apology (in the year 
150 or very soon after) says : ^' A certain Marcion, of Pontus, 
is even now teaching his disciples to believe in another God 

1 Clement of Al. cites ft '* homily" of Valentinus, ''Stromat." iv. 
13 ("P. G." vol. vm. p. 1296) and yl 6 (vol. dl. p. 276). In the 
latter quotation, Valentinus speaks of *'the Church of Gk)d," which he 
calls " the people of the Beloved, the people loved [of Christ] and loving 
Him ". The homily was entitled Utpl ^iXmv^ ** On Friends ". The word 
^tXoc was often used to designate the members of the same philosophical 
school : Valentinus probably took it in that sense. Ha&naok, ' ' Mission/' 
voL I. p. 354. 

s ''Adv. Valent." 1. See St. Ambrose's Letter XL, 16, on the 
afiair of CaUinicum (in Osroene), where some monks, molested by the 
Valentinians of the place^ burned, in the year 388, the sanctuary of 
the sect. 

»"Praescr."42. 

*"Adv. Marcion." iv. 6: "Habet plane et illud [Euangelium] ec- 
ciesias, sed suas, tarn posteras quam adultéras . . . Marcione scilicet 
conditore vel aliquo de Marcionis examine. Faciunt fa vos," etc. Clement 
is perhaps alluding to the Marcionites, in a passage where he reproves the 
heretics who reject the prophecies of the Old Testament from "their 
Church," just as naughty children drive away their teacher. *' Stromat." 
vn. 16 (" P. Q." vol. IX. p. 537 A.). 
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greater than the Creator. He, with the assistance of the 
devils, has persuaded many persons of every nation to blas- 
pheme and deny Qod, the Creator of this universe. . . . 
Many believe this man to be the only one who possess» the 
truth, and deride us."^ Towards the end of the aeocmd 
century, in almost all the provinces we find the leadero of 
Christian thought engaged in fighting Marcionism : witness 
St. IrensBUS at Lyons, Tertullian at Carthage, the Mwra- 
torianum, EQppolytus and Bhodon at Borne, Clement at 
Alexandria, Theophilus at Antioch, Bardesanes at Edessa, 
Dionysius at Corinth, Philip of Gbrtyna in Crete. At the 
close of the fourth century, St. Epiphanins speaks of 
Marcionism as still existing at Bome and in Italy, in Egypt 
and in Palestine, in Arabia and in Syria, in Cyprus, in the 
Thebaid, in Persia, and elsewhere : during the fifth century 
Theodoret * mentions some villages in his diocese of Cyras 
that are composed exclusively of Marcionites.' 

In conmion with Montanism, Novatianism, as well as 
Donatism, Marcionism claims to be a Church more exacting 
than the ^^ great Church ". As early as the end of the second 
century, it claims to have more martyrs than the great 
Church.' For Marcion, continency is an absolutely neces- 
sary condition for Christian life and salvation, baptism is only 
for those who renounce matrimony.^ Hence baptism com- 
mits to a life of continency any one who receives it, unless 
it be deferred to the approach of death. The Marcionites 
must abstain from meat : fish and vegetables only shall be 
their food, " sœnctioT cihus ''} The word M/nditas expresses 
the obligatory state of a Christian, in the system of Mar- 
cion, ^^ BonctiaBvmuB magiater,*' as Tertullian styles him 
ironically.® In short Marcionism takes the course conunon 

1 " Apol." I. 26. « Habwack, ** Misaion," vol. n. p. 265. 

3 ExTBEB. *' H. £.'' v. 16, 21. The testimony is taken from the 
work of the anonymous anti-Montanist, who wrote ahout the years 192-3. 
For the Montaniste also claimed to have more martyrs than any other 
religious organization, and they saw in it ''a sore evidence of the 
power of the prophetic spirit," which they claimed for their sect. This 
is a primitive form of the argument drawn from the constancy of the 
martyrs. 

«Tebtull. "Adv. Marcion." i. 29, and iv. 11. 

» '' Adv. Marcion." i. 14. ' Ibid, i. 28, 29 and pauim. 
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to all forms of Poritanism by pretending to be a reaction 
against the laxity of the Chorch, and to surpass it in moral 
value. 

Marcion is not an enthusiast, a '^ pneumatic," or, strictly 
speaking, a Gnostic ; he is a reformer who sets himself the 
task of dispassionately reforming the existing Church in her 
morals, as we have just seen, and in her faith, as we are 
about to see. 

His method consists in clinging to St. Paul's teaching, 
which he sets against the teaching of the other Apostles. 
Thus he attacks the authority of the Twelve, whom he 
considers to be prevaricators and dissemblers, condemned by 
St. Paul himself.^ But to repudiate the authority of the 
Apostles (other than Paul) is to undermine the historical and 
dogmatic foundation of the great Church, and this Marcion 
probably realizes ; the Apostles <kre for him judaizers whom he 
rejects. Tertullian arrays against Marcion the faith and 
the institutions that still endure in the Churches founded by 
Paul, in the Church of Bome founded both by Peter and 
Paul, in the Churches founded by John, from which Marcion 
has himself taken something, since the ordo epiacoporwm 
was inaugurated by John: now all those Churches, says 
Tertullian, are unanimous against Marcion: ^^Dico a/pud 
illasj nee solas imn a/positoLieas, sed apvd universas qua>e 
illis de sacietate sucramerUi eonfoederantur. . . ."^ The 
paradoxical thought of isolating Paul from Peter and from 
the other Apostles is peculiar to Marcion, and on him rests 
the responsibility for the innovation. 

This exclusive and violent Paulinism leads Marcion to a 
kind of Christianity which has for its base the rejection of 
the Old Testament. But for any one to speak of the Old 
Testament is to imply that there is a New Testament. 
Marcion makes the latter consist of the Gospel of St. Luke 
(though mutilated and revised), of the Pauline Epistles (except 
the Pastoral Epistles) , and of his own work on the contradic- 
tions between the New and the Old Testament, entitled 
« Antitheses ". This book '*proprivmi et principale opus est 
Marcionis nee poterwnt negwre discipidi eius, quod in svmimo 

* " Adv. Marcion." iv. 3. Of. «* Praescr." 22 and 32. 
' •* Adv. Marcion." iv. 6. 
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inatru/mento Jiahent, quo denique initiarUtur et indwrafUwr in 
ha/ne tuieresim ".i The Marcionites have but one testament 
(inatrumentum). They use Marcion's «Antitheses" as a 
book of initiation. Here again Marcion innovates : fizst, in 
repudiating the Jewish Bible which had always been received 
in the Church without dispute ; and secondly, in placing his 
«Antitheses" on the same footing as one of the Grospels 
and as the PauUne Epistles. Some scholars would have us 
believe that the drawing up a canon of the New Testament 
was also an innovation, and that, before Marcion, the great 
Church had no such canon : I have shown elsewhere that this 
supposition is improbable.' Tertullian had already said as 
much when he affirmed that by framing a canon of his ovra, 
Marcion had set himself up for the censor and reformer of the 
ecclesiastical canon already received : '' Utique non potuisset 
[Ma/rdon] a/rguere nisi quod inveneraV*^ 

Just as the Marcionites have an inatrwmentum^ i.e. au- 
thoritative Scriptures, so they have a rule of faith. We have 
already noted that they have Baptism, the Eucharist, and 
episcopacy ; ^ and that Marcion's work is the book quo in- 
iticbntv/r, Marcion's theodicy consists in opposing the 6od 
of the Old Testament to the God of the New, the Creator 
to the Father, and in introducing what Tertullian calls 
'^ ex diveraitate sententia/rwm utriuaque teatamevUi diverai- 
tatem deorumi'\ In Marcion's Christology, Christ is 
represented as the manifestation of the good God : ^' Immo, 
inquiunt Mardovitae, Deua noater . . . per aemetipawm 
revelatua eat in Chriato leau . . . Anno XV Tiheri% Chriatua 

»"Adv. Marcion." I. 19. 

> '' Revue biblique," vol. xu. (1903), pp. 25-6, after Zaws, '* Grund- 
riss," pp. 27-9. 

' '' Adv. Marcion." iv. 4 : " Itaque dum emendati utrumque confirmât ; 
et nostrum anterius, id emendans quod invenit ; et id posterius, quod de 
nostri emendatione oonstituens au um. et novum fecit". Cf. ''Praescr." 
30 : ''Si Marcion Novum Teetamentum a Vetere aeparavit, posterior est 
eo quod separavit, quia separare non posset nisi quod unitum fuit. 
Unitum ergo antequam separaretur, postea separatum, posteriorem 
ostendit separatorem ". 

^Must we apply to the Marcionites what Tertullian says in 
''Praescr." il, about the disorder that prevails in heretical churches? 
As to episcopacy among the Yalentinians, cf. " Philosophoumena," vi. 41. 
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lesvs de caelo mcmare dignatus est, Spvritua saZutaria**. 
No conception, no birth, no infancy: Christ comes down 
from Heaven suddenly, as He will return thither. Docetism 
is the true doctrine ; and yet redemption by the cross is 
equally real. But what is all this save a correction of the 
ecclesiastical rule of faith? ^^Amnt etnm [Ma/rdonitae] 
Marcionem non tain innovasse regvZa/m . . . quam retro 
adulteratam, récurasse." ^ Tertullian does not fail to re- 
mind Marcion that he began by giving up the Catholic truth 
which he used to hold, as is proved from the letter sent to Borne 
by Marcion himself : " Quid nunc si negaverint Ma/rdonitae 
prima/m a/pud nos fidem eiusj adversus epistuLa/m quoque 
ipsius ?" * 

Let us recall now, the converging developments by 
which the Bitschlian school explains the formation of Catholic 
Christianity — a definition of Christianity held for Apostolic ; 
a baptismal formulary of faith, accepted as a rule of faith, 
likewise regarded as Apostolic; a collection of Apostolic 
writings, placed on the same level as the Old Testament ; a 
monarchical episcopate, everywhere instituted and proclaimed 
to be Apostolic, bishops regarded as the successors of the 
Apostles — all these data are found in Marcionism. 

The conclusion to be drawn from those well-ascertained 
facts is that Marcionism is a CathoUcism without a hall-mark.' 

Catholicism was not formed in opposition to Marcion- 
ism, it existed before Marcionism, with the characteristic 
elements we have just mentioned; after seceding from it, 
Marcionism could not make any stand at all nor endure, 
without framing for itself a regvla jidei, a canon, a mon- 
archical episcopate, all based on the authority of an Apostle ; 

» " Adv. Marcion." i. 19-20. « Bnd, iv. 4. 

> A ^'refonned '' CatholiciBm, Hamack would say, but he has realized 
this feature of Maroionism, a feature which, once admitted, becomes for 
the Ritschlian theory an unanswerable difficulty. "Dogmeng." vol. i^, 
p. 306 : " That Marcion was conscious of being a reformer, and that he 
was recognized to be such in his Church is still not understood, although 
it is clearly involved in the nature of his enterprise and the facts con- 
nected with it ". Again (ibid. p. 340) : '* In the formation of the Mar- 
cionite Church, we have . . . the attempt to create a close oecumenical 
communion, based solely on religion. The Marcionite Church therefore 
had a founder, the Catholic Church has none," 
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number. But if we accept the list and the time-limits 
given by Eusebius, the natural explanation is that the list 
includes the Bishops, not only of Pella [where the Churdhi of 
Jerusalem had taken refuge, in the year 70], but of some 
other colonies from the primitive Church of Jerusalem." ^ 

Hegesippus, who lived at the same time as IrensBus, re- 
lates that, under Simeon's episcopate, the Church of Jerusa- 
lem was preyed upon by heresies, which were started by a 
certain Thebutis, ^'because he was not made bishop".^ 
This Thebutis brings us back to the time of St. Ignatius of 
Antioch : at Pella as at Antioch, the episcopate, the mon- 
archical episcopate, was in existence at that time. 

About the year 190, at the time of the Easter contro- 
versy, the Bishops of Palestine meet in a synod, at Pope 
Victor's request : their synodal answer vntnesses to the &ct 
that they do not follow the Quartodeciman practice, but the 
Sunday practice which was received at Borne and every- 
where else except in Asia. This Palestinian synod is pre- 
sided over by Theophilus, Bishop of Cœsarea, and by 
Narcissus, Bishop of Jerusalem, and attended — as we know 
from Eusebius — ^by Cassius, Bishop of Tyre, and Clarus, Bishop 
of Ptolemais. None of these names are Jevnsh. In their 
letter to Victor, the Palestinian Bishops state that they are 
in relation with the Church of Alexandria, for every year 
they concert vnth her as to the determination of the date of 
Easter. And they ask that their letter may be communicated 
by Borne to all Christendom, /carà irSurav èKKkriaLav? Hence, 
at the close of the second century, the '^ Churches of Judsea," 
as well as those of Gaul, are in close union with the '^ Gatho- 
lioa". This conclusion can be confirmed by other and 
more ancient facts. 

^ DuoHBBNB, op. cit. p. 120. Harnack, " Mission," yoL i. p. 387. 
HOmriOKB, pp. 106-7. As to the part played in those Churches by 
members of the family of Jesus, cf. Duohesbts^ ibid, and Khopf, *' Nacha- 
post. Zeitalter," pp. 25-8. In this part, nothing reminds us of a 
Galifate. 

'HxamiP. ap. Extbbb. '' H. E." iv. 22, 5. 

' EusBB. '' H. E." y. 23, 25. The same historian, ibid. nr. 11, 2, 
tells us, in connexion with a fact belonging to the years 212-3, of the 
bishops of the churches in the neighbourhood of Jerusalem (Habnack, 
'* Mission," vol. n. p. 85) being convened for the election of the Bishop 
of Jerusalem. 
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At Pella was born Aristo, who, between the years 
135-175, wrote the famous '^Dialogue of Jason and Papis- 
CUB," after the manner of Justin's ''Dialogue with the 
Jew Trypho ". In Aristo's dialogue, as in that of Justin, a 
Jew disputes with a Christian about Christianity and finally 
surrenders to his arguments. Was Aristo a Judsao-Christian, 
as Harnack thinks, or a Greek-Christian, as Zahn would 
have it ? We cannot say. That he wrote his " Dialogue " 
at Pella, is likewise uncertain. At all events, the '' Dialogue " 
was read everywhere in Greek: Celsus attacks it with 
violence ; Origen, who upholds it against the criticisms of 
Celsus, praises it without any restriction, which he would 
not have done had the dialogue disagreed with his 
faith.i 

Hegesippus, writes Mgr. Duchesne, ''was himself a 
Judœo-Ghristian. This was the impression of Eusebius, 
who had read all he wrote ; and it is confirmed by his use 
of the Gospel of the Hebrews, by his language which 
abounds in Hebrew words, and by his familiarity with the 
history of the Church of Jerusalem." But if he was by 
birth a Judœo-Christian or even a Jew, Hegesippus had 
become a thorough Catholic: "he did not feel out of his 
element among the Corinthian or Boman Christians. He 
investigated their episcopal successions, and the way by which 
they preserved primitive traditions. According to him, all 
their customs were in accordance with what the Law, the 
Prophets and the Lord had taught." If to this, we add his 
utter dislike for the heretics who " divided the unity of the 
Church," ^ we must confess that his are not the sentiments 
of a dissident. 

Were there truly Judœo-Christians dissenting from the 
"great Church " ? Yes, and in two ways. 

There remained groups of Christians, who were Jews by 
birth and Jews by circumcision ; and these groups were un- 
able to subsist, save by admitting into their ranks only 
such as were circumcised. As we learn from St. Justin who 

^OsioBir, "Contra. Cela." iv. 52. Bardbhhewer, vol. i. p. 
187. 

'Hbobbip. apud Eusbb. **H. E," iv. 22, 6: iyApurav riiv tvaxrip Ttjç 

16 
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had good opportonities of knowing them/ they lived after the 
Jewish fashion. Their propaganda amounted to nothiog 
among the Jews, or among the Gentiles either. These 
groups soon found themselves reduced to members who were 
exclusively ^^ Hebrews " and whom both their legalism and 
their language kept apart from other men. By the force 
of circumstances, it came to pass that, as they were strangers 
to all that was written in Greek, they were familiar only 
with the Aramaean Gospel, which they had used from time 
immemorial, the ^^ Gospel of the Hebrews,** as it was called 
among the Greeks : a Gospel more or less independent of 
the Synoptics, and adapted to the tradition pecuhar to these 
« Hebrews '*. Unlike the groups that bear the name of 
Cerinthus and Garpocrates, these " Hebrew " Christians did 
not form a heresy, but a remnant. Their communities be- 
came more and more isolated both from Christianity and 
from Judaism, and they passed into obscurity and disap- 
peared in the beginning of the fifth century.^ 

There existed, during the fourth century, another form 
of JudsBO-Christianity, not confined to some ^^ Hebrew" 
villages of Palestine, but widely spread. It is found at 
Alexandria, for instance, and also at Eome. It was for this 
class of Judœo-Christians that the Gospel of the Hebrews wws 
translated into Greek ; it may be too that the Greek Logia, 

^ Justin, " Dialog." XLvn. 2-5. It ia recorded of Septimius Sevems that, 
on his way through Palestine in the year 202, he took measures against 
the Jews and against the Christians. Spartzan. '' Sever." 17 : " In 
itinere Palaestinis plurima iura fundavit : ludaeos fieri sub gra\ri poena 
vetuit^ idem etiam de christianis sanxit ". As far as I know, it has not 
as yet been obserred that the said edict is directed against circumcision 
as well among the Christians as among the Jews. If this is so, it must 
have had specially in view the Judœo-Christian community of Palestine, 
since, among the Christians, the practice of circumcision was confined to 
Judœo-Christians. 

> Epifhan. '^ Haer." xxix. 7^ and the other texts brought together by 
Harkack, '* Mission," vol. n. p. 81 and foil. St. Jerome, ''Epistulie" 
Lzxxiz. speaks of them as an heretical sect opposed to orthodox 
Judaism : *' Inter ludaeos haeresis est quae dicitur Minaeorum et a 
Pharisaeis nunc usque damnatur. ..." But it may be that here St 
Jerome was misled by the anathema against heretics, Minim^ contained 
in the daily prayer of the Jews, the Shmone Esre. Laqbahox, '* Messian- 
isme," p. 294. HômnOKX, p. 386. 
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found within these last years in Egypt belonged to it. Sym- 
machns, who in the time of Marcus Anrehus (161-180) 
translated into Greek the Hebrew books of the Old Testa- 
ment, was a native of Samaria and a JudsBo-Gliristian. 
He pnbhshed a commentary on the ''Gospel of the 
Hebrews/' in which he endeavoured to justify the fea- 
tures in that Gk>spel which are distinctly judaizing.^ This 
JudsBo-Christianity is a reaction against Marcionism: we 
know that its adherents rejected all that came from St. 
Paul. On the other hand, it accepted several apocryphal 
writings, the titles of some of which we know — for instance 
the '' Gk>spel of the Twelve Apostles," ^ and those IHrpov 
KfjpvyfjMTa, to which St. Peter's Epistle to St. James, found 
at the beginning of the ''Clementine Homilies," formed 
the preface.' The details contained in this epistle, as we 
shall see presently, are very interesting. 

The Apostle Peter, who is regarded as the Prince of the 
Apostles, knowing that he is soon to die, sends to James, 

1 EuBKB. '* H. E." VI. 17. Babdsvhxweb, vol. L p. 3i9. 

' Obiokn, " In Luc. homil. i." 

'The Clementine apocryphal writings are no longer credited with 
having exercised the influence ascribed to them in the palmy days of Baur 
and of the Tubingen school. In his " Die Ptoudoclementinen Homilien und 
Bekognitionen " (Leipzig, 1904), H. Waixz arrives at the conclusion, that 
the document on which the " Homilies " and the *' Recognitions " are based 
is inspired with a " syncretist, though catholic " tendency, and connected 
with Rome : together with the Epistle of Clement which forms its pre- 
face, it was composed between the years 220 and 230. It has various 
sources, notably the ^pvyfurra Wrpov and the Ilpa(€iç Uérpov, These 
Kjfpvyfiara lUrpov (which are quite distinct from the Krfpvyfta Uérpov) are 
a revised edition, made about the end of the second century or beginning of 
the titiird, of some older Judœo-Christian Krfpvyfiora IIcVpov, savouring of 
Gnosticism, to which Peter's letter to James belongs : these latter were 
probably composed at Oessaraea soon after the year 135 in Judsoo-Christian 
surroundings. The ''Homilies" and "Recognitions," in their actual 
state, are subsequent to the Council of Niceoa, though previous to the 
year 400. Mgr. DvoHEfoni, "The Early History of the Church," pp. 
95-6, accepts the conclusions of Waitz, and believes that in "Recogn." 
and " Hom." there are traces of the Lucianist or Arian school. Dom 
CHAPMAJf, " On the Date of the Clementines," in the " Zeitschrift fiir die 
Neuteetamentliche Wissenschaft," 1908, pp. 21^34, even thinks that the 
document which is at the basis of the " Recogn." and of the " Hom." was. 
composed about the year 330, in Palestine or in Syria. 

16* 
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*^ bishop of the Holy Church/' the book of his Kffpvy$una, 
i.e. of his teachings. Peter reoommends James to make the 
book of the Krjpvyftara known only to men whose worthin^s 
has been tried, just as Moses ^^ gave his chair to the seventy'' 
elders he had chosen. This policy of Moses has had for ils 
result, that the Jews have unanimously kept ''the canon 
of the [Divine] monarchy and of the hfe [according to the 
Law]/' and that even now they have no other thoughts than 
those sanctioned by Holy Writ, They are educated in ac- 
cordance with the canon transmitted to them : ^ they allow 
no one to teach before he has learned how to use the 
Scriptures; for them there is but one Gk)d, one law, one 
hope. So must it be with us. 

Hence James is to give Peter's Kfjpvyfutra as Moses gave 
his own KrjpvyfjMTa to the seventy : otherwise, the teaching 
will degenerate into mere opinions. ''This I know not 
in my quality as a prophet, but I see already this evil be- 
ginning to sprout." For some Gentiles have already rejected 
my teaching, which is in keeping with the Law, whilst others 
strive by means of interpretation so to alter if as to destroy 
the Law ". GkxL forbid I for such a thing were to act 
against 3od who gave us His Law by Moses, and against 
Our Lord who proclaims that the heavens and the earth 
shall pass away, but that one jot or one tittle shall in no 
wise fall from the Law. But if, while I am still alive, they 
dare thus to make me say what I did not say, what will it 
be after I am gone ? 

Let James — ^Peter insists for the last time — ^give the 
Krjpvyfiara only to trustworthy men, able to keep the Law 
faithfully, able to transmit everywhere the canon of truth,* 
doing their best to explain everything according to our 
tradition,' not according to their ignorance or their own 
devisings. 

This epistle shows the importance attached by Judœo- 
Christians to the Apostles, above all to Peter. Peter stands 
for Moses, as James for Aaron. Just as Moses chose 
seventy elders from whom the ^^ tradition of the ancients " 

^ Kara r6v trtJipa^oeiPTa avrdiç Kav6va. 

' vayTU}fi t6v r^s êXijêtias Kovéva trapahwnv, 

' 9rp6r Ti^r frapcido(rir tuiMU, 
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otiginates, so also James will entrust the teaching of Peter 
to reliable men who will establish the tradition of the 
Apostles, and that tradition will preserve the canon of truth. 
^Woe to those who shall be bold enough to reject the Law, 
and to explain in a different sense the teaching of the 
Apostles ! t James, who is a bishop of the holy Church, 
mnst be on the watch. 

The severe expressions contained in this epistle of St. 
Peter to St. James, whether they are aimed at Marcion or 
at St. Paul, proceed from a conception of the canon of truth, 
of the authority of the Apostolic tradition, of the part of 
episcopacy and of the presbyters, which, whilst striving to 
shield itself behind Moses and the ancients, coincides with 
the ^' Catholic " conception. 



CHAPTER V. 

THE CASE OF CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA. 

^^ It is very remarkable/' writes Harnack, '^ that the theory 
of the bishop's power to determine the truth of ecclesiasti- 
cal Christianity is completely unknown to Clement of 
Alexandria. We have not the slightest evidence that he 
had any conception of a hierarchical antiheretical Church; 
he seldom mentions the ecclesiastical offices (still less the 
bishops), who do not belong to his conception of the 
Church. ... On the other hand, according to Clement, the 
true Gnostic has an office like that of the Apostles. . . . 
Clement could not have expressed himself in this way if the 
office of bishop had at that time been as much este^ned in 
the Alexandrian Church of which he was a presbyter, as it 
was at Bome and in the other Churches of the West. Ac- 
cording to Clement, the Gnostic as a teacher, has the same 
importance as a bishop in the West. . . . Origen, has 
fundamentally the same conception as Clement. But 
numerous passages in his works, and above all his own 
history, show that in his day the episcopate had become 
stronger in Alexandria also, and claimed the same attributes 
and rights as in the West. . . . Clement represents an 
earlier stage, whereas by Origen's time the transformation 
has been completed. Wherever this happened, the theory 
that the monarchical episcopate was based on Apostolic 
institution was the natural result." ^ 

Clement of Alexandria is a contemporary of IrensBus and 
of Tertullian. Like many other Greek Christians of the 

^ '' Dogmeng." vol I^ p. 403. Loofb, <' Leitfaden," p. 167, adopts the 
theory of Hamack. For a less absolute judgment, cf. Hort and Mato&, 
** Clement of Alexandria, Miscellanies, Book VII " (London, 19Q2X pp* 
xxLi-xlvii (against Habnack and Hatch). 

246 
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second century, he has travelled a great deal : he has visited 
Italy, Greece, the East, Palestine; he settles down for a 
while, probably about the year 180, at Alexandria, and there 
he resides until the year 202 or 203, when he retires per- 
haps to Jerusalem. Hence, Clement's ecclesiology does not 
represent that of Alexandria and of the Alexandrians only, 
and his testimony — ^if it be what Hamack claims it is — would 
also express the mind of Greek Christendom ; and yet we 
have seen that the latter, with Dionysius of Corinth and 
Hegesippus, held the common view. 

But Hamack's judgment in the present instance seems to 
us more marked by tendency than any other : Clement, we 
venture to say, is both an orthodox Gnostic and an orthodox 
traditionalist, and, once this dualism is admitted, it becomes 
easy to discover in his traditional orthodoxy the very same 
characteristics as we have found in that of Irenœus ; only 
we must first extract them from the intolerable diffuseness 
of his writings which have been preserved, and from the 
scanty information that can be obtained regarding those of 
them which have been lost. 

* 
Clement's " Hypotyposes," a work as important as his 
'^ Stromata," was a doctrinal exposition based on the Scrip- 
tures of the Old and the New Testament, including besides, 
as Eusebius tells us, some books the canonicity of which 
is disputed, such as the Epistle of Jude, the Epistle of Bar- 
nabas, the '^ other Catholic Epistles," the Apocalypse of Peter 
and the Epistle to the Hebrews which Clement ascribes to 
St. Paul. The " Hypotyposes " contained, it is thought, a 
defence of the canon of the New Testament: in which 
Clement strove to prove the Apostolic authenticity of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews,^ and gave an account of the origin 
of the second Gospel which connected it through Mark 
with the Apostle Peter who sanctioned that Gospel with 
his Apostolic authority, " for reading in the Churches ".^ 
Eusebius observes that Papias uses the same argument. 

' EusBB. ** H. E.," VI. 14, 1. 

*Ibid. n. 15, 2. After these declarationfi, we fail to understand 
how some critics can suggest that Clement was unacquainted with the 
canon of the New Testament (in the sense of Irenœus, TertuUian, and the 
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Clement states that he has these reminiscences con- 
cerning the origin of the New Testament from '^ the tradi- 
tion of the presbyters of old/' and in giving his authority 
for what he relates concerning the Epistle to the Hebrews 
he nses the formula so dear to IrensBus : ^^ as the blessed 
presbyter used to say".^ Here we have an indication of 
Clement's method in these matters of tradition, and of the 
reverence he pays to the sayings of the presbyters. Ac- 
cording to Eusebius, Clement says in his work Ilepi rw 
iraurxfi that he has been constrained by his hearers to 
write down the traditions gathered from the ancient pres- 
byters, among whom he reckons Melito, IrensBiis, and some 
others.^ Later on, Alexander of Jerusalem will give 
Clement himself the title of ^^ blessed presbyter".' 

At the request of Alexander of Jerusalem, Clement 
composed a work, of which the title alone has been pre- 
served : Kavwv etctcXrjiTuumKo^ tj irpo^ lovBatÇovrctç, This 
might seem to be a treatise against the Qnartodecimans, 
but Clement had already written a treatise about the Passover, 
Jerusalem had accepted the principle of keeping that feast 
on Sunday, and the Easter-controversy was over when Alex- 
ander had Clement with him at Jerusalem : so many reasons 
for believing that the treatise in question was not directed 
against the Quartodecimans. It was directed then against 
the JudsBO-Christians ; and from this it may be inferred that 
the ^* ecclesiastical canon " which it defends is the ecclesias- 

*' Muiatorianum **), and that not until the time of Origen did Alexandria 
reach the point which Rome had reached some forty years before. The 
discussion (Zahn, Hamack) on the canon of the New Testament as ac- 
cepted by Clement, is summed up by Babdbnhewbb, toL n. pp. 59-61. 
Cf. Zahv, "Grundriss," pp. 41-4. The demonstration would be more 
conclusive if the hypothesis of Dom Chapman, who suggests we should 
look upon the *' Muratorianum " as a fragment of the " Hypotypoees/' 
were accepted. Chaphak, "L'auteur du canon Muratorien^" in the 
" Beyue bénédictine/' 1904, pp. 240-64. But, to my mind, that view is not 
probable. 

^ EusEB. VI. 14, 4. 

' Ibid. VI. 13, 9 : as €rvx* iropa r&v àfi\ai»v vpfcrpiurip»¥ ànr^noin 
irapahovMis, 

'ibid. VI. 11, 6. The sayings ascribed to the presbyters by IrenieuB 
and by others have been collected by various scholars, particularly by 
FuvK, "Patres Apostol." vol. n. pp. 301-14. 
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tical rtUe and standard of faith, as demanding, not a literal, 
but a spiritual interpretation of the Sacred Writings.^ The 
expression itself, " ecclesiastical canon," already reveals an 
idea of the Ghnrch which connects Clement with all the 
presbyters we know of. 

Besides, the idea of ecclesiastical role or canon is familiar 
to Clement. Some heretics refuse to make use of wine in 
the eucharist, and "take for the offering bread and water, 
contrary to the canon of the Ghnrch ''? Hence, as regards 
the Sacraments, the canon of the Church must be followed, 
and heretics are condemned by the very fact that they trans- 
gress this canon. Clement then recognizes the antithesis 
between the canon and heresy. Elsewhere he writes : " We 
must never, as do those who embrace the heresies, do 
violence to the truth or defraud the canon of the Church ".' 

What is this ecclesiastical canon? It is, answers 
Clement, " the concord and harmony of the Law and the 
Prophets [on the one side], and of the Testament delivered 
in accordance with the presence of the Lord";^ in other 
words, to use the well-known trilogy, it is the harmony of the 
Prophets, the Lord and the Apostles : perhaps an allusion to 
the contradictions denounced by Marcion. "Liars, then, 
are . . . those who, by forsaking the fundamental doctrines 
reject the Lord, as far as in them lies, and corrupt the true 
teaching of the Lord; who discuss and teach the Scrip- 
tures in a manner unworthy of God and of the Lord : for 
the deposit we have to render to 3od, according to the 

^ E^AXTKNBUBcn, vol. n. p. 176. 

«"Stromat." L 10 (Migne, "P. G." vol. vra. p. 813): /i^ Korhrhv 

' "Stromat." vn. 16 (ix. 646): ov xp^ iror€, KoBdn^p ol rè^ tdp4(rtiç 
fAerioPTfç «roioGo-t, fUHX^f^f^ r^y akrfêitap ovdc fir^v k\4iit€iv r6v Kav6ya r^r 
ckkXijo-uv. We may recaU the rigorous character of the penitential dis- 
cipline against fornication and "defrauding". On the fundamental 
purpose of the kovù^v iKK\rj(rui(rTiK6s or fcayo>i' rrjç rK«cXi;(riar in Clement's 
writings, cf. KATTSBrBUSCH, vol. n. pp. 110-29. 

* " Stromat." vl 16 (nc. 3i9 A) : Kav»p dr tKK\ficruumK6ç 17 avv^ia 
Koi ff avfitl>wvia v6nov r€ Koi trpoifnfr&v r^ Kara r^v rov Kvpiov irafiowiav 
wapaMofUvri ^ariKji. See also ''Stromat." vi. 11 (309 C), in which the 
'* ecclesiastical symphony " is described as the accord of the Prophets, the 
Apostles and the Gkwpel. 
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teaching of the Lord by His Apostles, is the tindeistand- 
ing and practice of the religious tradition."^ Preach on 
the housetops/' the Saviour said: i.e. ^'explain the Scrip- 
tures according to the canon of the truth ".' Still more 
accurately : '^ [He who wishes to be saved] mnst believe 
. . . the disciples of Qoà, and trust in Grod, in the 
Prophets, the Gospels, the Apostolic words".' The 
^^ canon of the truth " is the same as ^^ the canon of the 
tradition " or the ^' canon of the Church " : it is a fixed and 
exclusive doctrine, and not merely the symbol used in the 
baptismal liturgy, which is only a catechetical formula and 
summary of that teaching. 

Clement comments as follows on the narrative of the 
vessel of perfume poured on the Saviour's feet : — 

" This may be a syrnhol of the Lord! a teaching, and of 
His passion. For the feet aiMinted with that fragrant 
ointvfient signify the dimne iTistruction which travels glori- 
otisly to the ends of ihe earth. . . . And if I seem not to 
iTisist too much, the feet of the Lord which were anointed 
with this myrrh are the Apostles who have, according to the 
prophecy of ihe fragrant unction, received the Holy Ghod. 
The ApostleSj therefore, who travelled over the world and 
preached the Oospel, are, allegoriccMy, the feet of the Lord^ * 

The preaching of the Gospel to aie whole world is then 
the work of the Apostles.* Prophecy was full of " gnosis " 

' "Stroinat."vi. 16(843B): frtwrrai . . . oitlsràKvpittûTarawapawiv- 
rovTft . . . afroorcpovvrcf dc rov Kvpicv rrfv akrfêrj itàaarKokiap . . . 
Uapaô^KTi ... 17 Korà r^y rov Kvpicv àiàaa-Kakiav dià r&v àirooT6K»v avroO, 
r^ff ^focrc/Sovr irapa^6<r€<os avvttns, 

*Ibid. (C) : Korà r6v Trjt âkffêtiaç Kav6va fkaa-oKltovvTês ràs ypai^às, 
^* Stromat" l. 1 (vnL 704 C) : Korà r6v r^r napad6<r€»ç Ko^éwa. 

"'Qois diy. salv." 42 (ix. 652 A): vpo^tfrwlau, cvoyycXuKç, X^yocs 
àirooToXueoif. 

* " Stromat." n. 8 (vm. 465). Cf. " Stromat." vn. 12 (ix. 601 C). 
The Holy Ghost bestowed on the Apostles, continues to work in the 
Church. If the '* Ezoerpta ex scriptis Theodoti " are extracts made by 
Clement intermingled with his remarks, we may consult " Excerpt." 
24 (ix. 672), where the author affirms the presence and working of the 
Spirit in the Church, of that same Spirit which worked through the 
Prophets of the Old Testament. Compare '* Eclog. prophet." 23 (ix. 708). 

^Clement quotes often the Kfipvyfta Hh-pov, an apocryphal work 
which, according to some critics, was composed in ESgypt in the fiist 
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of that *^ gnosis," which was revealed through the Lord to 
th.e Apostles, ^* James, Peter, John, Paul," ^ and which has 
reached us from the Apostles, handed down unwritten, by a 
succession limited to a few individuals.^ In these obscure 
^words, Clement designates the teaching of presbyters like 
Melito and Irenœus, or better still of Pantœnus and the others 
spoken of at the beginning of the '^Stromata". '^They 
preserved," he writes, ^^ the tradition of the blessed doctrine 
[of Christ], received directly from the holy Apostles, Peter, 
James, John and Paul." ^ 

The teaching of the presbyters derives its authority from 
the apostles who have left it as an inheritance that has 
come dawn to us by succession {êcarà StaSo^oç). We must 
grant that in this passage it is not, strictly speaking, the 
saccession of the bishops in general which is referred to ; for, 
xmlike Melito and Irenœus, neither Pantœnus nor Clement 
himself is a bishop. But Clement justifies the teaching of 
the presbyters — ^whom he does not distinguish from the 

quarter of the second century. Now this K^pvy/xa had already insisted on 
the fundamental part played by the Apostles : it gave the instructions 
of the Saviour concerning the preaching of fche Gkwpel ; the Apostles were 
told to preach it to Israel first, and to devote twelve years to that work : 
after these twelve years, they were to turn to the Gentile world. 
" Stromat." vi. 5. Clement may have taken from the same source what 
he says of the preaching of the Apostles, of all the Apostles, in Limbo. 
iMd. 6 (ek. 268 A). At all events it is from this source he borrowed 
the discourse of the risen Saviour to the Twelve. Ibid, (269 C). These 
texts may be found in DobsghOtz, " Kerygma Petri," pp. 22-3. 

^ ** Stromat." vi. 8 (dl 289 0). 

* Ibid, 7 (284 A) : 7 yvma-iç de avr^, ff Korà iia^oxàs fis okiyovs koi r»v 
âiroarSKmv àypd(f>o»ç ircLpaAoÔtiorOj KarMkrjkvôtv, Of. " Elzoerpt. Theodot." 
66 (iz. 689), and '' £clog. prophet" 69 (728). 

' '* Stromat." I. 1 (vm. 700) : r^v àkqÛfi r^ç fuucapiac a-â^ovrtç didao*- 
Kokiag «rapodocTiv, wvêùg àirà JKrpov K.r.X. As to Peter's primacy over the 
other Apostles, we may recall what Clement writes in the Villth book 
of his " Hypotyposes " : '< Christ is said to have baptized Peter alone ; 
and Peter, Andrew ; and Andrew, James and John ; and they, the rest." 
«*P. G." vol. IX. col. 745 C (taken from the "Spiritual Meadow"). 
Elsewhere Clement calls Peter " the chosen, the pre-eminent, the first of 
the disciples (6 irpârot r&v fiaêriT&p\ for whom alone, along with Himself, 
the Saviour paid tribute." ''Quis div. salv." 21. In the book of 
'' Hypotyposes," Clement thinks he knows that the Cephas St. Paul 
withstood to the face was not the Apostle Peter, but one of the seventy 
disciples. Eusbb. " H. E." i. 12, 2. 
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bishops — ^by the same consideiation as Irenœiis, H^gesippns, 
Papias, and Polycarp employed to justify the teaching of the 
bishops and the faith of the churches.^ 

The Episcopate, which is distinct from the Apostolate, 
dates back from the Apostles : '^ Peter and James and John, 
after the ascension of our Baviour, even though preferred by our 
Lord, strove not after honour, but chose James the Just, to be 
Bishop of Jerusalem." ^ Alluding to a phrase in the Pastoral 
Epistles (1 Tim. iii. 4, 5), Clement writes: ^'Bishops, says 
[St. Paul], must be appointed, who know, after [ruling] 
their own house, how to rule the whole Church ; " ^ for the 
Church is both ruling and ruled. On one side is the people.^ 
On the other are the pastors of this people, the " heads of 
the Churches," including under this name of heads both 
bishops and priests : " We who preside over the Churches are 
shepherds after the image of the good Shepherd, and you are 
the sheep."* 

" Such an one is truly a presbyter of the Chwrehy cmd a 
true minister (deacon) of the will of Ood, if he do omd teach 
what is the Lord^s : and he is deemed righteous not as being 
elected by men or because he is a presbytery but is enrolled in 
the presbyterate because he is righteous. And even if here 
upon earth he be not honou/red with the chief seaty he wM sit 
on the four-am^d'twenty thrones^ judging the people^ as John 
says in the Apocalypse. . . . For the order [which we see here 
below] in the Church, of bishops, priests, deacons, is, in my 
opinion, an imitation of the angelic glory^ and of that 
economy which^ the Scriptures say, awaits those who, follow^ 
ing the footsteps of the Apostles, have lived in perfection of 
righteousness according to the Oospel. For these taken wp in 

1 As to the '^ presbyters " in Clement (cf. " Eclog. prophet" 27 (iz- 
712) and 56 (724). 

'Quoted from the sixth both of the '' Hypoi^rposes^" by Euseb. 

Xx. £. XL. 1, Ô. 

3 '* Stromat" m. 12 (vn. 1180 A) : rtni ibiov oUov km r^r UkKhvUk 
àitào'Tii wpoitrraa-êcu. Cf. ibid. 18 (1212 B). 

^Ibid. I. 1 (vm. 692 B). Cf. "Stromat." m. 12 (vm. 1189 C) : 
irptapvT^pos, dioKOvos, \<ûk6ç. 

B **P(edagog." I. 6 (vm. 293 D) : cn-c iroifi4v€s ivfuv o2 rStv tKKXif<nm9 
frpoqyovfitvoi, kot tlxéva rov ayo^ov iroifUvos, rà de irpôfiara ^fi€ts (so 
Staebun). Sti«bx7BO Boggests that we should read vfjiMÎs» 
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the dauds, the Apostle writes^ will first minister as deacons^ 
then be classed in the presbyterate^ by promotion of glory (for 
glory differs from glory)y till they grow into a perfect man.*' ^ 

The absence of distinction which Clement apparently 
leaves between the priests and the bishop is most worthy of 
notice: the presbyterivm, is an honour, a glory to which 
they are raised together : ^ the bishop is the presbyter to 
whom the irptoroKaOeBpia has been granted. Elsewhere, 
however, the distinction between the varions degrees of the 
hierarchy is clearly stated. ^^ Innmnerable commands . . . 
are written in the Holy Bible," says Clement,' *^ appertaining 
to chosen persons, some to presbyters, some to bishops, 
some to deacons, others to widows." 

In the beautiful story of St. John, found at the end 
of the '^ Quis dives salvetur,'' the Apostle is represented as 
visiting a Church near Ephesus, which he had probably 
founded. At the head of that Church there is one, and only 
cme ^^ episcopus '* to whom the Apostle entrusts the youth 
he has brought to the faith. The bishop instructs the young 
man and finally baptizes him. After the new Christian has 
been perverted and has gone away, John arrives and asks 
what has become of him: ^^O bishop, restore to us the 
deposit which I and the Saviour conmiitted to thee in the 
presence of the Church over which thou dost preside " (t^ç 
£/c/vXi7<r(aç ^ç TrpotcaOefy). All the Churches in Clement's 
time were certainly organized after the model of that Johan- 
nine Church. 

Baptism imparts the forgiveness of sins and the know- 
ledge of 3od. The catechesis is the foundation of faith.^ 

' " Stromat." vi. 13 (cc. 298) : . . . ovx vir* avepuvuv x^H^^'^^^^l^^^^t 
ot/d* ^1 irpforj9vrrpoff, diVcuof pofuCéfuvos, dXX' ^i dijcoiof iv vp€€rfiurtpuf 
KoraXty^fUVOç * leâv ivravêa itrl yfjs vpwroKoêt^pUf firj riftriêff «.r.X. — al ivrcâtôa 
Korà T^v iKK\jj(ria» irpoKOirtù ifruTKénwVj irp€a-fivr4p»Vf dtaxf^yttv, lUfA^fÂora 
àyy fktKÎjt d6(rjç K.r.X. 

' Ibid, vu, 1 (ix. 405 A), has the same abaenoe of distinction. 

'^'Pœdagog." m. 12 (vm. 677 A) : vtro^^icai th irpéaava cieXcicrà 
àugrtlycvirai, ... al fùp trpto'PvrépoiÇf al de ciricrxdirotr, al d< dtcuccSvotr, SkXcu 
xffpoiSf w€p\ &v SXXos àv €tff \iy€ip Kaipôt. 

^ Ihid. L 6 (vm. 296 A) : 7 niœrit tîs ÔMpIkiov 4k Kanixri<rt»t 
<nfV€OTpafÈfiirfj. Cf. " Eolog. prophet." 28 (ek. 713) : oùk cota iriartverai 
âptv KtKrtixffO'ttÊt. 
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Faith is trained by Baptism and by the Holy Ghost. The 
grace of Baptism makes a man entirely different from what 
he was before being baptized.^ Baptism conferred by the 
heretics is not a true, a legitimate baptism : its waters are 
like those of a river that loses itself in the sea, together 
with all those who give up the solid ground of truth.' 
Hence Baptism is truly a new birth, and there is no legiti- 
mate birth outside the Church, which alone possesses, 
together with the truth, the Holy Spirit. Clement de- 
signates the authentic Christians by Ûiis title : '^ those of 
the Church".' There are martyrs only for them and 
among them. The elect are to be found only within the 
bosom of the Church.^ Grod's will is creative, and we call it 
the cosmos : but it wills also the salvation of men, and as 
such it is called the Church.^ 

The word Church designates the local Church, properly 
speaking the synaxis, i.e. the gathering of the faiÛiful: 
eccleaia is used in this sense, just as is the word agora.^ 
The word Church serves also to designate the number of 
the elect received into Heaven: "Yea, Instructor [and 
Divine Shepherd], lead us [as Thy flock] to Thy holy 
mountain the Church, which towers aloft, which is above 
the clouds, which touches heaven." ^ This " heavenly 
Church," which is unseen and above the earth, is the most 
real of all things ; ^ it contrasts with the Church upon earth 
just as a reality contrasts with its image ; in this case the 
image, the shadow, is the visible Church, the Church that is 
here below.* 

1 " Pœdagog." I. 6 (vra. 285). 

^ *' Stromat.'' i. 19 (vm. 813 A) : rd fiavnafia t6 aipenn^p ovk oUêiw 
Koi yvrfo-iov và»p. — 6 wap^Kvpavtit cV rijç kot akrjBttav ibpatAnfroç- (Theae 
words recaU 1 Tim. m. 16.) 

"" Ibid, IV. 9 (vm. 1284 B) and 12 (1293 B). 

* " Pœdagog." n. 10 (vra. 529 B). 

8 BAd. I. 6 (vra. 281 B) : «or t6 eikij/M avrtw tfy^v con, cm 
rovro icÂtrfÂOt 6vofjLa{€T€Uf ovr» xal t6 fiovkrfiia cârov âv6pt»ir»v ^ari onvnjpui, 
ital rovro f icieXi^cria K^ieXtp'Oi. 

• Ibid. n. 10 (vra. 512 B) and ra. 11 («57, A). 

^ Ibid. L 9 (vra. 352 A). "iWd. u. 1 (vmL 382 A). 

>**Stroinat." iv. 8 (vra. 1277 B) : €ÎKàv rrjs ovpaviov €KK\ii<rias i 
€friy€U>ç. 
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More universal than any philosophy, the word of the 
Divine Master ^' was dififosed through the whole world, gaining 
over both Greeks and barbarians, in every people and town, 
l>ringing in here an entire city, there whole houses, . . . and 
not a few of the philosophers themselves ' ' } Does not Clement 
seem to have in his mind St. Ignatius of Ântioch, when he 
writes : '^ The altar that is with us here, the terrestrial one, 
is the congregation of those who devote themselves to prayer, 
having as it were one common voice and one mind. . . . 
The Church truly draws but one breath".* Universality 
and unity : these are the two aspects under which Clement 
considers the earthly Church ; hence he often uses this ex- 
pression: "the whole Church". In the state of marriage, 
the husband is the crown of the wife. " And the crown of 
the whole Church is Christ."* 

This Church, one and universal, hierarchical and apostolic 
both in origin and teaching, is for Clement the living 
and triumphant antithesis of heresy. Clement quotes from 
the Epistle to the Ephesians the text in which St. Paul 
expresses his sincere wish that the faithful should not be 
like children carried to and fro by surging waves, tossed 
to and fro by every wind of doctrine. 

" [Paid] says these things for the edification of the body of 
Christ who is the head \pf the body] and the spouse \pf the 
Church]^ the only (yne perfect in righteousness : and as for us, 
we are the children^ gua/rding ourselves against the blasts of 
heresies that a/re filled with infatuation ; not putting ou/r 
trust in those v)ho teach us otherwise than ov/r fathers [did\ 
and being made perfect, when we a/re the Chv/rch, with Christ 
for the head ".* 

1 •« Stromat" vi. 18 (a. 400 B). 

' Ibid, vn. 6 (nc. 444) : tfari t6 wap fiyS,v êvtnaarripiov ivrcntBa 
TO *nSy€iov t6 iûpourfia r&v rair cvxatr àvoKtifUpwyy filav &(nr€p tfxov ^wv^v 
TTfv KoiVTfv Koi fuav yvtt/ii^v. — 'H avfiirvoia dc tir\ rjjç tKKkrjarias Xfycrtu 

KVpltùÇ. 

' ^' Pflsdagog." n. 8 (vn. 480 B) : r^^ avfiva<njç efdeXf^o-iar arétfMvoç 6 
Xpurrés, " Stromat.'' m. 11 (1173 B) : cire 6 xaff Ikootov ^fi&y, cfrc Ktà 
àêp6a fi tKKhrio'la. Ib. IV. 8 (1272 A) : irà<ra 17 tKKXtforiti, 

* Ibid. I. 6 (vin. 269 C) : tafUv c KieXi/o-to. Clement states that 
we are perfect, in the order of gnosis, when we are the Church, for there 
is no other perfect gnosis than the " ecclesiastical gnosis ". 
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Elsewhere, commenting on a text of Proverbs, he 
writes as f oUows :— 

" He who rdiea on falsehoods feeds the winds and pwrnus 
winged birds [Prov. ix. 12]. / do not think that the Logos 
says this of philosophy . . . but agairist the heresies. For 
it is added : He forsakes the ways of his own vir^yard^ and 
loses himself in the tracks of his own lands. Such are 
[the heresies] which desert the Chv/reh thai is from the begin- 
ning" ^ 

In another place, he speaks as follows of the Church 
regarded as the spouse of Grod : — 

"... The vrife, i,e, the Church. She must be pure from 
all the innsr thoughts that are contrary to the truJth^ and 
frora all the outer thoughts that assail it I mean thefollawers 
of heresiesy who would fain perswade her to become aduiier- 
ous and be unfaithful to her only spouse^ Ood Almighty, 
The serpent deceived Eve, Eve who was called life : weat 
least m,vst not transgress the com/mands, by allowing our- 
selves to be deceived by the active perfidy of heresies.** ^ 

Again he writes from a more philosophical point of 
view: — 

" Now, sin^ there a/re three states of the soul — igru)rance, 
opinion^ knowledge — those who are in ignora/nce are the 
nations, those in knowledge the true Church, and those in 
opinion the heretics. . . . 

" We have learned that pleasure, which is attribuled 
to the nations, is one thing ; and wrath, which is supreme 
among the heretical sects, is another; and joy, which is 
cha/racteristic of the Church, another ; and delight, which is 
to be assigned to the true Gnostic, another.^ * 

Therefore, when compared with heresies, the Church is 
the lawful, the chaste, the faithful spouse : heresies assail 
her from the outside. The Church is the truth : heresies 
are the opinion that changes like the wind. 

^ *' Stromat." I. 19 (vin. 812 C) : ràç alpiireis 9frippairi(ti . . . aSrai 
àé fîtriv al rffv t( àpxfjs àfroKtlfrovo'tu cjcicXi/criav. 

' Ibid. m. 12 (vm. 1180 B) : r&v rc €$mê€y wwipaCôvrmv, TovHtrri 
T&v ràs alpiatis ficri<$vrttv. 

*Ibid. vn. 16 (IX. 640) : ol eV rj^irurnffirf ^ WKKXtftria 7 aXaiêift, 
oî Si ffV olrffTti ol Korà ràs alpéa-tis. 
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'* Ib the demonstration needed t It is necessa/ry to eoTne 

to the questioThs [raised by heretics^ and to demonstrate 

fTOra the Scriptures themselves how the heresies failed^ and 

hofv in the truth alone and in the ancient Chv/reh is both the 

moat exact gnosis and the truly best * heresy ' (i.e. choice). . . . 

*' We know that heresies are necessarUy so called because 

they are opposed to the trulh ; from which truth the sophists 

{for such are the heretics) have, to the misfortv/ne of Tnen, 

taken certain elements and mingled them with inventions and 

artifices of their own ; and having done this they glory in 

being a school rather than a Church,** ^ 

Clement's method becomes more explicit: the Church 
represents knowledge {èirurrrifif)) , as opposed to mere opinion. 
Clement strives to show it by means of a discussion, in which 
he is willing to take the same ground as his opponents: 
and so prove to them that the most accurate ^osis is the 
traditional teaching, and that of all ^^ heresies " the one we 
should ^' choose " is orthodoxy. Clement's attitude is novel 
and bold : but these concessions made to heresy, and, after 
all, to the ever-recurring demands of controversy, are a mere 
tactical expedient, which detracts in no degree from the 
rightful claims of the ^^ old Church," presided over by the 
presbyters, to possess the deposit of the revealed faith. 

We insist purposely on the anti-heretical character of 
Clement's ecclesiology, for the Protestant authors of histories 
of dogma take delight in denying it that character. In their 
eyes, Tertullian and Lrenœus are Catholics, because they re- 
quire an external standard of faith, and their Christianity is 
essentially a system of doctrinal enactments ; but Clement 
is a Protestant, or at least — ^for those who hesitate to use 
this term — a mystic : ^^ Clement's Christianity is the Spirit, 
which inspires him, guides him, and mostly determines his 
choice of the various elements which he borrows from 
Philosophy."^ Thus is found at Alexandria, towards the 
year 200, the "religion of the Spirit" and Liberal Pro- 

'"Stromat." vn. 15 (ix. 628): cV i^vji rj ahfetu^ «at i^ àpxaia 
€KK\ri(ria fj TM àKpifi€aTàTrf yv&<nç Ktù ff r^ Hvri aplani yvSxris - avxov<n 
npoiarafrêtu dutrpi^s /xôXXov ^ €KK\ri<riaç, 

* K DB Fayb, '' Clément d'Alexandrie " (Paris, 1898), p. 298 and foil. 
The same view is taken by C. Bioo, "The Christian Platonists of 
Alexandria " (Oxford, 1886), especially p. 101, 

17 
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testantism, in contrast with Catholicism which, about the 
same time, trimnphantly prevails at Carthage, Borne and 
Lyons. 

This theory disturbs the equilibrimn of Clement's doctrine. 
For him, revelation and philosophy are co-ordinated under 
three terms : the first is philosophy, whose mission it is to 
purify the soul, to elevate it morally, thus to prepare 
it for the reception of faith ; the second is faith itself ; the 
third is gnosis, that gnosis which truth builds up on the 
foundation of faith.^ This distinction is of the greatest im- 
portance. What motive have we for saying that Clement 
discards the central term, faith, for the profit of the two 
others ? For that Clement receives that faith in no other 
way than Tertullian and Irenseus, we have already shown, 
and we shall prove it still more conclusively. 

" Those who attack grave questions will inevitoMy fall 
into grave errors unless they receive from, the Trvlh itself the 
rule of the truth. Such people^ in consequence of falling 
away from the right path^ err in m>any points ; as you might 
expect from their not having the criterion by which to judge 
what is true aatd what false, . . . 

^^ As if a TTum should^ like those drugged by Circe, become 
an animaly sOy he, who has spv/med the ecclesiastical tradi- 
tion, and embraced the opinions of heretical msn, has ceased 
to be a man of Ood and to refmain faithful to the Lord, . . . 
For we have, as the source of doctrine, the Lord, who by the 
Prophets, the Oospel, and the blessed Apostles, *in diverse 
manners am^d sundry times* [Heb. i. 1] leads us from the 
beginning of the gnosis to the end. But if or^e should sup- 
pose that another principle was required, then no longer 
could the principle be truly kept sound, , . . The Scriptwre 
a/ad voice of the Lord, such is owr criterion in the discovery 
of the things [of gnosis'], , , , The principle is above all 
discussion,** * 

^ *' Stromat." vn. 3 (ix. 424 C) : <l>îKo<roil>ia 7 iXXrjviKTf oibi' npoKoaaipn 
Koi frpo€êir€i r^v ^X^^ '^^ wapaèox^v iriarenç, €<fi* § r^v yvâirtv ciroiicodofici 
rf dX^^cia. On this co-ordination of faith and of gnosis with philosophy, 
cf. Babdbnhewbb, vol. n. pp. 66-8. 

^Ibid. vn. 16 (ix. 532). In view of these texts, Bassack 
(** Dogmeng," i^, 413) grants that *'the empirical conception of the 
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Clement does not speak here of philosophical pro- 
paedeutics : he speaks of the faith, and of the gnosis that is 
built on the faith. Now, as that gnosis is also claimed by 
the heretics, what is the difference between the heretical and 
the ecclesiastical gnosis ? The heretics have no respect for the 
canon of truth, they have no criterion of truth, because they 
repudiate the ecclesiastical tradition (7rapa&oai<: éKkKr^uKr- 
Tixi^ . What is meant by this tradition ? It is the irions, 
^v^hich here Clement calls àpxn- ît is the teaching of the 
Prophets, of the Gospel, of the Apostles ; or again, it is the 
Scripture and voice of the Lord. Faith, or revelation is, 
then, the starting-point of reflexion, of speculation, in a word 
of the gnosis, which is our work, our contribution, our in- 
vention (cSpco-Aç). In this work of discovery, Greek philo- 
sophy may have a legitimate place and function ; \ far from 
being for the Christian a cause of the loss of his faith, it will 
strengthen his faith : ^^ We shall not be torn away by it from 
the roots of our faith . . . but rather, if we may so say, we 
shall find in it a fuller protection and a kind of exercise which 
furnishes a demonstration of our faith '*.' Still, we must not 
forget that, for Clement, this exegetical and theological 
superstructure rests on the faith contained in the ecclesiasti- 
cal tradition. Christ's teaching is truly the only and neces- 
sary foundation,^ and no other gnosis than that which 
Clement calls iKKKijamaTCKfj yv&ai^ can be accepted.^ 

'' For U8, then, he aUyae is a gnostic^ who has grown old 

Church, which regards her as the institution in possession of the true 
doctrine, was . . . completely adopted by Clement " : '* but," he adds, 
*^ Clement employed it simply in polemics and not in positive teach- 
ings". I hope to show that this is not a true account of Clement's 
thought. 

» " Stroraat." i. 1 (vra. 705) and 20^(816-7). 

' Ibid. I. 2 (vill. 709 B) : avyyvfivairiav rivà yricrrca»^ àno^tuc- 

» Cf. " Cohort, ad Gent." 11 (vra. 228 and foil.). 

* ^ Stromat." vii. 16 (ix. 544 A). How can Hamack say {loc, cit.) 
that Clement ascribes to his own gnosis a value independent of the 
Catholic Church ? The same erroneous view is found in Loofs (op. cit. 
p. 171), who draws attention to the contrast between " the inner freedom 
of the personal Christianity " of Clement, and the great ecclesiasticism 
(" Eirchlichkeit ") of Origen, his disciple. 

17» 
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in [the study of] the Sctcred Soriptwres, TnairUaining the apos- 
tolio and eceleaiastie rectitude of doctrine.** ^ 

Can we wish for a declaration that could be more in 
keeping with the thought of Irenœus and could reassure us 
better as to the nature of Clement's ^^ gnosticism " ? Still 
we will cite another. The heretics, Clement writes, make a 
wrong use of the Divine discourses of Holy Writ, and thus 
neither enter into the kingdom of Heaven nor let otbeis 
reach the truth. 

" Not having ihe key of entrance, but a false amd (as the 
eom/num phrase expresses it) counterfeit key, they do not enter 
in as we enter in, by drawing aside the eurtain^^ thatis, the 
tradition of the Lord^ but by making an opening in the aide, 
piercing clandestinely through the wall of the Church, and 
stepping over the truth, they constitute themselves the mystc^ 
gogues of the souls of ihe impious. 

^^ For that the human assemblies which they hold are 
posterior to the Catholic Chwrch,^ requires not ma/ny words 
to show. The teaching of Our Lord dwring His presence 
[upon earth], beginning with Augustus and Tiberius, was 
completed in the middle of the reign of Tiberius [14-37] : the 
teaching of the Apostles of the Lord^ emhradng the ministry 
of Pauly ends under Nero [54-68]. It was at the earliest in 
iJie times of Hadrian [117-138], that those who inverUed the 
heresies arose, and they continued to the tims of ArUoninus 
the elder [138-161], as for instance, did BasilideSy ^umgh 
he claims for his master OlaudaSy a pretended interpreter 
of Peter, as [those heretics] boast ; likewise too Valentinus, 
who, they allege^ was a disciple of Theodas, a self-styled 
ptipil of Paul ; so also Ma/rdon . . .* 

^ '* Stromat." vn. 16 : r^v afrooroXuc^v xat cicKXi7<naaTiJci}ir irm(mv 
opêcTOfiiav T&v doyfiroraiv. 

' diet rijs rov Kvpiov iropodoo'Cttf cScrificv. 

' fri lAtraywtarépag rrjs KoêokiKÎjç tKicKxia-ias ras àvêpmwipas awtjkvatv 
irtnoufKao'iv. 

* Three lines follow on the text of which editors do not agree. Hort 
and Mayor substitute ''Mark" for ''Marcion," and propose to read: 
" Mark the evangelist was more ancient than Glaucias and TheudaSi bo- 
oalled disciples of the Apostles. He was more ancient even than Simon, 
who most assuredly heard Peter." This Simon (Magus) was the first 
heretic. 
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** Such being the caee, it ie evident thcU these later heresies 
cbmd [toith stiU greater reason] those stibsequent to them in 
time, are rurvelties and corrwptions as compared with the 
eldest and truest Church.^ 

*^From what has been said, it is my opinion that the 
Prue Church, that which is reaHAf ancient^ is one^ and thai in 
it those who are truly just a/re enrolled ; since for the very 
nreason that Ood is orhc, a/nd the Lord one, that which is 
in the highest degree venerable is lauded becoAise it is 
sir^gle, iraitating in this its sowrce which is one. The 
Church then is associated to the nature of unity which 
they [i.e. the heretics'] strive to divide into Tnany heresies.^ 

** Therefore, in svhstamce, in idea, in principle, in pre- 
eminence, we say that the a/ndent and catholic Church ^ is 
cUone, in the v/aity of the one faith, which is according to the 
Testa/ments. . . . The preeminence of the Church, as well as 
the principle of its constitution, is in this oneness,^ and it sur- 
passes cM things else, and has nothing like or equal to itsdf 
^' As to the heresies, some bea/r a person*s name, as those 
which a/re caUed after VaUntinus, after Marcion, after 
BasUides although they boast of possessing the teaching of 
Matthias ;^ for as the teachvng of all the Apostles was one, 
so also the tradition [of that teachvng] is one. Some take 
their designation from, a place, as the Peratici ; some, from 
a race, as the Phrygians; some, from a virtus, as the 
Encratites ; and some, from their peculiar dogmas, as the 
Docetae. . . ."• 

The opposition between the Church and the heresies 

^ TTJt frpoyrvcoranyf Ktà àktiêtaTanfç €KK\ifaiaç. 

' The Greek text is as foUows : <l>av€p6v oliuu ytytvrftrêai, fua» civai 
rrjv akiiÛrj iKKkqo'iav, r^v r^ Svri apxtua» "... Ta âicpù^ç rifuov Kara r^v 
fi6vt»<ny tfraivMvrai, fUfUffM hv dpxijs rijç fuàç ' Tj yovv rav iv6ç if^wrti crvyKXi;- 
pouTtu iKKkqvia ^ /t/a, ^v cîr vroXXckr Kararefivtiv pta^ovrtu alpéatiç. 

' fiâyrjv elvai (f>af»iv r^v ap'xauLv Ktà koBoKik^v c jcicXi;<riav. 

^ 7 ^$^X^ ^^ ^KKkr/a-iaSf Koêdirtp ^ àpxfj Ttjç avarda'tnç, Kara rijy povaaa 
cirrt. 

* Clement alludes to the UaptMo'tis, wrongly ascribed to St. Matthias. 
This apocryphal writing, which dates from the first quarter of the second 
oentory and was held in great esteem by the school of Basilides, is often 
quoted by Clement. Prbuschbn, '^ Antilegomena," pp. 13, 15. 

* ** Stromat." vii. 17. Hobt and Matob, pp. 188-90. 
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can hardly be more strongly emphasized. Against the 
many heresies that strive to oppose her, the Chnrch stands 
one/ because of her very constitution, her principle, her 
origin, the idea of her divine founder. Against the heresies, 
all of recent formation, the Church stands, the first-bom, 
ancient, true, worthy of respect, holy, to whom alone the 
just belong, as to her alone belongs the teaching of the 
Apostles, of all the Apostles, in an authentic tradition. 
One, holy, apostolic, she is besides catholic : this last word, 
which is missing in Irenœus, is actually uttered by Clement.- 
She is also, we may add, the Mother Church. 

** myaterwus wonder ! One is the Father of the tuni- 
veraey one the Spirit Who is everywhere, a/nd one is the only 
virgin mother. I love to caU the Chwrch by this navne, . . . 
pure as a virgin, loving as a mother" ' 

Utterances of mystical enthusiasm are these, it is true, 
like those of St. Ignatius of Antioch; but they have an 
object as directly perceptible as the heresies, since their pur- 
pose is to proclaim more emphatically the contrast between the 
unity of the Church, on one hand, and the multiplicity of 
heresies, on the other. We readily grant that, unlike 
Irenœus, Clement does not dwell on the bonds that bind 
together all the members of this large body ; still it remains 
beyond dispute that the Catholic Church, as conceived and 
described by Clement, possesses a rule of faith, a standard 
of liturgy, a canon of the Scriptures, a common tradition. 
Again if in this empiric Catholicism, episcopacy is not as 
clearly brought forward as it is in the writings of Irenœus, 
it is well for us to remember that no more stress is placed 
on the various churches, those single units whose total sum 
makes up empiric Catholicism. Yet, they do exist, as so 
many individuals, and their individual unity has for its guar- 

' The reader wiU find a remarkable developmenfc of this idea of the 
unity of the Church in *< Pesdagog." i. 4 (vm. 200) and in <<Stromat" 
ui. 11 (vin. 1172). Hence it is not possible to share Hamack's view, 
'* Dogmeng." vol. i^, p. 412, and say that Clement changes his concep- 
tion of the Church, beginning with chapter 15 of " Stromat.'* vn. The 
" Stromata '* (about 208-11) was the latest work of Clement. 

' Kattbkbttbch, vol. n. p. 926, does his utmost to explain the word 
Koeokucfi in the sense of rov Btav, 

* " Paedagog." i. 6 (vm. 300 B). 
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antee the monarchical episcopate which, like the chnrches 
tlieinselyes, owes its origin to the Apostles. Abundant as 
roay be the share assigned, in those of Clement's works 
that have reached ns, to philosophical propœdeutics, on one 
hand, and to ecclesiastical gnosis, on the other, the framework 
of the faith is the same for him as for Irenseus ; his Church 
is both hierarchical and anti-heretical. 

Perhaps, after the perusal of the previous pages, some 
may hesitate to say with Mr. Bigg: ^'No echo of the strife 
which was raging at his time for the triumph of the hier- 
archy penetrated the tranquil seclusion in which Clement 
lectured and composed. He reflects with calm fidelity the 
image of the bygone times in which he had himself been 
reared. His heart is with the republic ; he is the Samuel 
of the new monarchy." ^ 

'Bioo, '' Christian Platonists," pp. 100-1. For a more complete de- 
scription of the episcopal régime at the time of Clement, we might refer to 
what is known, especially through ëubbbius, ^^ H. £.*' vi. 12, of Serapion, 
who was Bishop of Antioch between the years 190 and 211. We might 
also recall two most striking incidents related by Hippolytus in the 
" Comment, on Daniel," xvin. and xix. (" Hippolytus Werke," vol. 1. 1, 
pp. 230-4). These facts, the first of which refers to a Bishop of Syria, 
the second, to a Bishop of Pontus, show that in each Church the bishop 
was everything, and that, if he had a rather limited measure of common- 
sense, he could draw all his Church after him into such extravagances as 
those described by Hippolytus. The ''Commentary on Daniel" was 
written in the year 204, and therefore dates exactly from Clement's epoch. 



CHAPTER VI. 

TERTULUAN'S VARIATIONS. 

To Tertullian, a Carthaginian by birth, Euflebius gives the 
title of "Soman/' and most rightly so, for the great African 
is just as much a " Boman " as IrenaBUS. Bom about the 
year 160, he was in his maturity when he embraced Chris- 
tianity (about the year 195). He became at once a priest of 
Carthage. An apologist after the manner of Justin and 
Irenœus, he was for a short while the spokesman both of 
Latin and of Greek Christendom, for he writes both Latin 
and Greek ; he is, with a brilliancy of his own, eristieus ei 
cbrdens vir,^ tradition personified.^ Then he passes over to 
the party of the " new prophecy,*' rebels against Bome, and 
ends his days in isolation and obscurity. 

Had Tertullian died before embracing the Montanist 
error, his ecclesiology would hardly differ from that of 
IrensBus, whose important treatise " Contra Haereses " he cer. 
tainly knew and turned to account. But Tertullian did not 
remain a Catholic : he attempted to harmonize the principle 
of the rule of faith based on tradition, with the principle of 
individual prophetical inspiration. His Catholicism, in his 
best days, confirms the notion of Catholicism presented to 
us by IrensBus ; his semi-Montanism and his open Montan- 
ism confirm the same notion, but by way of contrast. 

This we shall see by studying, first, the " De Praescrip- 
tione haereticorum " (compose about the year 200). 

I. 

Since Christianity consists in unity through conformity 
to a rule of faith, no wonder that the existence of '^ non-con- 

^ The words are from St. Jerome, *' Epistul." lxxxiv. 2. 
'On this point (against Hamack), cL Bardbnhewbb, vol. ii. pp. 
340 and 362. 
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formists " becomes a scandal : '^ Plerique hoe ipso BcamdaLi' 
zamtuT quod tcmtwm haereaes vaXeant ". They are too many 
and too important. They succeed in winning to their 
errors some of the faithful who were known to be prudent 
and approved: here a bishop, there a deacon, elsewhere a 
doctor, even a martyr.^ Tertullian grants the facts, but 
desires that no one should be moved by them. For we 
must not judge the faith, he says, by the persons who betray 
it: the wind carries off the chaff; the com that remains is 
the purer for it. Was not the Lord Himself abandoned and 
betrayed ? And St. Paul ? Did not the Lord foretell that 
there would arise false prophets, false apostles, antichrists ? 
Did not the Apostle Paul warn us against heresies ? Let no 
one, therefore, be troubled by this flood of heresies, since 
they have been announced beforehand.' 

Then, Tertullian goes to the heart of his inquisition: 
he criticises the heresy which he is opposing, i.e. learned 
Gnosticism, and brings against it the reproach already 
brought against it by Irenœus and Clement of Alexandria : 
viz. that it is a mere web of secular sophistry.^ The 
Gnostic errors, "natae de ingenio sapientiae aaecularia,'* 
are a rash interpretation of the Divine Nature and of the In- 
carnation. They draw their inspiration from philosophy: 
Valentinus borrowed from the Platonists, Marcion from the 
Stoics and Epicureans. Heretics and philosophers discuss 
the same topics : the origin of evil, the origin of man, the 

' '* Praeacr." 3 : *' Quid ergo, si epiaoopus, si diaconus, si vidua, si 
yirgo, si doctor, si etiam martyr lapsus a régula fuerit, ideo haereses veri- 
tatem yidebuntur obtinere ? " 

> Ibid. 1-6. 

' The same argument will later on be taken up by St. Hippolytus, 
quoted by Eusbb. "H. £." v. 28. The view that the various Gnostic 
errors are borrowings from Greek philosophy, is driven home by the 
" Philosophoumena " (particularly in the Vllth book)^ according to which 
Baailides was perverted by Aristotle, Valentinus by Plato and Pythagoras, 
Marcion by Empedodee, and so too the other leaders of Gnosticism. 
Tertullian and Hippolytus meant to react, in this way, against the in- 
dulgent attitude which the Chreek apologists who had preceded them, and 
perhaps, too, the Hellenistic Jews, had adopted towards the Greek 
wisdom. 
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origin of Qod. Their method, the method of them ail, is 
that of Aristotle, that ^' miserable Aristotle *'.^ 

Of what avail is all this philosophy ? Against its seduc- 
tions St. Paul has forewarned ns ; and the Apostle knew 
well this hmnan wisdom '^ affeeiatricem et interpolnirieem 
veritatis,*' he had seen it at work at Athens.' We have 
nothing in common with it. 

" Viderint qui atoicum et platoniewm et dialeetieum 
chriatianism/wm, protuleTunt Nobis cwrioaitiUe opus nan 
est^ post Christum lesum ; nee inqui»itione, post evangelium. 
Cum eredimus^ nihil desideramus ultra credere : hoc enim 
prints credimus^ non esse quod ultra credere debeamus.^* 

IrensBus does not think differently, when, as i^ainst the 
Gnostics who aim at perfect knowledge and despise the 
simple-mindedness of the " Psychics," he stands for simple 
faith and afiSrms its claims. A typical African, Tertullian 
presents this thought in an absolute and somewhat aggres- 
sive form. He thinks it quite useless on the part of some 
to bring against him the words of the Gospel : '^ Seek and 
ye shall find,*' for no one seeks, unless he has not already 

> '* Praescr." 7 : '* Miserum Aristotelem, qui illis dialecticam inatitait, 
«rtifioem struendi et destruendi, yenipeUem in sententiis, ooactam in oooi- 
ecturiB, duram in argumentis, operariam oontentionum, moleetam etiam 
sibi ipai, omnia retractantem, ne quid omnino tractavent ! . . . Quid 
ergo AtheniB et Hierosolymis ? Quid Aoademiae et Ecclesiae? Quid 
haeretiois et chriatiania ? " Compare the interesting Gkeek fragment of 
the EIcpl ff kkXi/ciW, ascribed to Anthimus, Bishop of Nioomedia ( + 902) dis- 
covered and published by 0. MsaoATi, '* Note di letteratura biblica e cris- 
tiana antica " (Rome, 1901), pp. 95-8. This fragment reminds us far more 
of Irenaeus and of Tertullian than of Origen. It begins as follows : ^* As 
there is one Qod, one Son of Qod, one Holy Qhost, so also Qod created one 
man, one cosmos only, and there is one Catholic and Apostolic Church, and 
one baptism for the whole cosmos. Mia roivw kclBoKikti koL àirooToXic^ rV- 
icXi/o-ta ttrn Koff oXi/r oUovfAiurfc, which continues to preserve to this day the 
faith she received from the Apostles. She is called Catholic, because she is 
spread all over the world. . . . But heresies have received [their teaching] 
neither fiom the Apostles, nor from the disciples of the Apostles, nor 
from the bishops, successors of the Apostles, . . . nor are they established 
everywhere, nor are their churches called Catholic." Then the author 
shows that those heresies originated with the Sadducees, or Simon, et-c, 
and aU the heresiarchs borrowed their doctrines from the philosophers, 
especiaUy from Plato, Aristotle and Hermes Trismegistus. 
» Cf. ** De Anima," 3. » " Praescr." 7. 
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fonnd ; and we who have found the faith, have but one 
thing left: viz. to preserve it. Even supposing we had 
still something to seek after, should we apply for infor- 
mation to the heretics, in whose systems everything is 
either foreign or opposed to " our truth," our regvlafidei t ^ 
Tertollian gives in his own style the articles of this régula 
Jidei, the baptismal symbol received at Carthage.' This, he 
continues, was the rule estabUshed by Christ, a rule that 
raises no questions save those which are put forth by 
heretics and form the very essence of their heresy. Let 
us leave this rule intact, and preserve its order and wording. 
Or, if you find in it anything equivocal or obscure, consult 
some one in the Church, who is learned and experienced, so 
that he may seek with you the light you need. But to 
renuûn in ignorance is still better.' 

However heretics may and actually do object that, after 
all, the régula Jidei is not everything, since there are also 
the Scriptures, that are sources of faith ; and so, they base 
their disputes on the Scriptures. But, replies Tertullian, 
this is precisely what we must not allow them to do : first, 
because the Apostle Paul forbids us to have any discussion 
with heretics ; secondly, because, with the heretics of to-day, 
no one knows what Scriptures they accept, what text they 
read, what interpretation they give : you will gain nothing 
at all from discussion, and the faithful, whom you intend to 
enlighten by disputing before them with the heretics, will 
go away more uncertain than before. It is most unprofit- 
able to discuss the contents of the Scriptures, ^' in quibus 
aut nuUaf aut incerta victoria est, aut pa/r incertas ". One 
question only must be asked : to whom does the deposit of 
faith belong, to whom does the deposit of the Scriptures 
belong ? * 

1 '* Praeecr." 12 : " Nemo inde instrui potest, unde destmitnr : nemo 
ab eo illaminatar a quo contenebratur. Quaeramus ergo in nostro, et a 
nofitrifl, et de nostro, idqae dumtaxat quod salva régula fidei potest in 
quaestionem devenire ", 

*Ih%d, 13. Concerning the value of this text, as representing the 
symbol of Carthage, of. D'Al^s, *< Théologie de TertulUen " (Paris, 1905), 
pp. 256-7, and K. Adam, ''Der Kirchenbegriff Tertullians " (Paderbom, 
1907), pp. 38-40. 

Uhid. 14. Cf. ** De Anima," 2. *Ibid, 15-19. 
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The answer to the question thus put must be an answer 
of fact; for it is of no importance to have proved first 
what Jesus is in relation to God. This alone is of import, 
ance : that, when here below, Jesus taught ; that, among His 
disciples, He chose twelve men, whom He destined to be 
the teachers of nations and whom He sent to the nations, 
to instruct them, and baptize them in the name of the 
Father, the Son and the Holy Ghost. These Apostles 
preached the faith of Jesus first in Judaaa, where they also 
founded Churches; then they went to the nations, and 
preached to them the same doctrine and founded Churches 
in every city ; later on, from these Churches established by 
the Apostles the other Churches received the germ of faith 
and the seed of doctrine ; and this is also done every day by 
the Churches that are being founded in our midst: and 
therefore they too are called Apostolic, because they are the 
ofiEspring of the Apostolic Churches. So, there is a first 
Church founded by the Apostles, from which all otheis 
have sprung. I 

Here Tertullian does but develop the argument of apo- 
stolic succession, as he found it in the works of Irenœus: 
what the Apostles preached, they held from Christ ; and our 
Churches are Apostolic in their origin. In other words : the 

1 " Praescr." 20 : *' Apostoli . . . primo per lud^eam oontestata fide 
in lesum Christum et eocleaiis inatitutis, dehinc in orbem profecti, earn- 
dem doctrinam eiusdem fidei nationibus promolgaTerunt, et proinde 
ecolesias apnd unamquamque ciyitatem oondidenmt, a quibos tradaoem 
fidei et semina doctrinae ceterae exinde eodeeiae mntuatae sont et ootidie 
mutuantur at ecclesiae fiant, ao per hoc et ipeae apostolicae deputantnr 
ut Boboles apostolicarum eodesiarum. Omne genoB ad originem ^nam 
cenaeatnr neoeese eet. Itaque tot ac tantae ecclesiae, ana est ilia ab 
apostolis prima ex qua omnes. Sic omnes prima et apostolicae, dam una 
omnes probant unitatem, dum est illis communicatio pacis, et appellatio 
fratemitatis, et contesseratio hospitalitatis. Quae iura non alia ratio 
regit quam eiusdem saoramenti una traditio. "Praescr.*' 21 : ''Constat 
omnem doctrinam quae cum illis ecdesiis apostolicis, matricibus et 
originalibus fidei, oonspiret veritati deputandam, id sine dubio tenentem 
quod ecclesiae ab apostolis, apostoli a Christo, Christus a Deo aooepit ; 
omnem vero doctrinam de mendacio praeiudicandam, quae sapiat oontn 
yeritatem ecclesiarum et apostolorum et Christi et Dei ". 
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Churches, being Apostolic, bear witness to the Apostles, just 
as the Apostles bear witness to Christ.^ 

Tertnllian has to answer the difficulties which the 
lieretics (in this case, the Mardonites) are wont to urge 
against this familiar argument. Two hypotheses can be 
made: according to the first, the Apostles did not know 
everything, and hence in Scripture and by means of Scrip- 
ture, we may reach depths which they failed to fathom ; ac- 
cording to the second, they did not teach everybody all that 
they knew, and consequently there may be an esoteric tradi- 
tion, more profoimd than the tradition of the Apostolic 
Churches. 

TertuUian accepts neither hypothesis. How could we 
ever believe that Christ concealed anything pertaining to the 
faith from those He was constituting the teachers of man- 
kind ? For instance, how could Peter, who was to be the 
corner-stone of the Church, have been ignorant of anything 
in the domain of faith ? ^ Again, the hypothesis of a secret 
teaching which the Apostles entrusted only to a few privi- 
leged persons, is just as improbable. Nor can it be said, 
either, that the Churches may have misunderstood what was 
taught them by the Apostles.' 

TertuUian is not loth to grant that particular Churches 
may fall into error and need correction : St. Paul styled the 
Galatians foolish, and the Corinthians carnal. Yet, St. Paul 
praised the faith and knowledge of other Churches, that are 
now in perfect harmony with those he formerly corrected : 

1 In the '' De Vizg. vel." 2, TertuUian, when a Montanist» wiU say : 
" Sed eas ego ecdesias proposai, quas et ipei apoetoli vel apostolici viri 
oondidenmt, et pnto ante quosdam ". TertuUian writes thus against 
some Catholics who, like him, were appealing to the authority of the 
Churches founded by Apostles : he recalls that he had invoked this 
authority before they did : an allusion to the passage of the '* De Praeso." 
we hare just quoted. We may look upon these '' quosdam," as certain 
Roman clerics, as is suggested by Habitaok, ''Dogmeng." voL i*, p. 490, 
161, and £. Roum, '* Urkunden aus dem antimontanistisohen Kampfe 
des Abendlandes " (Leipzig, 1895X p- 44. 

* ** Praescr." 22 : " Latuit aliquid Petrum aedificandae Eoclesiae pet- 
ram dictum, claves regni oaelorum consecutum, et solyendi et alligandi 
in oaelis et in terris potestatem ? " 

•JWd. 27. 
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^^ Hodie cum Ulis carreptia uniua institutianis iura mig- 
cent'*'^ Shall we say that all the Churches have erred? 
Shall we suppose that the Holy Ghost, whom Christ was to 
send as the teacher of truth, had no regard for any Church, 
and that He, the Vicar of Christ, failed in His duty and left 
the Churches to think and believe whatever they pleased, 
and otherwise than He Himself was preaching by the 
Apostles?* 

Unanimity of belief, combined with faith in the gnidance 
of the Holy Ghost, is, then, a first proof of the authenticity 
of tradition.' 

This tradition is more ancient than any heresy what- 
ever.^ This tradition was in possession long before men 
spoke of Marcion the Stoic, or of Valentinus the Platonist.^ 
Apelles is even more recent, since Marcion was his master. 
Nigidius, Hermogenes, and a host of others are still living. 
As is self-evident, merely from a chronological point of view, 
that comes from the Lord and is true which is older in tradi- 
tion, whereas what appeared later is strange and false.^ 

The priority of the ecclesiastical tradition is vouched for 
by the fact that the Apostolic Churches prove they truly come 
down from the Apostles : Smyrna claims Polycarp who was 
put there by John, Bome claims Clement who was put there 
by Peter ; so also for the other Churches.^ Let the heretics 

1 " Ptaescr." 27. 

' Ibid, 28 : Nallam [ecdesiam] respexerit Spiritus sanctos, uti earn 
in veritatem deduoeret ['^loan." xiv. 26], ad hoc missus a Chiisto, ad 
hoc postulatuB de patre, ut esset doctor veritatis [*' loan." xv. 26]. Neg* 
lexerit officium Dei villicus, Christi vioarius, sinens ecclesias aliter interim 
inteUegere, aliter credere, quam ipse per apostolos praedicabat. " 

' Ibid, 28 : '* Kullus inter moltos even tus unns est ezitus : 
variasse debuerat error doctrinae eoclesiarum. Ceterum quod apud 
multoB unum invenitur, non est erratum, sed traditum." 

* Ibid. 29. 

" Ibid. 30. The same considerations are urged in the " Adv. 
Marcion." i. 19. And we have seen the same argument developed by 
Olement of Alexandria. 

' Ibid. 31 : '* Ita ex ipso ordine manifestatur id esse dominicum 
et verum, quod sit prius traditum ; id autem extraneum et &lsum, 
quod sit posterius immissum ". 

^ Ibid. 32 : " Edant ergo [haeretid] origines eoclesiarum suarom, 
evolvant oidinem episooporum suorum ita per suooessiones ab initio de- 
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show such a BiaBoxv î^ ^^^7 ^^^ ! If i however, apostolic 
ancestors mast at any cost be found for them, they are to be 
found in the fomenters of errors, condemned by the Apostles 
themselves: the Saddncees, Ebion, Simon, the Nicolaites: 
this is the genealogy of heresies and of their adulterous doc- 
trines.^ If they are bent on crushing us, let them bring 
forward against us the proof we bring forward against them, 
let them show that our Catholic faith is a heresy. But this, 
they cannot do, for it is a fact that we have our priority ; 
that we have been in occupation since the Apostles, and, that 
far from condemning us, the Apostles confirm us in our pro- 
perty. '' Posterior nostra res non est, immo omnibus prior 
est : hoc erit testimonium veritatis ubique occupantis princi- 
patum. Ab apostoUs utique non damnatur, immo def enditur : 
hoc erit indicium proprietatis." ^ 

Tertullian concludes as follows : — 

'^ Si haec ita se habent ut Veritas nobis adiudicetur qui- 
cumque in ea régula incedimus quam Ecclesia ab apostolis, 
apostoli a Christo, Christus a Deo tradidit, constat ratio pro- 
positi nostri definientis non esse admittendos haereticos ad 
ineundam de scripturis provocationem." ^ 

The ^' De Praescriptione " closes with a few thoughts that 
are disconnected with the argument we have been using, but 
deserve notice, because they recall the similar thoughts which 
we have found in Irenseus. Heretics, says Tertullian, have 
no other inspiration than that of Satan. The lack of ecclesi- 
astical discipline, which prevwls among them, is beyond be- 
lief; a like disorder prevails in their preaching. They are 
not unwilling to associate with astrologers, philosophers . . . 
and charlatans. How severely God will deal, on the day of 
judgment, with these adulterers ! " Quid dicent qui Ularn 

currentem, ut primus illeepisoopus aliquem ex apostolis vel apostolicis 
viris qui tamen com apostolis perseveraverit, habuerit auotorem et ante- 
cessorem. Hog enim modo ecclesiae apostolicae census suos deferunt 
..." Compare chapter 36, in which Tertullian comes back to this apos- 
tolicity of the great Churches, especially of the Roman Church ; we shall 
quote it later. The same thoughts are found in ** Adv. Marc." i. 21, m., 
IV. 6. 

^ " Praescr. " 33-4. « Ibid. 35. » jtid, 37. 
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stupraverint advZterio haeretieo virginem traditam a 
Chriatof"^ 

To estimate aright the argument we have been analyang, 
we must first determine how far it depends on the juridical 
theory of prescription. 

I^cription, as described in our modem legal codes, is 
but one kind of prescription in general» as the latter is under- 
stood in the language of Roman Law. For, by prescription, 
the Bomans meant any mode of procedure resorted to by one 
of the parties for stopping at once the opponent's action, and 
duly recorded by the prœtor in the formula that was delivered 
to the judges : briefly, prescription was any plea of exception. 
There can be, of course, various pleas of exception : as r^ards 
ownership, for instance, a plea of exception may consist in 
invoking actual occupancy as a title that bars any action to 
recover, after the lapse of a certain number of years : this is 
called praeacriptio langi temporia.^ Prescription thus based 
on occupancy, is an exception which appears oomparatively 
late ; Gains is unacquainted with it ; we find it mentioned for 
the first time in a rescript of 29 December, 199 a.d. ; and 
the first law that makes it of general observance is enacted 
by Theodosius 11 in the year 424.' It is hardly probable 
that Tertullian applied to theological questions a device of 
legal procedure, which, towards the year 200, was so new 
and so httle known ; he used the juridical term, prcteacriptio, 
most probably, in its oldest meaning, to designate an argu- 
ment disputing the presuppositions of the main point, inter- 
posed to make the discussion of the latter nugatory. 

^ *' Praescr." 41-4. We do not need to say that chaps. 4^53 are no 
part of Tertullian 's work, and are not foand in the best MSS., for instance 
in the '' Codex Agobardinus " (Paris, lat. 1622). They form a " LibeUns 
adversos omnes haereticos" or descriptive catalogue of heresies, which 
dates probably from the first half of the third century. 

'Dx Sayiost, *' Traité de droit romain" (French transL, Paris, 
1846), vol. y. p. 284 and folL ; F. GnuRD, *' Manuel élémentaire de droit 
romain/' fourth edit. (Paris, 1906), p. 299 ; P. Moitokaux, " Hist. litt. de 
l'Afrique chrét" vol. i. (Paris, 1901), p. 304. 

* SAViaNT, p. 293. See the rescript of Severus and Caraoalla, dated 
29 December, 199, in GnuBD, " Textes de Droit romain," p. 187. P. de 
Labbiollb, *' L'Argument de Prescription^" in " Revue d'Hist. et de 
Littr. relig." vol. xi. (1906), p. 431. 
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In fact, if we read attentively the " De Praescriptione 
liaereticormn/' we easily perceive that Tertnllian's argument 
on the previous question is just the argument from tradition. 
In reality — to quote Monceaux' appropriate remark — ^'his 
proof is the proof from tradition, to which the defenders of 
Catholicism have always appealed. The Greek controvendal- 
ists of the second century had already fought Gnostic specula- 
tions in the name of the teaching of the Apostles, regularly 
handed down from generation to generation, and kept intact 
in the one doctrine of the Church. But here, as in all his 
apologetic works, Tertullian strengthens the method by the 
rigour of his argumentation, and extends considerably its 
bearing, by applying to the controversy the procedure of juris- 
prudence." ^ I may be allowed to change slightly the last 
words of Monceaux' sentence : Tertullian has a logical rigour 
of ai^umentation which neither IrensBus nor any one else 
possessed before him : and augments not its significance but 
its force by giving it an appearance of novelty through the 
application to controversy of the language of the forum.^ 

Let us reconstitute TertuUian's argument. The authentic 
faith is that which is contained in the regvlafidei common 
to all the churches : hence this rule of faith must be pre- 
ferred to any opposite contention which the heretics may 
claim to justify either by Scripture or by philosophy. 

This Tertullian proves first by means of a principle we 
have already met with in Irenssus, the authentic tradition 
is that which does not vary. This principle he expresses 
in epigrammatic form : '' Quod apud multoa umum in- 
r}enitur, non est erratu/m, aed tradituTa *\ TertuUian does 
not lay stress on perpetuity in time, he appeals to the 
subsisting unanimity only, and, as he is opposing living 
heretics, he does not speak precisely of unanimity, but of a 
faith common to many, " a>pud multoa vmwn ". Later on, 
Vincent of Lerins will not preserve, in his over-rigid canon, 
the shades of meaning so carefully respected here by Tertullian. 
Secondly, Tertullian invokes another argument in proof of the 
agreement of the actual teaching of the churches with the 

^ MoNGKAUX, vol. I. pu 331 ; Db Lab&iollb, '* Tertullien, De Praescr.'' 
(Paris, 1907), p. XXV. 

'See especially ** Fraescr." 73. 

18 
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teaching of the Apostles : the aid of the Holy Spirit was pro- 
mised by the Saviour to the disciples who believed in Him, 
until the end of the ages : if all the churches had erred, what 
had become of that aid ? ^ Thirdly — and this is stiictly Ihe 
argument of the Apostolic succession, the one which IrenAus 
has so fully developed — Tertullian appeals to the fact thai 
all the great Churches are Apostolic in their origin, and there- 
fore the tradition common to those Churches is also Apostolic. 
On this theme Tertullian writes an eloquent page, which 
manifestly draws its inspiration from the work of St. Irenieus." 
Tertullian then does not appeal to the praeacriptio Umgi 
temporis? He uses, it is true, the following expressions 
which have been misunderstood : " Mea est posaeasiOj oLim 
poasideo " ; but he does not appeal to this actual and ancient 
possession, as entitUng him to dismiss the claims of heretics ; 
for he adds immediately : '* Haheo origines jirmcLa^ ab ipais 
auctoribua quorv/m, fuit res : ego sn/m haeres apostoloru/m. 
Sicut caverunt testamento suo^ suyiU fidei comm^isertLtU, 
sicut adiwravemntf ita teneo ". ^ The property is proved to 

^ Adam, " Kirchenbegrifl^" p. 34, diatinguiBhes, as we do, the three 
proofs of Tertullian : the first and the third rest on facts, the second rests 
on a doctrine of faith, I mean, the aid of the Holy Ghost : a proof toiiidied 
upon already by IrenoBUS (m. 24, 1). Later on Novatian alao will intist 
on the aid given to the Church by the Spirit (*'De Trinitate," 2d): 
" Unus et idem Spiritus qui in prophetis et apostolis, nisi quoniam ibi ad 
momentum, hie semper. . . . Hie est qui ipsorum [^ discipulorum] ani- 
mes mentesque firmayit, qui euangelica sacramenta distinxit, qui in ipais 
illuminator rerum divinarum fuit. . . . Hic est qui prophetas in ecdeata 
oonstituit, magistros erudit, linguas dirigit, virtutes et sanitates facit . . . 
quaeque alia sunt charismatum dona componit et digerit. . . . Hie est 
qui operatur ex aquis secundam natiyitatem, semen quoddam diWni 
generis. . . . Hie est qui . . . sectas repellit, regulam veritatis expedit, 
haeretiooB revincit, improbos foras expuit, euangelia custodit. ... In 
hoc Spiritu positus nemo . . . alia et sacrilega décréta oonstituit. . . . 
[Hie] ecolesiam inoorruptam et inyiolatam perpetu» yirginitatis aanctitate 
custodit." 

" "Praescr." 36 ; lamr. m. 3. 

'Nor does he make such an appeal in the other books where he 
** prescribes" against heretics. Those texts are given by Db Labeiollb 
in the article quoted, pp. 426-7. ''Adv. Marc." i, 1, 9, 21, 22 ; m, 1, 
3, IV. 4, 5, 10,38, V. 19; "Adv. Hermpg." 1; "Adv. Praxean," 2; 
" De Game Ghristi," 2. 

«"Praescr." 37. Cf. "Soorpiace," 9: " haereditarii disoipuli et 
apoetolici seminis frutioes ". 
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136 legitimately in the hands of its actual occupant by the 
^ery titles which prescription if unsupported would have 
-to supply : for the occupant aflSrms that he holds his pro- 
perty on the title of inheritance and he produces the will : 
lie shows that there is a legacy, and thus gives a full and 
direct proof of his right of property, a proof which a prae^ 
scriptio langi temporia would have rendered unnecessary. 

Thus presented, the argument from tradition demon- 
strates the legitimacy of the inherited faith : any doctrine 
contrary to that régula fidei is rightly condemned by the 
bare fact that it arose later than the doctrine that is Apostolic. 
We have thus against heresy a praescriptio Tiovitatia which 
is a corollary of the positive and direct authentication of the 
Apostolic faith, already given.i The controversialists of the 
seventeenth century, who held in such honour the argument 
from prescription— as it is generally called— can claim Ter- 
tullian as their forerunner, inasmuch as he opposed to the 
heretics this praescriptio novitatis,^ 

However, he realized that the authentication of the regvla 
Adei by the tradition is a general proof that does not dispense 
from a careful study of the various circumstances and details : 
as also that the pra^eaeriptio novitatia dismisses at once the 
claims of heretics, but does not dispense with the necessity 
of solving their objections. This Tertullian wisely and frankly 
acknowledges at the close of the '^ De Praescriptione," where 
he sums up his whole argument thus : ^^ Sed nunc qvAdem 
generaliter actum, est a nobis adversus om/nes haereses^\ 
He has shown how, in the name of the praescriptio novitatis 
— a corollary of the thesis on the apostolicity of the rule of 
faith — ^we must refuse to dispute with heretics about the 
Scriptures ; but he adds presently : If Qod in His grace per- 
mit, '^ etia/m spedaliter qwibusdam respondebimus ".' Ire- 
nœus followed the same method. Like him, Tertullian will 
make a thorough criticism of Marcionism, and write against 

1 Against TertuUian, after he became a Montanist, Oatholics will 
urge precisely that prescription of novelty : " Novitatem igitur abiectant 
. . ,'* **De Jejimio," 1. The treatise "De Jejunlo" was composed 
after the year 213. 

spiacQB, "Prael. dogm." vol. i. p. 246; Babdsithxwsb, toL ii. 
p. 360. 

«**Prae8cr."44. 

18* 
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Hermogenes, against the followers of Apelles and Valentiniifi, 
against Prazeas. Truth is that which is a primorciio ; heresy 
is that which is recent; hence without undertaking any 
further detailed examination, '^ «itie retractaty. doctrvnarwn^ 
we reject heresy straight off. However, this method, when 
applied to religious questions, and when applied exclusively 
and always to those questions, tends to inspire a legitimate 
distrust.^ Although the novelty of a doctrine suffices to 
judge it, yet, if we wish effectively to forewarn the minds of 
men against its surprises, and to avoid the appeazanoe of 
condemning it without adequate knowledge, we must examine 
it in detail.* 

The " De Piaescriptione haereticorum " has the merit of 
setting in the clearest light the truth that the Church is 
above all a society whose teaching is authoritative and whose 
authority is apostolic. 

On this point Tertullian is absolutely at one with Irenœus 
and Clement of Alexandria. But with what force and in- 
cisiveness he can express his thoughts I He sets before us 
the Apostles journeying through the world, and announcing 
to the nations the same doctrine of the same faith : ^' In orbem 
profeeti, eamdem doetrina/m eiuadem fidei nationibua pro- 
mvlgaverunt ". In each city a Church is founded ; but all 
these Churches are knit together by the bond of their 
common Apostolic origin. Hence their abiding unity : how- 
ever numerous they are, however great, «they all bear 
witness to their unity by their peaceful inter-communion, 
their sense of brotherhood, their interchange of hospitality — 
rights which no other law sustains save the one tradition of 
the self -same faith.*' ' 

But neglecting the polemical standpoint, which for tac- 
tical reasons Tertullian assumes in the *' De Piaescriptione," 
let us study his conception of the living teaching authority : 

i"Adv. Marcion."!. 1. 

* '* Adv. Praxean/' 2 : '* . . . id esse verum quodcunque primam, id 
ease adulterum quodcunque posterius. Sed aalva ista praeacripttone, 
ubique tamen propter mstructionem et munitionem quorundam dandus 
est etiam retraotatibos locus, vel ne yideatur unaquaeque pervexsitaa 
non examinata, sed praeiudicata damnari." 

•"Prae8cr."aO. 
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^^ Gro through the Apostolic Churches, in which the very seats 
of the Apostles, at this very day, preside in their place. . . . 
Art thou near Achaia? Thou hast Corinth. If thou art not 
far from Macedonia, thou hast Philippi, thou hast Thes- 
salonica. If thou canst travel in Asia, thou hast Ephesus. 
But if thou art near to Italy, thou hast Borne, where we also 
have an authority close at hand. Happy Church on which 
the Apostles poured out all their doctrine, together with 
their blood : where Peter had a like passion with the Lord ; 
where Paul was crowned with a death like that of John [the 
Baptist] ; where the Apostle John was plunged into boiling 
oil, and suffered nothing ! . . . Let us see what she [Borne] 
has learned, what taught, what she has certified in common 
with the Churches of Africa. She acknowledges one only 
God, the Creator of the universe; Christ Jesus the Son 
of God the Creator, bom of the Virgin Mary ; the resurrec- 
tion of the flesh. She joins the Law and the Prophets 
with the Gospels and thence drinks in her faith. That 
faith she seals with the water, clothes with the Holy Spirit, 
feeds with the Eucharist ; she exhorts to martyrdom ; and 
she receives no one save in accordance with this rule: 
" adveravs hanc inatittUionem neminem recipit ".^ Speak- 
ing of all the Churches, Tertullian had already said : ^^ Umvs 
inetitiUionis iv/ra miseent ".^ 

Baptism is the Sacrament through which we become 
Christians : we are fishes after the pattern of Jesus, our 

1 ** Praescr." 36. This is the weU-known passage : '< Si Italiae ad- 
iaoes, habes Bomam unde nobis quoqae auctoritas praesto est. Ista quam 
f elix eoclesia, cui totaxn doctruoam apostoli cam sanguine sao profudemnt, 
abi Petros passioni dominicae adaequatur, nbi Paolus loannis exita coro- 
nator. . . . Yideamos quid didioerit^ quid docuerit, quid cum africanis 
quoque eoclesiis oontestetur." Compare '* Adv. Marcion." iv. 5, where 
Tertullian speaks of the Romans to whom " euangelium et Petrus et Paulus 
sanguine quoque suo signatum reliquerunt. " D' Alias, ''Tertullien," p. 
216 : ** TertuUian did not speak as plainly [as Irenœus] of the nature of 
the prerogatives vested in the see of Rome. However, he emphasizes the 
primacy of Peter. He speaks of Peter as the foundation of the Church, 
the depositary of the keys of the kingdom of Heaven, and as the one to 
whom has been awarded full power to bind and to loose. . . . [The 
Church of Rome] is the mother of the African Churches ; she appears as 
the centre of unity by her doctrine and action," 

» *« Praescr," 27- 
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symbolical IX&TS, and, like fishes, we are bom in waier.^ 
Baptism is conferred by means of a formula the few words 
of which when pronomiced snfBice to work the stupendoos 
miracle of regeneration.^ These few words consist in the 
invocation of the Father, of the Son, and of the Holy Ghoet 
C^De Bapt."6). TertnUian affirms that the formnla of 
Baptism implies by logical connexion the mention of the 
Church : ^' . . . Neeesaario adicitwr Eceleaiae Tnentia, 
qfumia/m ubi treSy id est Pater et FUiua et Spiritus sanehiA, 
ibi EcoUsiOj qwbe triv/m corpus eat ** {ibicL). He has said else- 
where that to invoke the Father, in the Lord's prayer, is to 
invoke also the Son, and not to forget the Mother: ^^Ke 
mater quidem Eccleaia praeteritwr : si quidem in Filio et 
Patre mater reeog7ioseitv/ry de qua eonstcU et pairis etJUii 
nomen **} According to TertulUan, one is baptized implicitly 
in Eeeleaiam. 

After the immersion, the new Christian is anointed: 
^^Egreaei de lavacro perungimv/r'* ("De Bapt." 7). He 
then receives the imposition of hands ; and at the same time 
the Holy Ghost, earnestly entreated to come down, descends 
on the body which has been cleansed and blessed (8). After 
this rite, he is admitted to pray with those who now are his 
brethren. Tertullian sets before our eyes the newly bap- 
tized coming out of baptism and praying for the first time 
in the Church : " . . . primas manus apud Matrem, cuin 
fratribus aperitis'' (20). Outside the Church there is no 
baptism ; for there is but one Baptism, just as there is but 
one Church, and one Christ. Heretics have not the same 
Christ as we have, nor the same baptism. How could there 
be two Christs, or two baptisms ? " [Baptiamum] cum rite 
non habeantj sine dubio non habent" ^ In their counter- 

» " De Baptismo," 1. 

' Ibid, 2 : '* homo in aquam demissus et inter pauca verba tinctus ". 

* Ibid. 6. See Lufton's note, ' * Tertall. De Bapt" (Cambridge, 1908), 
p. 19. " De Orat." 2. — On the Church as our mother, see " Adv. Biarcion." 
n.4, ni.24, iv.ll, v.4; "De Bapt."20; "De Monog. " 6 and 7 ; "Ad 
JMjfft." 1. — On the Church as assooiated with the three Persons of the 
Trinity, see HnroLTT. '* Contra Noet." 18. On this point, at least with 
Tertullian, a strange and somewhat obscure conception prevailed. 

*Ibid, 16 : *'Sed de isto plenius iam nobis in graeco digestum 
est ". This is an allusion to the Ghreek edition of the " Do Baptismo " 
previously issued by Tertullian. 
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f eit and weak faith, heretics baptize " in ivdieiwm,*' whilst, 
in their genuine faith, tme Christians baptize " in aalutem " 
(10). ^'Dandi quidem habet ins summns saceidos, qui est 
episcopuB. Dehinc presbyteri et diaconi, non tamen sine 
episcopi auctoritate, propter Ecclesiae honorem. Quo salvo, 
salva pax est. Alioquin etiam laicis ius est. . . . Sed quanto 
magis laicis disciplina verecundiae et modestiae incumbit, 
ciini ea maioribus competat, ne sibi assumant dicatum epis- 
copis officium. Episcopatus aemulatio schismatum mater 
est" ("De Baptismo," 17). 

The Church is a hierarchical society : the laity are sub- 
ordinate to the deacons and to the priests ; and these, to the 
bishop : all — the laity as well as the minores, i.e. deacons 
and priests — must respect the bishop.^ Only on these con- 
ditions can peace and unity be preserved. Woe to the priests 
who usurp the episcopal office, for these rivalries give rise to 
deplorable schisms. The bishop is vested with the sove- 
reignty of authority and order : he may be rightly called a 
"8ttmmtt8 sacerdos": a title given formerly only to the 
Jewish High Priest at Jerusalem. The first bishops were 
established by the Apostles.^ In each Church, none are pro- 
moted to the "orcîo ecclesidaticua " ^ without receiving the 
testimony of all : " Praesident probati qwique seniores^ hono- 
rem istv/m nan pretio, sed tesiimonio adepti : neque enim 
pretio tUla res Dei constat '\* li convicted of a grave fault, 
a presbyter may be deposed.^ Presbyters alone — ^to the ex- 
clusion of laymen — may exercise, in union with the bishop, 
the " sacerdotalia rmmera " : * viz. teach, baptize and cele- 

^ Cf. '* De Praescr." 42 : '' [Haeretici] nee sais praesidibos reyeren- 
tiam noverunt. . . . Schisma est unitas ipsis." 

»"De Praescr." 32. Cf. "De Fuga," 13; "Adv. Marcion." 
IV. 5. 

'I find the expression ordo ecclesiastieiu in the "De idolol." 7. 
True, in this passage, Tertullian, still Catholic, expresses his indignation 
at the fact that Christians not thoroughly converted are received among 
the clergy : " Adleguntur in ordinem ecclesiasticum artifices idol- 
orum I " 

*"Apol."39. 

>"De Bapt" 17: "Sciant in Asia presbyterum, . . . convictum 
atqae confessum, . . . loco decessisse". Cf. " Ad Uxor." i. 7« 

» " Praescr." 41. 
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brate the Eucharist.^ The presbyters, the bishop being with 
them, are the intercessors to whom the penitent goes, kneel- 
ing before them as a suppliant soliciting forgiveness.^ To the 
bishop belongs the right of pardoning those penitents whose 
sins can be remitted.' If the sinner's offence is so great thai 
it requires expulsion from the Church, the sentence is giyen 
by the bishop after mature examination : ^* Nam et iudicatwr 
magno cwm pondère^ ... ai qw8 ita deliquerit ut a corn- 
rnvmicatione orationia et eonventua et omnis sancti com- 
merdi rdegetv/r ".* 

Heresies necessarily cut themselves off from this com- 
munity of life and doctrine ; they are the bitter wild olive- 
tree that springs from the kernel of the olive ; or again, the 
barren and useless wild fig-tree, that springs from the seed 
of the fig : though they spring from our stock, they are not 
of our family,^ and we must break with them, just as we 
do with pubhc sinners.^ ^^ Haeretiei nvllum habeni con- 
sortium noatrae diaoiplinde, quoa extraneoe tUique testatur 
ipsa ademptio comrawnicationia^* ? The right to teach, 
which belongs to the bishop and to his presbyterium, involves, 
as its complement, the right to condenm error and proscribe 
the heretic. 

These, then, are the ideas of Tertullian, the Catholic. 
Yet the same impetuous dialectician, who has so forcibly in- 

> '* Viig. veL" 9 : '^ Non permittitur mulieri in ecoloBia loqoi [1 Cor. 
XIV. 34], sad nee dooere, neo tinguere, nee offerre, neo uUius viiilis muneiis 
nedum saoerdotalis officii sortem sibi yindicare ". 

' De Paenit. " 9 : *' . . . presbyteris adyolvi et caris Doi adgenicolaii ". 
Cf. ''De Padicit." 13. This attitude of snppliants had given rise to a 
peculiar calumny, of which some use may be made for the history of the 
penitential discipline. Habnack, ''Mission," vol. i. p. 410. 

'"De Pudicit." 18: ". . . levioribus delietis, veniam ab episoopo 
consequi poterit". The sins that are not Uvwra are enumerated by 
Tertullian, whilst stUl a Catholic, in" De Idololatria," 1 ; " De Bapi." 4 ; 
" Apolog." 2 and 11 : "De Spectac. " 3 and 20. Cf. D'AlÂs, " TertnUien," 
pp. 272-5. 

* " Apol." 39. To pronounce excommunication is '^ in praesidentis 
officio ". "De Pudicit. " xnr. 16. 

» " Praescr." 36. 

'"De Jejun." 1 : " . . . dum quaque ex parte anathema audiamu» 
qui aliter adnuntiamus *\ 

' " De Bapt" 16. 
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siBted that the mark of Catholicism is above all ^^ einsdem 
sacramenti tuna traditio,*' came to plead on behalf of private 
inspiration and individual charisms. 

n. 

The work " De Yirginibns velandis " was composed be- 
tween the years 208 and 211, when Tertullian had not yet 
broken with the Church. The occasion that gave rise to this 
short treatise is in appearance insignificant, but the funda- 
mental issue it raises is identical with that raised in the 
Paschal controversy. Between two Biblical interpretations, 
tradition decides ; but in case two traditions conflict, how is 
the question to be settled ? We must choose, he says, be- 
tween two customs. According to one custom, virgins have 
to wear a veil ; according to the other, they are not obliged 
to wear it : the former custom prevails in many Churches of 
Greece, and the latter, in the Churches founded by the 
Apostles or their immediate disciples. We cannot say that 
this latter custom is " foreign." since those are not ^^ foreigners 
with whom we are in the communion of peace and brother- 
hood " : their faith is our faith : we are all but one and the 
same Church.^ 

We must not forget that there is custom and custom. 
A custom may arise from ignorance or from simple-minded- 
ness, then obtain recognition through the duration of time 
(per av^cesaitmem) , and afterwards be unlawfully arrayed 
against truth. Christ said : ^^ I am the truth ". He did not 
say: '^I am the custom". The rule of faith, alone, can 
neither change nor be improved. > Whilst on the one hand, 
this rule of faith must be kept as inviolable as a law, on the 
other hand, all that pertains to discipline and Christian life 

I'^De Virgin. yeland."2: "... non extnneorum, cum quibua 
sdlioet oommonicamus ius paots et nomen fratemitatiB. Una nobis et 
illis fides unus Dens, idem Ohristos, eadem laTacri saoramenta. Semel 
dixerim, una Ecolesia sumus." Cf. " Praescr." 20. The Church founded 
by the Apostles which Tertullian has in mind, is surely the Roman 
Church. 

' Ibid, 1 : ** HaeTesim non tarn novitas quam Veritas revinoit : 
quodcumque adversus yeritatem sapit, hoc erit haeresis, etiam vetns 
oonsuetudo". We are rather far from the '* praescriptio novitatis '*. 
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admits of corrections and innovations, inasmuch as it is the 
mission of Divine grace to labour for the progress of souls to 
the end of time ; ^ for, just as Satan is constantly working 
and daily adding to the mass of wickedness, so too the woik 
of God never stops, or ceases to advance, the more so that 
the Lord has sent the Paraclete, in order that He might 
enlighten human infirmity which could not comprehend all 
at once, and in order that the sajne Paraclete, being Christ's 
vicar, might gradually perfect discipline.' Hence, Tertullian 
acknowledges, side by side with the intangible &ith, an 
uncea»sing action of the Spirit. 

^^ Quae est ergo Paracleti administratio nisi haec, quod 
disciplina dirigitur, quod Scripturae revelantur, quod intdlec- 
tus ref ormatur, quod ad meliora proficitur?" C'De Yiigin. 
vel" 1) 

These expressions contain certain obscurities which we 
must clear up. The work of the Holy Ghost here referred 
to, is not that which He did before the coming of Christ, but 
that which He does now when, being sent by the glorified 
Christ, He supplies His place in the Church. By this Holy 
Spirit, Christian life is daily ruled and reformed : for has 
not Tertullian just told us that all pertaining to discipline 
may be corrected and improved ? By the Spirit the mind, 
too, may be enlightened and corrected, as well as the con- 
duct. By the Spirit also, through an action intermediate 
between these two, "Scrip^twœ reveian^ur," Scriptures 
(manifestly such as are new and inspired), are revealed.' 
Hence revelation is not as yet concluded, it still continues, 
daily growing richer as a tree which daily expands. Bat 
revelation continues within the sphere of discipline and of 
Christian life, not in that of belief, since the rule of faith 

1 *' De Virgm. yeland." 1 : " Hao lege fidei manente, cetera iam dis- 
ciplinae et converHationis admittunt novitatem oorrectioniB, opérante 
Bcilioet et profioiente usqae in finem gratia Dei ". 

' Ibid, :'*... cum propterea Paiadetom miserit Dominus, at quo- 
niam humana mediocritas omnia semel capere non poterat, paulatim 
dirigeretur et ordinaretur et ad perfectom perduceretiir diaoiplina ab iUo 
▼icario Domini Spiritu sancto ". 

"'Quae est eigo Paracleti administratio nisi haec, quod discipiinA 
dirigitur, quod Scripturae revelantur, quod intellectua reformatur, quod 
ad meliora proficitur ? " Cf. *' De Monogam." 4. 
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remains such as it was established by Christ. Hence we 
can say that righteousness was first rudimentary ; then the 
Iiaw and the Prophets brought it to a sort of childhood ; the 
Gospel to youth ; and the Paraclete brings it to maturity. 

*^ Nunc per Paracletum componitur in maturitatem : hie 
erit solus a Ghristo magister et dicendus et verendus. Non 
enim ab se loquitur, sed quae mandantur a Christo. Hie 
solus antecessor, quia solus post Christum. Hunc qui rece- 
perunt, veritatem consuetudini anteponunt. Hunc qui au- 
dierunt usque nunc, non olim, prophetantem, virgines 
contegunt." ^ 

In this question of discipline — ^viz. whether or not young 
women have to be veiled — Tertullian opposes to the custom 
of the Apostolic Churches the truth revealed by the new 
prophets, through the Spirit, who does not speak of Him- 
self, but announces what Christ gives Him to announce 
(John XVI. 13), and is also the only Master whom Christ 
gives us to recognize and revere. 

In the '' De Anima" (208-211), we have the description 
of a scene of prophetism, that takes place at Carthage, in the 
open Church and before the clergy. A Christian lady of the 
city, the recipient of the charisms of revelation, passes into 
this extraordinary state, generally on Sundays whilst the 
liturgical synaxis is going on : she converses then with the 
angels, nay, at times, vnth the Lord Himself ; she sees or 
hears mysteries. The matter of her visions relates to the 
liturgy: lessons, psalmody, homilies, prayers. One day, 
Tertullian relates, he and others had discoursed about the 
soul, whilst this Christian woman was rapt in spirit. When 
the synaxis was over and the people had been dismissed, 
she was asked what she had seen '^ Nam et dMgentiasime 
digeruntv/r^ ut etiam probentv/r,'' ^ — and she answered that 

> " De Yirgin. vel." 1. The expression '* hie solus cmUeessor ** alludes 
to the fact that Catholics bring forward the authority of the presbyters 
and bishops of old: **Tempora et antecessores opponunt" (*'De Virg. 
vel." 2). '*Sed neo inter oonsuetudines dispioere voluenint Uli sanctis- 
simi antecessores " (ibid. 3). Tertullian has become entirely averse to any 
mention of the traditional magisteriwn : his chief thought is now of the 
Spirit, and the Spirit alone. 

3 The prophetic texts quoted by Tertullian may be found in D'Albb, 
** TertuUien," p. 452. 
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she had seen a soul in bodily shape. Tertnllian has no 
doubt whatever that this is a snpematoral revelation folly 
guaranteed.^ 

This revelation regarding the nature of the son! proves 
that the Paraclete cannot limit EUs action to discipline alone, 
and that, notwithstanding Tertullian's previous assertions, 
it extends even to matters of doctrine, as had already been 
sufficiently suggested by the visions of Perpétua and 
Saturus, which are preserved in the " Passio " of St. 
Perpétua and of St. Félicitas, which dates from the year 203. 
In this way will be formed a new variety of Gnosticism, 
claiming to be inspired by the Paraclete : ^^ He [the Holy 
Ghost] has accordingly now dispersed all the equivocatk>ns 
of the past, and the pretended parables, by a full and dear 
explanation of all the mysteries, through the new prophecy, 
which descends in copious streams from the Paraclete."* 

So speaks Tertullian, during the years 208-211. 

The Church had disowned the energumens, Montanus 
and his two prophetesses : but a decision has yet to be taken 
concerning prophetism itself, and its claim to be a continua- 
tion of revelation. It seems that this question remained 
long unanswered. Certainly, even before the year 213, 
Tertullian speaks with harshness of those Christians who do 
not accept the new prophecy : he calls them pay chid* whilst 
he calls spiritcUea, those who acknowledge the charism of 
the Spirit — in allusion to the text of St. Paul, who affirms 
that the carnal man does not receive what is from the 
Spirit of God. In the year 211, in the "De Corona," he 
adopts an insulting tone : he maintains that his opponents 

i*«DeAnima/'9. 

' '' De BefloiT. camis," 63. The text of the '' Ftmio " of Si. Per- 
pétua and St. Félicitas may be found in Mionb, ''P. L." toL m. pp. 13- 
60, and inBoBuraoK, '^ The Passion of St. Perpétua'" (Cambridge, 1S91). 
The original text is the Latin, but its author is not Tertullian. At tiie 
time of the martyrdom of St. Perpétua and her companions, there is 
eyidently, in the Christian community of Carthage, an intense outborst 
of the spirit of vision and revelation ; but we cannot say that Montanism 
strictly so called had a share in this extraordinary phenomenon. 

"<Adv. Marcion." iv. 22 (about the year 207-20S). <*AdT. 
Praxean," 1 : '^Et nos quidem postea agnitio Paradeti et defensio dis- 
iunxit a psychicis ". 
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are retrograding towards apostasy. "Clearly nothing re- 
mains but that those should refuse martyrdom also, who 
have rejected the prophecies of the same Holy Spirit " that 
makes martyrs.^ Hence we cannot say that the formal 
condenmation of the prophecies must have taken place at 
the beginning of the year 213, between the composition of 
the treatise " Ad Scapulam '* and that of the treatise " De 
Foga " : this condemnation is a well-ascertained fact, but ex- 
cept that it occurred about the year 210, no precise date 
can be given. 

St. Jerome wrote that Tertullian had been goaded into 
Montanism by the harsh proceedings of the Boman ec- 
clesiastics: ^^Invidia et contv/mdiia elericarum RomaTKie 
eeoleaiœ ad Montani dogToa delapaiua'*.^ Although when 
speaking of the Boman ecclesiastics Jerome is always under 
suspicion of not being impartial, he can hardly have made 
this statement without some ground, and it may have been 
suggested by the reading of Tertullian's now lost treatise 
"De Extasi," written after the year 213. Were that so, 
it would furnish a proof that the new prophecy was con- 
demned by the Boman Church. 

As a matter of fact, the Boman authorities had been on 
their guard for a long time against the new prophets, an 
attitude in which they were in perfect agreement with the 
tradition. If Pope Eleutherius hesitated for a moment to 
repudiate the prophecies of Montanus, Priscilla and Maxi- 
miUa, when reminded of the sentiments of the Boman 
bishops, his predecessors, he determined to issue his con- 
demnation.' The " Muratorianum " forbids the "Shep- 
herd " of Hermas to be read at the public readings of the 
Church, because he cannot be reckoned among the Prophets, 
whose number is complete, "... neque inter prophetas 

1 " De Coroiia/' 1. 

"'De Virifl inl." 59. The reader may remember that Hippolytus, 
a Roman ecolesiastic, composed a Htpl xapMr/Mira»v àirofrrokucrf rrapàdoo'iç» 
It is believed that in the ** De Monogamia," Tertullian opposée St. Hip- 
polytos. BoLFFS, ** Urkunden," p. 69. 

'TxBTULL. *^ Adv. Praxean," 1 : " . . . praedecessorum eiusauctori- 
tates defendendo ". We have already seen (p. 283) the importance that 
was attached to the '^anteoeeaores". By auctariiaUêj decisions, docu- 
ments may be meant. 
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campletos numéro, neque inter apostolus''} These words 
suggest that the ^^ prophetical '* question was no longer as to 
the character of the prophecies of Montanos and others, bnt 
as to whether or not the Biblical Canon was closed. Aboat 
the year 200, the Churches felt they could not hesitate to 
give an affirmative answer ; and probably there came from 
Borne a solenm judgment, of which we have an echo in the 
'' Muratorianum " : private revelations — such as those con- 
tained in the " Shepherd " of Hermas, which was held in 
great esteem in Bome — ^might preserve their private value, 
but Scripture alone was canonical. The severe measures of 
the Boman Church against the new prophecy so dear to 
TertuUian, were doubtless adopted by the other Churches, 
particularly in Africa : thus we may accoimt for the insult- 
ing allusions to the hierarchy which TertuUian will hence- 
forth allow himself to make. 

Is it lawful to flee in the time of persecution, he asks 
in the '^De Fuga". For the ^^ spiritual," this question 
raises no difficulty whatever : he does not flee. Nor does 
it trouble the Catholics, either : they flee, so cold and frivol- 
ous is their faith ! Their leaders can teach them only bow 
to retreat: ^' Their leaders themselves — ^I mean the very 
deacons, and presbyters, and bishops — take to flight ".^ Do 
you feel any scruples ? ''So much the worse for you, if, 
by not accepting the Paraclete, the guide to all truth, you 
have become embarrassed in regard to other questions."' 
You have thrust aside the Paraclete, and received instead a 
most worldly spirit: ''Apparently, the Apostles founded 
and with so much foresight organized the episcopate, that 

' Zahn, " GrundrisB," p. 78. Compare '* Philoaophoumena," vm. 
19. 

3 ** De Fuga," 11 : '* Sad cum ipsi auctores, id est ipai diaooni, pies- 
byteri et epiBoopi fugiunt, quomodo laicus inteUegere poterit. ... Of . 
'^De Corona," 1 : *'Noyi et pastores eorum, in pace leones, in praelio 
oervofi ". 

'ibid. 1 : ". . . Paracletum non recipiendo dedactorem omnia Teh* 
tatis". Cf. 14: '^Piaracletus neoeasarios deductor omnium yeritatam 
. . . quem qui non reoeperant," etc ''De Jejon." 10: ''Puadeto 
duoe universae veritatis *\ 
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bishops might be able to enjoy in security the revenues of 
their kingdom under pretext of administering it".^ 

The very violence of these attacks attests the strength of 
the episcopal authority. Henceforth the bishops gather to- 
gether in councils, at least in Greek-speaking countries, to 
deliberate in common about the interests of the Church at 
large.^ As we shall see presently, the African bishops will 
not delay to do likewise. The whole ecclesiastical discip- 
line, and even more so the teaching and safe-keeping of the 
doctrine, is in the hands of the bishops.^ Because the bishops 
have not accepted the ^' new prophecy," Tertullian will not 
forgive them. The " Psychics," he writes, strive to set bounds 
to the divine action itself: ^^Palos termÎTialea figitia Deo*\* 
He sees in the episcopal authority both a restraining power, 
against which he rebels, and a relaxing power, which pro- 
vokes his indignation. The Apostle forbids bishops to enter 
into a second marriage, and behold among the Psychics, 
bishops take another wife: ^^ Qiu}t et digami praeaident 
apud voSj inaultantea utique apoatolof*' The Holy Ghost 
had clearly foreseen that one day bishops would exclaim: 
" Omma lioent epiacopia ".^ 

These last words prepare us for the outbursts which 

1 '< De Fuga," 13 : " Hanc episcopatui foimam Apostoli providentius 
condidezunt, at regno buo securi frui possent sub obtentu procurandi." 

' *' De Jejim." 13 : " Aguntur per Graecias ilia certis in locia concilia 
ex aniversis eoclesiia per quae et altiora quaeque in commune tractantur, 
et ipsa repraeaentatio totius nominis christian! magna veneratione cele- 
bratur ". 

'W^itness the excommunication pronounced against Theodotus by 
Pope Victor, and known to us through the testimony of St. Hippolytus, 
in EUBSB. '' H. E." v. 28, 9 : â<f>opi(r6évro9 rrjftKOiwviaç vir6 BUropoç rov tot€ 
tmoKÂirav, Cf. " Philosophoum." vn, 26. 

* " De Jejun." 11. Rolffs, " Urkunden," pp. 42-9, surmises that in 
the " De Jejunio," Tertullian is answering a written work, perhaps a kind 
of edict» that emanated from the Roman Church and had been issued by 
Pope CallistuB. This document condemned the fasts and abstinences im- 
posed by the rigorists of the time, whether Marcionites or Montanists. 
In pp. 31-6, Bolfb attempts to reconstruct the document from the allu- 
sions of the "De Jejunio". We may note this Roman declaration: 
" oonstitnta sunt sollemnia huio fidei [ieiunia] scripturis vel more maiorum, 
nihilque obaervationis amplius adiciendum ob illicitum innovationis " 
[<* De Jejun." 13]. Compare Pope Stephen's *' Nihil innovetur ". 

» •* De Monog." 12. Cf. ** De Pudidt" l 15. 
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brought Tertollian's career to a close, the " De Pudicita '* 
(between the years 217-222). The circtunstances xinàet 
which that pamphlet was published are so well known that 
we need not record them here. It is enough to say tiiat it 
is aimed directly at the Boman Bishop, Pope Gallistus. In 
order the better to proclaim the primacy of the Spirit, Ter- 
tullian assails the most Apostolic of all Churches, that to 
which he had paid, like Irensaus, so glorious a tribute. '^ I 
hear that an edict has been brought to the knowledge of the 
faithful and a peremptory one too. The ' Fontif ex Maximus ' 
— otherwise called the bishop of bishops — ^proclaims : * I re- 
mit, to such as have done penance, the sins both of adultery 
and of fornication '. . . . And where shall this act of liber- 
ality be posted up? On the gates of the abodes of evil? 
No ; in the Church itself this edict is read, in the Ghurcb 
itself it is pronounced ; and the Church is a virgin ! Far, 
far from Christ's spouse be such a proclamation ! She, the 
true, the chaste, the holy, must keep even her ears free from 
pollution. She has none to whom she can promise sudi 
pardons; she will not promise them."^ The Spouse of 
Christ is summoned, so to speak, by Tertullian to choose 
between the rigorism of the new prophecy and the laxism 
proclaimed by the bishop of bishops.^ 

>"DePudioit."i. 6-9. 

> Without wiflhing to return to an historioal problem which has been 
treated elsewhere (" Etudes d'Hist. et de Théolog. posit. 1ère Série," fifth 
edit., 1907, p. 327 and folL), we may repeat that this rigorism is not a Moo- 
tanist innovation. At the time of Callistus, and even against Galliatos him- 
self, the same rigorism is defended at Rome, by Hippolytus, as a dismpline 
not open to discussion. See the passage of the ^' Philosophoumena," vl 
4L, relative to the sacrament of redemption (àfroKvrpûHns), by which the 
heretics deceive the simple in persuading them '' that, even after they 
have been baptized, they may receive again the forgiveness " of their simi. 
See ibid, ix. 15, the formula of the so-called Ëlchasute baptiam brought 
to Bome by the Syrian Alcibiades, at the time of Callistus or shortly 
after, and what Hippolytus tells us (ibid, 13) of that baptism which it was 
contended could be administered to Christians, already baptized, who had 
sinned. To this testimony of Hippolytus we may add that of Clement of 
Alexandria, *'Stromat." n. 13, commenting upon the work of Hennas. 
On Irenœus, as expressing the same view, cf. H. KooH, *' Die Sitnden- 
veigebung bei Iren&us ** in the *' Zeitschrift fUr die neut. Wissenachaft," 
1908, pp. 36-46. 
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The episcopal authority, that of Borne, is then directly 
attacked by Tertullian. The act promulgated by that 
autliority he calls an edict, to assimilate it ironically with 
tlie act of a secular magistrate, i.e. of the praetor in previous 
times, of the Emperor, now.^ Then to give a new point to 
his irony, Tertullian calls the Boman decision an ^' edictum 
penremptorium,'' one of those fundamental judgments which 
close a trial and put an end to all controversy.^ The indul- 
gent step taken by Callistus he styles '^ Uberalitaa'' a word 
commonly used to signify an imperial favour: ^^Liberalitas 
praestantiaaimonim imperatoruum . . .'* he writes in 
another passage.^ He pushes his irony so far as to imagine 
that the edict, in regular form, begins with this declaration : 
^' Pontifex maacvniuSy quod eat episcopvs epiacoporum, 
edidt. ..." It is thus that imperial edicts were worded 
in the first person, in contrast with the laws which ran in the 
third person of the imperative.^ Tertullian calls the Bishop 
of Bome Pontifex maxirmua — a title which was then a pagan 
title and remained so until the reign of Gratian, in the fourth 
century.^ In a word, TertuUian strives, with insolent sar- 
casm, to impart to the decision of the Bishop of Bome, a 
secular and even an imperial tone and character. 

It may be asked what could the decision of a bishop who is 
not the Bishop of Carthage matter to this Carthaginian 
priest ? But it is this which makes Tertullian's pamphlet 
the more significant. For if he is so stirred by the edict of 
the Bishop of Bome, is not this a proof that such an edict 

>Tebtull. "De Bapt." II : "Imperator proposuit edictum". See 
E. BoLFFS, "Das Indulgeius-Edict dee rôm. Bisohofs EjJlist" (Leipzig, 
1893X p. 20 ; Ds Labbiollb, " Tertollien, De Paenitentia " (Paris, 1906), 
pp. xxii-xziii. 

'"Digest." V. 1, 70: "Quod inde hoc nomen sumpeit quod peri- 
meret disceptationem, hoc est ultra non pateretur adveraarium ter- 
giversari ". 

» " De Corona," 1. 

«GxKABD, "Textes," p. 173 : "Ti. Claudius Caesar Augustus Ger- 
manicus pontifex maximus . . . dicit. ..." Cf. DmasuAior, p. 49. 
Tertullian's tone inclines us to think that the formula ^'' Ego et moe- 
chiae " eta is not given in its authentic terms. 

«See Tbbtull. ** De Monog." 17: *' Pontifex Maximus et Flami- 
nica. . . ."; BouoHé-LBCLKBOQ, art. ''Pontificea," p. 578, in the '^Pic^ 
tion. des Antiq." of Dabembebo and Saouo. 

19 
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is of a nature to make itself felt in all the Churches ? The 
^^ potentior principalitas'* enters as a factor into the setUe- 
ment of an important question : one may even gather thski 
the Bishop of Borne has asserted the right and acted on it. 
TertuUian calls him ^^ epUcapus episeopartMn^'* ' either be- 
cause the Bishop of Borne had taken this title, which is 
doubtful, or, whicdi is more probable, because the wording of 
his edict alluded to the primacy of his see. 

Tertullian's invectives are directed against the Boman 
primacy : Grallicanism was bom in Africa ! They are also, 
and even more, directed against the whole episcopal hier- 
archy. Or rather, Tertullian makes a distinction between 
what he calls discipline and what he calls power : discipline 
is something external, like politics, whilst power is some* 
thing supernatural. ^^What is power? It is the Spirit, 
and the Spirit is Grod. Callistus claims the power of for- 
giving sins : well and good, if those sins were sins committed 



1 D'Âx.^, '' Tertullien," p. 217, thinks that Gallistiu did not 
the title, episeapus episeoporum. — In the '* De Padic." ZUL 7, 
calls Callistos " benedictus Papa " ; but at that time the appellati<mp«^ 
was given to bishops, and expressed the filial deference of those who used 
it. The earliest indication found at Borne of it^ being implied to the 
Bishop of Borne is an inscription which dates from the time of Pope Mar- 
oellinos ( + 304) : *' Cubiculum . . . iossu p[a]p[ae] soi Maroellini diaconns 
iste SeTeruB fecit. ..." Db BofiBi, *' Insciiptiones Christ. Urbis Bomae^" 
vol. I. p. czv. Until then, no Bishop of Bome is addressed as papa, 
and yet we have many letters sent to the bishops of Bome. We may 
be referred to the letter of the martyrs of Lyons to Elentherius, whom 
they style frartp *EXev^cpc (ËDBBB. '* H. £." v. 4, 2). But it is tme also 
that, in writing to St. Cyprian, the Boman clergy calls him pope {itUer 
Ctpbiani, *' Epistul." xxx. inscr. and 16, tttt., xzxvi.) ; and so do the 
Carthaginian confessors of the faith ('* Epistul." xxm.). The Boman 
clergy writes to that of Carthage: ''Didioimus secessisse benedictum 
papatem Cyprianum . . ." (*' Epistul." vm. 1). St. Augustine is often 
addressed as papa by his correspondents. St. Jerome gives this title to 
such bishops as St Epiphanius, John of Jerusalem^ Theophilus of Alex- 
andria, St. Athanasius, Chromatius of Aquileia, but also to the Bishops 
of Bome, Anastasius and Damasus for instance. As early as the time <^ 
St. Cyprian, the Bishop of Alexandria is called pope, as likewise the Bishop 
of Carthage (see Eubkb. ^' H. £." vn. 7» 4 : rov itoKopiov nana ^/mAv 'H^cXô, 
in a letter of his successor, Dionysius). Cf. Bknbok, pp. 29-31, Dedbocahx, 
pp. 138 and 160, and "BvoVAiun, ''Saggi di filologia e storia" (Boma, 
1910), pp. 237-45. 
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against CallistuB ; but how can Gallistas forgive sins com- 
mitted against God? If the Apostles remitted such sins, 
they did it, not in virtue of discipline, but in virtue of their 
power" (expotestate). 

"Exhibe igitur et nunc mihi, apostolice, prophetica ex- 
empla et agnoscam divinitatem, et vindica tibi delictorum 
einsmodi remittendonun potestatem. Quod si disciplinae 
soliuB officia sortitus es, nee imperio praesidere, sed ministerio, 
quia ant quantus es indulgere ? " ^ 

Is not the bishop, then, the heir of the supernatural 

powers granted by God to the prophets and to the Apostles ? 

Not at all, replies Tertullian : his only business is to see 

that discipline be observed. But, says Calhstus, the Church 

has the power (poteetaa) of forgiving sins. Certainly, answers 

Tertullian, and our new prophecy proclaims that power. 

" De tua nunc sententia quaero, unde hoc ius ecclesiae usurpes. 

Si quia dixerit Fetro Dominus : Super hane petra/m aecUfi- 

cabo eccleaiam Toeam,^ tibi dabo clavea regni caeleatia^ vel 

Quaecfwnque alligaveris vel solveria in terra erunt aUigata 

vel Boluta in caeliey idcirco praesumis et ad te dérivasse sol- 

vendi et alligandi potestatem, id est ad omnem ecclesiam 

Petri propinquam ? ^ Qualis es, evertens atque conmiutans 

manifestam Domini intentionem personaliter hoc Fetro con- 

f erentem ? " « 

How can Callistus be bold enough to claim for himself 
the power of the Church ? Is it because of the words said 
to Peter? By what right does Callistus misinterpret the 
plain intention of the Saviour, who, when He addressed 

1 ** De Padicitia," xxi. &^ We have seen elsewhere the title âfroo-- 
roXued^ applied to the immediate diBciplee of the Apoatles, to St. Polycarp 
for instance (Eubbb. *' H. E.'' m. 36, 10). 

'From this we may infer that^ in order to justify his claim to the 
power of the keys. Pope Callistus appealed to Matt. xvi. 18-19, *'the 
first instance of the kind recorded in history," as Hamack observes 
(" Dogmeng." vol. i*, p. 492). Granted, but Tertullian does not question 
the fact that the Church is founded on St. Peter, he concedes that point : 
^^ Omnis ecclesia Petri propinquct," words to be translated: "Every 
church is connected with Peter" instead of: "Every church which is 
connected with Peter," as de Labriolle takes it. Tertullian refuses to 
admit that the power of keys passed over to any church, as such. 

» " De Pudicit" xxi. 9-10. 

19 • 
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Peter, manifestly meant to grant him a privil^e that was 
to be personal and for him only ? '^ I will give to thee the 
keys/' not to the Church. The keys are the symbol of St. 
Peter's Apostolic ministry,^ as recorded in the book of the 
Acts. 

What, then, is the power granted by Christ to the 
Church, to every Church ? 

" Quid nunc et ad Ecclesiam, et quidem tuam, psychioe? 
Secundum enim Petri personam spiritalibus potestas ista 
oonveniet : aut apostolo aut pibphetae. Nam et ipsa £c- 
clesia proprie et principaliter ipse est Spiritus, in quo est 
trinitas unius divinitatis, Pater et Filins et Spiritus sane- 
tus. Blam ecclesiam congregat, quam Dominus in tribos 
posuit. Atque ita exinde etiam numerus omnis, qui in banc 
fidem conspiraverint, ecclesia ah auctore et consecratore cen- 
setur. Et ideo Ecclesia quidem delicta donabit, sed Ecclesia 
Spiritus per spiritalem hominem, non Ecclesia numéros 
episcoporum.^ 

Christ conferred on Peter and the Apostles the power 
of forgiving sins, when He gave them the Holy Ghost: 
" Receive ye the Holy Ghost. Whose sins you shall for- 
give. ..." Hence that poteatas belongs to any one who 
has received the Holy Ghost, it belongs to all the Spirituals, 
i.e. to the Apostles, and after them, to the prophets. It 
belongs also, and equally well, to the Church, since (a re- 
miniscence of IrensBUs) where the Church is, there is also 
the Spirit ; but the ministers of the Spirit cure the Spirituals 
only, and not those who are merely invested with such or 
such a disciplinary function, like bishops.' 

We grant that ^'exceptional historical importance at- 
taches to " these statements of TertuUian ; ^ but we caimot 

1 " De Pudicit" xxi. 11-15. « Ibid, 16-17. 

' If this ifl the case, the distinction between the laity and the hier- 
archy is of merely ecclesiastical origin : as a matter of fact, TertuUian will 
boldly declare, later on, that the priesthood belongs to all, and that, in 
the absence of a priest, a layman can validly celebrate the Eucharist, just 
as well as he does Baptism. Cf. " De Exhort. Castit." 7 ; '' De Monog." 
7 and 12; *'De Pudic" 21. It may be remembered that TertuUian, 
speaking of the heretics, had once said, with indignation : '* Laicia saoer- 
dotalia munera iniungunt I " " Praescr." 41. 

^Habnaok, ''Dogmeng." vol. i^ p. 403. 
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see in them, as some would have ns do, a proof of the evo- 
lution of the episcopate in Tertullian's age, and of audacious 
pretensions set np by the Bishop of Bome. It is Tertnllian 
^v^ho is the revoltitionary. 

For, in the first place, he reduces episcopacy to a mere 
function of discipline, of police. In the second place — and 
this he does even in his Catholic works — ^he extols the rule 
of faith, as though it could be preserved without the help of 
a "inagiaterium : unlike IrensBUs who insisted on the Apostolic 
magisterium and on the charism of truth entrusted to bishops, 
TertuUian comes, ultimately, to proclaim the Paraclete as 
'* «oiit« a Christo magisteT et dicendus et vereridua^^ ; and 
this substitution is a novelty, since — as we have seen all 
through the history of the early Church, even at its very 
beginning — the teaching function of presbyters and of bishops 
was essentially connected with their of&ce. In the third place, 
TertuUian distinguishes in the Church an imperiv/m and a 
ministerium : bishops are servants, the imperiv/m belongs 
to the Spirit, so that, the Spirit governing the Church, the 
episcopate has hardly any place left for it in the Church — 
which is surely a paradox. In the fourth place, TertuUian 
denies to the episcopate any potestas inherited from the 
Apostles : in his eyes, any potestas is a spiritual gift of the 
Paraclete. This is another paradox in view of the afi&rma- 
tioBS of the '^Pastoral Epistles," the '^Didachè," and the 
letters of Clement of Bome and St. Ignatius on the powers 
of Order, which are also essential to the hierarchy. Fifthly, 
TertuUian wiU not admit that a Church is realized, so to 
speak, in its bishop : for him the bishop does not make the 
unity of his Church, the Spirit alone makes the Church : 
*• non Ecclesia numéros episcoporv/m " : another paradox for 
those who bear in mind how often the opposite is affirmed 
in the texts anterior to TertuUian.^ 

' Haknack, loc. cit., in his endeavour to prove that the episoopal 
prestige grew exceedingly daring the first third of the third century, re- 
fers us to the edict of persecution of Maziminus in 235, directed not 
against aU Christians indiscriminately, but only against bishops, as alone 
answerable for the new religion (Eubbb. '* H. £.'' vl 28). Hamack for- 
gets the bishops who suffered during the second century — St. Ignatius 
and St Polycarp for instance ; he forgets that scene of Polyoarp's martyr- 
dom, when the heathen populace of Smyrna ask for Polycarp by name 
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It is very easy, indeed, to choose between Callistas and 
Tertullian: Gallistus introduces no new notion of the 
Church, when he proclaims the notion of an ecclesiastical 
hierarchy, in which each bishop is the head of his own 
Church, and the Church is the nwmerua epiacoporum. 
Novelty is on the side of Tertullian who, to find a place for 
the ^^ new prophecy " in the long-established and traditional 
ecclesiastical system, overturns it all, and demands that the 
"spirituals" shall take precedence of the clergy, and the 
Spirit alone be permitted to speak and rule. Tertullian's 
contemporaries must certainly have looked upon this chimera 
as preposterous. 

(*' Martyr. Polyc" 3) and that other scene, when, on seeing Polycarp in 
ohains, the same populace exclaim : *' This is the teadier of Asia, the 
father of the Christiana, the oyerthrower of our gods, he who has heen 
teaching numy not to sacrifice, or to worship the gods ". The prestige of 
the Bishop of Smyrna, in the year 156, seems to be just as great as that 
of the Bishop of Carthage a century later. 



CHAPTEE Vn. 

OMGEN AND GREEK ORTHODOXY. 

^When, from Christians like Irenœns and Tertollian, we 
come to Origen, we feel ourselves in a different atmosphere. 
^We are witnessing the growth of Hellenic culture in Chris- 
tianity. 

Clement had opened out the way upon which Origen now 
enters with such distinction. "Greek philosophy,", says 
Origen, has its falsehoods, and also some elements of truth 
'^ not to be lightly esteemed " : St. Paul had already ^' seen 
a certain grandeur in the words of the world's wisdom "} 
On the other band, the Word of Jesus has spread all over 
the inhabited world ; it has conquered kings and leaders of 
armies, archons of cities, soldiers and citizens : no obstacle 
has been able to check its advance, for it is the word of 
God, more powerful than all its opponents, more powerful 
than Greeks and barbarians : it has converted to the religion 
that is according to God thousands and thousands of souls. 
It is no wonder that, among all these converts, the simple 
and uneducated should exceed in nxmiber the learned. But 
from this to infer — as Celsus does — ^that a doctrine within 
the reach of every human soul is a doctrine fit only for the 
simple, and that just because of its simplicity it is not cap- 
able of bemg justified by reason, is to insult it gratuitously.^ 

^OuoBir, *' Contra CelBum," praef. i. 5 ('*P. G." vol. xi. ooi. 648). 

^Ibid, I. 27 C'P. G." XI. 712) : . . . oUrai €Îvai launn-uciiy Koi d»à rÀ 
IduBTUchv «col ov^ofi&ç *v \6yois dvyar($v, îdêorr&v fioymv Kporritrcurav, Irenasua 
had already noted that this was one of the charges brought by the Gnostic 
leaders against the Church. Clement of Alexandria mentions it also as a 
reproach addressed to Christianity by the sophists of his time. * * Stromata," 
I. 3 ('* P. G." vm. 712). Evidently it was a common thing in the cultivated 
circles of the time to jeer at the intellectual shortcomings of the Christians ; 

296 
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The proof of this is in the fact that, if any one comes to as 
from the Greek ^' dogmas *' and schools of learning, he per- 
ceives not only that our faith is true, bnt also — ^which is 
still better — ^that it is susceptible of a *' Greek demonstra- 
tion ". " It must be said, however," Origen adds immedi- 
ately, '^ that our faith has a demonstration of its own, more 
divine than any established by Greek dialectics " : viz. a 
demonstration by means of prophecies and miracles.^ 
Dialectics will cure learned men of their errors. Hence we 
say to no one, not even to the simple : ^^ ' See that none of 
you lay hold of knowledge ' ; nor do we say that ' knowledge 
is an evil ' ; nor are we mad enough to say that ' knowledge 
causes men to lose their sanity of mind '. We would not 
even say that any one ever perished through wisdom ; we 
give instruction, but we never say: 'Believe me/ but: 
* Believe the God of all things, and believe Jesus the giver 
of instruction concerning Him '.** ^ 

This is indeed a new language — ^absolutely new, and bold 
in its novelty. Origen is not afraid to speak of science and 
dialectics and philosophy, even of gnosis — ^and let us not for- 
get that Greek philosophy was the encyclopsBdia of the time 
for all schools and scholars indiscriminately. Origen, self- 
taught, eclectic, claims for Christianity the right to make 
use of this intellectual storehouse for its own benefit. He 
writes : " All that the sons [disciples] of the philosophers are 
wont to say about geometry and music, grammar, rhetoric 
and astronomy, as natural attendants on philosophy, we say 
about philosophy itself, in its relation to Christianity."^ 

(rà fidppapov cv trai^tç, are the words of Clement). Cf. ** Stromat." n. 2 
(**P. G."vm. WO). 

1 '* Contra Cela." i. 2 (xi. 656) : XeicWov on cWt ns oUtia airddci^cf rtn) 
XcSyov, Ottaripa irapa rrfv dira dioXcirrud); A^X^vtr^v. Origen speaks of a 
Christian arr^ cXXiyvixâv àoyfutrmv koi yvfivatrimv tXBav, 

' Ibid, m. 75 (xi. 1020) : ov Xfyo/icv, épart firi irvri rts vfi&v tviar^/itfs 
iirCKafiffTtUy ovdè <l>à<rKOfi€v ôri KaK6p coriy €viarrjfirf ovde fUfirfvafM^v 1/ 
c(fra>/i€P Sri yv&tn^ cn^dXXei rtntç dvÔpùiirovç le.r.X. Cf. ibid. 47 and 48 
(XI. 981). The same is said by Clehbkt, " Stromat." vi. 10 (nc. 301). 

' '* Epistula ad Gregor." 1 (xi. 88). The same idea is in Clbmkht, 
' * Stromata," i. 2. At Rome, on the contrary, the former attitude still pre- 
vails about the same time. We must remember how Hippolytus (Euseb. 
" H. £." V. 28), like Tertullian, is shocked that some should admire Aristotle 
and use the syllogism. 
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The inspiration manifested in these thoughts reminds ns 
of that which gave birth to the Jewish Alexandrian literature, 
and to the movement of Hellenistic- Jewish thought to which 
Philo belongs. Still, we must be careful not to overlook the 
deep-rooted and firm tradition in the midst of which this new 
spirit makes its appearance. It has been said that ^' if all 
appearances are not deceptive, the Alexandrian Church . . . 
T^aSy up to the time of Septimius Severus, pursuing a path of 
development which, left to itself, would not have led to 
Catholicism, but, in the most favourable circumstances, to a 
parallel form ".^ Unfortunately, history records httle about 
the Church of Alexandria in the first two centuries ; but, as 
soon as it does record something, through the writings of 
Clement and Origen, we see Catholicism established at Alex- 
andria on the same foundations as elsewhere: why then 
maintain that this Alexandrian Cathohcism was something 
new,^ something that began only in the first half of the 

' Ha&naok, "Dogmeng." vol. i<, p. 481. 

'Hakhack, ibid,, quotes but one fact in support of his supposition. 
£a8KBiu8 (*'H. £.'' Ti. 2, 13-14) relates that Origen, who happened to 
be in very poor circumstances, was given hospitality by a lady of rank in 
Alexandria, who *' lodged and entertained in her house, besides Origen, 
then a young man, a famous heretic ". The latter, whose name was Paul, 
came from Antioch. Hamack, whom we have just quoted, continues as 
follows : *' The lectures on doctrine delivered by this heretic and the 
oonventicleB over which he presided were attended by a ftCpiov vXfjâoç ov 
fiovov aiperucàv âkXà kqÏ ^fitripotv [a large crowd, not only of heretics, but 
of our own people also]. This is a valuable piece of information which 
reveals to us a state of things in Alexandria that would have been im- 
possible in Borne at the same period.'' No, we may reply, this piece of 
information attests merely the well-known levity of the ''respectable 
people " of Alexandria, who were attracted by the eloquence of this heretic 
As to the question of orthodoxy, we see, from the sequel of the narrative, 
that it existed at Alexandria just as at Home. In point of fact — to quote 
the words of Eusebius — " Origen could never be induced to join with him 
[Paul] in prayei ; for, although then a boy, he held the rule of the Church 
(ovdc iTttirorc irpovrpdmi narà rrfv (vx^v avr^ ovarrjvaiy ^vXarrtty €$4ti iraid6s 
Kovéva iKKk/itriac), and abominated, as he somewhere expresses it^ heretical 
teachings {p€\vrr6fi€v6s rt^ its avr^ prffurri fftrjo'i wov avrôçf ràç r&v à^ŒfHùv 
dtdatTKoXias). This detail of Origen's childhood (he was born about the 
year 182) shows that, before the end of the second century, the genuine 
Christians of Alexandria would suffer no compromise in what belongs to 
the ecclesiastical rule of faith. See the similar declarations of Dionysius, 
Qishop of Alexandria, Eusbb. '* H. £." vii. 7. 
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third century ? Let ns not separate the Hellenic spiiit of 
oar Alexandrian doctors from their Catholicism and from 
what gives them their fitting place in the Kounf evwn^, in 
that ecclesiastical miity of which we shall find aU the dis- 
tinctive features in the works of Origen. 

As a matter of fact, in the eyes of Origen, the Church is 
not a school open to all, and thus differs from the schools of 
philosophy where "the philosophers discuss in public and 
do not pick and choose their hearers, but he who likes stands 
and listens." Far from it ! For the Christians try, as far 
as possible, " the souls of those who wish to become their 
hearers *' : they previously instruct them in private, and 
only when they deem them sufficiently prepared do they 
bring them into their assembly (etc to kowov), although even 
then they distinguish between the true disciples and those 
who have not yet received the sign of purification : for it is 
thus that Origen, speaking to Celsus, designates baptism.' 
Among the Christians there are special officers whose duty 
it is to make inquiries into the conduct of applicants for 
initiation, to set aside men of irregular lives, and to make 
the good still better. " The practice of the Christians is the 
same with those [of their brethren] who sin, especially with 
the unchaste: they exclude them from their assembly."* 
The Pythagoreans erect cenotaphs to those who have given 
up their philosophy, because they treat them as dead ; ^' but 
the Christians lament as dead those who have been van- 
quished by impurity or any other sin, because they are lost 
and dead to Gkxi ; but (if they manifest a true conversion) 
they receive them back as risen from the dead, though after 
a longer probation than in the case of those who are admitted 
for the first time ; yet never do they admit to any charge or 
authority in the Church of (3od those who, after once pro- 
fessing the Gospel, have lapsed and fallen." ^ 

This does not mean, however, that the Church consists 

> *' ContsTA Cels." m. 51 (zi. 988) : t6 trvfipoKoy rov ânoKtKaôàpêau 

' Ibid, : o6ff âireXavvov(ri rov koivov. 

^Ihid. : tig ovdtfuav àpxrjv «coi irpoaraaiap rrjs XryofUvrfç ^Ktik/falas m 
ôtov KoroXfyovrcff. ... On the holiness of the Church, see '* De Ont" 
20 (XI. 477). 
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of saints only. The Church is a treasure-house that con- 
tains vessels of mercy and vessels of wrath, a granary 
where straw and wheat are gathered in together, a net 
that brings to the surface fishes that must be cast aside 
and fishes that are excellent.^ The Christian community 
as a whole has become exceedingly lukewarm, nor must 
we judge it from the increasing number of its crowds. 
Where are the martyrs of old ? Formerly, when returning 
from the cemeteries whither we had taken the bodies of our 
martyrs, ^' from the whole assembly no lament arose ". Cate- 
chumens were instructed by the sight itself of the sufferings 
of the martyrs or of the death of the confessors. '^ Few 
indeed were the faithful then, but they were truly faithful." 
Now that we are so many, the word of Jesus is proved to 
be true, which says : '' Many are called, few are chosen ".^ 
Many who are indifferent are now found in our midst, 
mingled with the sinners. The faithful no longer come 
punctually to the liturgical synaxes : hardly do they come 
even on feast days, and when they do come, it is not so 
much to hear the word, as for the sake of diversion, and of 
the spectacle.' 

The ecclesiastical ordo comprises three degrees:^ the 
deacons, the priests, the bishop. While the obligation of 
each towards the Church is grave, the bishop's obligation 

^ '* In lerem. Homil.'' xx. 3 (xm. 636). 

' Ibid. rv. 3 (xm. 289). As to the wonderfal multiplication of Chris- 
tians as early as the end of the second oentnry, see the sarcastic com- 
ment of CelsQs, in '* Contra Celsum," iv. 23 (xi. 1000). 

' " In Genes. Homil." x. 1 (xn. 215) : '* Vix festis diebus ad eoclesiam 
proceditis, et hoc non tam desiderio verbi, quam studio solemnitatis et 
publioae quodammodo remiasionis obtentu. Quid igitur ego faciam, cui 
dispensatio verbi crédita est ? ** 

^In this study of Greek eoclesiology during the first half of the 
third century, I shall not use the so-called Canons of Hippolytus or the 
document designated generally by German scholars the "Aegyptische 
Kirchenordnung." Most critics believe with Funk (against Achelis and 
Hamaok) that these two documents depend on the *' Apostolic Constitu- 
tions," which must belong to about the year 400. Nor shall I appeal, 
either, to the *'Didascalia apostolorum," although it may be ascribed 
yery probably to the third century, probably to the second half of the 
third century. (Whether it comes ftom Antioch or ftom Jerusalem, is 
uncertain.) 
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is graver than that of any other, and he will be held ac 
countable by the " Saviour of the whole Church *\^ The 
bishop has sovereignty over both the priests and the faith- 
ful.^ He must be severe, and woe to his sheep, if he is 
over lenient towards sinners, if he is afraid of what they 
may say, if he hesitates to rebuke them, and, if need be, to 
banish them from the Church. 

^' Dum uni parcunt, universae ecclesiae moliuntur interi- 
timi. Quae ista bonitas? quae ista misericordia est, uni 
parcere et omnes in discrimen adducere ? Polluitor enim ex 
uno peccatore populus. Sicut ex una ove morbida grex 
universus inficitur, sic etiam uno vel fomicante, vel aliud 
quodcumque sceleris committente, plebs universa polluitur. 
Et ideo observemus nos invicem et uniuscuiusque conversatio 
nota sit, maxime sacerdotibus et ministris. Nee putent se 
recte dicere : Quid hoc ad me spectat si alius male agit? . . . 
Tale ergo est quod [dicunt] ii qui ecclesiis praesunt, non 
cogitantes quia unum corpus sumus omnes qui credimus, 
unum deum habentes qui nos in unitate constringit et 
continet, Christum, cuius corporis tu qui ecclesiae praesides 
oculus es, propterea utique ut omnia circumspicias, omnia 
circumlustres, etiam ventura praevideas. Pastor es, vides 
oviculas Domini ignaras periculi ferri ad praecipitia et per 
praerupta pendere, non occurris? non revocas? non saltern 
voce cohibes et correptionis clamore déterres ?" ' 

The Church, then, is a tangible unity : she is a body of 
which the bishop is the eye, and the right hand : he is 
€7ri(TK07ro^ that he may watch, he is a pastor, he must be 
zealous and vigilant especially as regards sinners. This is 
the counterpart to the diatribes of Tertullian, the Montanist. 

There is for the sinner a hard and toilsome penance, in 
which he waters his couch with his tears and is not ashamed 
to make his sin known to the bishop.^ After the manner of 

1 ** De Orat." 28 (xi. 624) : . . . ô<^ciX^, icol irépa duunSi^ov, koï Skk^ 
irpftrfivripovy «eal tvia-K&irov dc ^ciX^ fiapvrarif ttrri» àiratrovfiiwtf vwè rov 
r^ff Skrjç eKKkfitrias a-oarrjpos {ita KoXTBCHAU). 

"'In lerem. Homil." xi. 3 (xin. 369) : 6 nyv ndprnw ^fi»v cyicc^ct- 
puTfUvoç àpxfjv avT^v r^v imcKfitnaariKfiv» 

» '' In lea. Nave HomU.** vn. 6 (xn. 862). 

* " In Levit. Homil." ii. 4 (xn. 448) :''... Non erubeacit aaoer- 
doti Domini indicare peccatum suum ". 
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the high priest of old, as prescribed in Leviticus, it belongs 
to the bishop to offer up to God the sacrifice of propitiation 
for the sin.^ He has the power to exclude the sinner 
from the Church : ^^ Si quia nostrum peccaverit abiectus esty 
etiamai non abiciatv/r ab epiaeopOy aive quod lateat, aive 
quod interdwm ad gratiam ivdieetur, eiectua eat tamen ipaa 
conaeientia peccatV* ? In allusion to the words in which 
St. Paul declares that he delivers over to Satan the incestuous 
Christian of Corinth, Origen observes that the Apostles are 
not the only ones who have this power, since a like punish- 
ment can be inflicted "per eoa qui eccleaiae praeaident 
et poteatatem habent non aolum aolvend% aed et ligandi," ' 
For "in eccleaiia Chriati conauetudo tenuit talia, ut qui 
manifeati aunt in magnia delietia eidantur ab oratione 
communi ".* 

The mission of every Christian is, indeed, to bring all 
mankind to the kingdom of God ; but this is preeminently 
the mission of the bishops, priests and deacons : " Maxirrve 
hoc faciwnt qui videntwr in eccleaia clariorea^ qualea aunt 
epiaeopi^preabyteri, diaconi^' and this duty they fulfil, by 
leading a life of virtue. Evil-living pastors, mercenaries, 
turn away from the kingdom those who were advancing 
towards it, particularly when they excommunicate unjustly, 
through jealousy or anger, members who are at times much 
better than they, and who can oppose only patience to these 
tyrannical deeds.^ 

><*In Levit. Homil." v. 4 (454): ''Diacant sacerdotes Domini qui 
ecclesiis praesunt quia pars eis data est cum his quorum delicta repropiti- 
averint". Cf. ibid, vi. 12 (464-6). 

' Ibid. xn. 6 (642). Of. xiy. 2 (663) : *' Peccavit aliquis fidelium : 
ifite etiamsi nondum abiciatur per episcopi sententiam, iam tamen per 
ipsum peocatum quod admisit eieotus est ; et quamvis intret ecclesiam 
tamen eiectus est, et foris est, segregatus a consortio et unanimitate 
fidelium. Cf. ibid, 3 (666) : *' Interdum fit ut aliquis non recto iudicio 
eorum qui praesunt ecclesiae depellatur, et foras mittatur." Cf. '*In 
lerem. Homil." vn. 3. (xm. 333) ; %b%d. xn. 6 (385). 

» " In Judic. Homil." n. 6 (xn. 961). 

*'*In Matt. Comment, ser." 89 (xni. 1740). Cf. '*In Levit. 
HomiL " XIV. 2 (xn. 663). 

' Ibid. 14 (xm. 1620) :*'... maxime quando . . . non propter pec- 
cata quae faciunt excommunicant quosdam, sed propter aliquem zelum et 
contentionem • - • , vinoenteB sua patientia et longanimitate tyrannides 



eorum." 
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Let bishops be on their goard not to misuse their dis- 
cretionary authority of cutting off a Christian from com- 
munion, depriving him of the bread and of the chalioe, 
excluding him from the house of Grod which is the Churdi,^ 
and banishing him from the Church his fatherland.^ 

The bishop has the administration of charity ; he is the 
innkeeper to whom the good Samaritan gives two pence, 
that the wounded man whom he has picked up on the way 
may have all the necessary care.' Whoever is called to the 
episcopate '^ non ad prinoipatum vacatur ^ aed ad serviiutem 
iot%u8 eceUaias ".^ Woe to him if, prompted by the love 
of riches, he takes for himself the gifts offered to 6od,^ and 
the money contributed by the faithful for the needs of the 
poor, and the support of the clergy.^ 

Origen shows us the seat apart of the bishop and of 
his priests, and below them the deacons standing, ready 

1 « Comment, in loan." xxvin. 4 (ziv. 688) : où n-arrl jco^cci fJf 
Xfifjo'êai ry àpTijf Koi fi^ ircvciv cV rov vonfpiov^ Kal p^ nippm tltnu rov o«ov 

* ''In Paalm. xxxvn. Homil." i. 6 (xn. 1380) : "late si décidai de 
patria sua, id est de ecoleaia, in insnlam quamdam atque in hoTTenteB soo- 
puloe quae peocati sedee est propellatur "* 

•''Comment in Rom." ix. 31 (ziy. 1231): "... atabolario . . . 
qui eoolesiae praeest". 

* " In Is. Homii." vi. 1 (xm. 239). 

*" Comment, in Rom." n. 11 (ziv. 897) : " Qnod si, ut nonnimqaam 
fieri solet, munera oblata Deo et stipem in usas pauperum datam, ad rop- 
pria lucra converterit. ..." Conoeming the charitable services rendered 
by the Church see " Comment, in Rom." xx. 2 (xiv. 1212). ** Comment 
in Matt" xi. 9 (xni. 932) : r6 rrjç cxicXijar/ar yXttorercSKo/ioy. " In LeTil. 
Homil." IV. 6 (xn. 431) : " Vota et munera quae in eoclesiis Dei ad usas 
sanctorum, et ministerium saoerdotum, vel quae ob neoeesitatwn pau- 
perum, a deyotis et religiosis mentibus offeruntur ". By voia we must 
understand here what the faithful vow to give to the Church, as is ex- 
plained in " Homil." xi. 1 (ibid, 631). Clement of Alexandria intimates 
that some became Christians, because once in the ranks of the ChrîstîaD 
community they were sure to be safe from destitution, Christianity being 
a powerful charitable institution. "Stromat." i. 1 ("P. G." vol. ym. 
col. 693 A.). 

« '^ In Num. Homil." xi. 2 (xn. 644). To the bishop also belongs the 
administration of the ecclesiastical property, which then consisted of the 
Christian cemeteries. Cf. " Philosophoumena," ix. 12 ("P. G." xti. 
3383). 
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to minister at the divine service.^ We are seated higher 
than you, it is true — says Origen to his hearers — and 
some of the faithful aim at reaching the same degree, hut 
do not believe that it suffices to belong to the clergy to be 
saved : many even among the priests lose their own souls, 
Bjid many of the laity will be happier ; for what truly matters, 
is not to have one's seat in the presbytervumi, but to live 
worthy of that station.^ 

The prince (o i^ov/xei/oç), for '' this name, I believe, should 
be given to him who in the Churches is called bishop " ; the 
prince must be the servant of servants, according to the 
conmiand left us by the Word of God. On the contrary, 
we so act " that at times we exceed in pride the wicked 
princes of the nations, and we all but surround ourselves, 
like kings, with bodyguards. We are formidable, inaccessible, 
especially to the poor. When some one comes to us and 
makes a request, we are more haughty than are the most 
cruel tyrants and princes towards their supplicants. This 
can be seen in many famous Churches, chiefly in those of 
the largest cities." ' 

Those who prove themselves unworthy of ecclesiastical 
dignities, can certainly be deprived of them. A Church is 
like a city, which can strike the name of a decurion off the 
roll of its Curia, just as it can condemn to exile such or such 

^ '* In Cantic." u. (xnr. 107) : " Vidit et sedem puerorum eius. Eode- 
siastioum puto ordinem didt, qui in episoopatus yel presbyterii sedibus 
habetuT. Vidit et ordinationeB sive stationes ministrorum eius. Diacon- 
orum, ut mihi yidetur, ordinem memorat astantium divino miniaterio.** 

*'*ln lerem. Homil.'* xi. 3 : doKCVfi€v clvoi àirh Kkripov tiv6s vpoKa- 
ê€(6ft€voi vfiMv. . . , T6 à<l>(\ovv o^jc avr6 t6 KoêiC^irôai cv irptafivrtpi^ 
cWtV, âXXà t6 Ptovv à(io»s rov rdirou. . . . nXeioy eyo> àwavrovfuu vapà r6v 
èidicovov, irXcîov 6 dmovoç napà t6v Xeuxév. Aa to the meaning of the 
word roirof, cf. ap. Eubbb. *' H. £." vi. 11, 3, the letter of Alexander^ 
Bishop of Jerusalem, to the Christians of Arsinoe. 

» " Comment, in Matt." xvi. 8 (xm. 13«3). Cf. " In Matt. Comment." 
ser. 61 (xm. 1695). In these words, which are particularly harsh, some 
have seen an acrimonious allusion to the Roman Church : a view whioh^ 
it is almost unnecessary to say, has not failed to obtain the full approval 
of the Old Catholics, of Langen for instance. The bishops of Alexandria 
and the bishops of Antioch might lay themselves open, just as well, to 
similar criticiBms ; consider, for instance, the formal ohaigesof pride made 
against Paul of Samoeata. 
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of its citizens : " Infamiia eat a populo Dei et eeclesia aeparon : 
dedecus est in eeclesia su/rgere deconseasfipreabyteriifpnjiid 
de diaeonatua gradv, ".^ 

The people have the right to assist at the dection of 
their bishop, for they should convince themselves on that day, 
that the most learned and holy candidate is chosen.' We 
know, from other sources, that the neighbonrmg bishops 
take part in the election of a new bishop.' 

Between the ordo, which consists of the bishop, priests 
and deacons on the one hand, and of the people, which con- 
sists of the faithful (irtaroC) and the catechumens on t^e 
other, Origen does not mention any clerics as intermediaries.* 
He speaks of virgins and of abstinents,^ and gives us to under- 
stand that virginity and asceticism are a profession.^ He 
speaks of widows, and also of virgins, as dedicated to the 
service of the Church, like the priests, the deacons, and 
the bishop."^ Origen protests against a protracted stay in 
the ranks of the catechumens,® for, in truth, whoever is 
bom again through divine baptism is introduced into Faia- 
dise, i.e. into the Church.* 

Whenever he is led to speak of the clergy of his age, 
Origen is extremely severe. A pessimistic preacher, he does 
not fear to denounce the faults of the cleigy even before 
the assembly of the faithful. He compares them to tiie 
Pharisees who love to be called Babbis and claim the fiist 

1 *<In Ezeoh. HomU." x. 1 (xm. 740) : *'Poteris inteUegero quod 
dioitur, si consideraveris quae ootidie in civitatibus fiunt. lahonoratic 
civi eat de patria sua ezulare, et infamia decurioni eradi de albo 



curiae. . . ." 



><*In Levit. HomU." vi. 3 (xn. 469): <<Bequirikir in ordinandt^ 
saoerdote et praesentia populi. . . • Hie eligitnr ad sacerdotium, et hoc 
adstante populo ". 

s EuBSB. " H. £." VI. 11, 2, where the bishops whose dioceses are 
near Jerusalem choose a coadjutor for the aged Bishop of Jenisaleis, 
Narcissus. 

*"In lerem. Homil." xiv. 4. 

» " Comment, in Rom." i. 2 (xiv. 841). Of. ix. 1 (1205). 

• '• Contra Celsum," v. 49 (xi. 1257). 

' " Comment, in Rom." vra. 10 (1189). 

8 " In Jes. Nave Homa. " ix. 9 (xm. 878). Cf. " Oomment, in Ronk*' 
1. 13 (xiv. 900). " In Luc. Homil." vii. (xn. 1819). 

> " In Qenes. Selecta " (xn. 100). 
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seats. Avaricious and hypocritical men intrigue to become 
deacons ; when they have become deacons, they fight among 
themselves to get the first seats, those of the priests ; and 
when they are priests, they cabal to be made bishops. How 
far they are from the manners of the early Church, " eaelestea 
primitivorrjum ecclesias ! " ^ Then the arrogance of their re- 
latives becomes simply unbearable, for great is their pride if 
they should have for father or grandfather one '' who has 
been honoured in the Church with the precedency of the 
episcopal throne, or with the dignity of the presbyterate, or 
of the diaconate ".^ In the temple of Jerusalem, which is 
also the Church, sellers are always to be found, ^^ who have 
need of Jesus to scourge them and overturn their tables ".' 
The worst Temple- vendors are those bishops and priests who, 
on election days, sell the Churches to men that are unworthy.^ 
These ecclesiastical elections seem to be a stone of scandal 
to Origen : he thinks of the Apostles, who, for the choice of 
Matthias, leave the whole matter in the hands of God, by 
prayer and by the drawing of lots; and yet they are the 
Apostles, '^ qui utique m/iUto aapientiorea erant qua/nt ii qui 
Tiunc epi8Copo8 vel presbyteros vel diacono8 ordinant*\^ 
Even Moses did not take upon himself to appoint his suc- 
cessor ; and still he had sons and nephews : a striking example 
for the eceleaiarwm principes^ which should deter them from 
appointing in their wills tiieir relatives for their successors 
and making the ecclesiastical dignity an inheritance ; a strik- 
ing example for the people also, who often think they may 
intervene in the appointment of the bishop, by their repeated 
outcries — outcries that are dictated by venality or by passion.^ 

^ "In Matt. Comment." ser. 11 (xm. 1616). 

>'* Comment, in Matt." xv. 26 (xin. 1329): €iràv rvxa varpdiriv 
iiravytiv K<à npcyévtus wpofapias ^(uifiévois iv rfi tKKXrjo'ia ewuricoirucov êpévav 
fj np€irpvr€piov rifi^ç fj duucovias th rhv \ahv rov ôtov. 

*** Comment, in loan." x. 16 (xrv. 348). Cf. for the same compari- 
son in *' Comment, in Matt." xvi. 22 (xni. 1448). As to the expulsion 
of scandalous bishops, see " In £zod. Homil." x. 4 (xu. 373). 

« '* Comment in Matt" xvi. 22 (xm. 1462) : ol ràs vpvroKaê€àpias 
•rr(irurr€Vfiivoi rov \aov êtricKonoi Ktà irptirfivTtpoiy koI êtcrrrtptï âfl-odi^d/icvoi 
okaç €KK\tiiriag olç ol xP^ '^^ Kaôiaràurts ots ov dcî Spxovraç. 

" " In les. Nave Homil." xxm. 2 (xn. 936). 

« *' In Num. Homil. " xxn. 4 (xn. 744) : *' Discant Eoolesiae principes 
suooessores sibi non eos qui oonsanguinitate generis iunoti sunt, nec qui 

20 
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Do we not see, in some Churches, piety treated as an 
article of trade, and the Gospel, as a means of getting rich ? 
If Jesus wept over Jerosalem, how much greater reason will 
He have to weep over the Church, the house of prayer, 
which luxuiy and lucre have made a den of thieves — " and 
would to God that it were not the leaders of the people who 
have done it !" * 

Origen's severity towards the clergy finds its explana- 
tion in the high idea he has of their eminent and divinely 
appointed function. For, if the Church is an edifice, 
the bishops and priests are its roof, made of cedar and 
cypress : but cypresses are hardy and sweet-smelling trees, 
and cedars are incorruptible and sweet-smelling also: a 
symbol of the virtue and knowledge which priests and 
bishops should possess.^ If men demand of the clergy that it 
should judge itself first, it is because it has a mission to judge 
the people: ^^Thinkest thou . . . that thou shalt escape 
the judgment of God ? " says St. Paul, not to the princes of 
this earth, nor to the kings of this world, but to the leaders 
and princes of the Churches, i.e. to bishops, priests, and 
deacons; to these he says that they must not think they 
will escape the judgment of God, if they do themselves 
what they judge and condemn others for doing." ' Othoniel 
was made judge over Israel because the Holy Spirit was 
with him and because he judged Israel through the Hdy 
Spirit: ^^ Sunt ergo omnium hodie eccleaiarwm quae sunt 
sub caelo qucmiplv/rimi iudiee8^ quihua ivdiciv/m non solum 
rerum geatarwm datum est sed et anima/rv/m : verum nesdo 
si qui tales Ecclesiae ivdioes sunt quos dignoB fadet Deus 

camiB propinquitate sooiantur, testamento signare, neque haeieditarimn 
tradere Ecclesiae prindpatum '*. 

^ <' Comment, in Matt." xvi. 21 (xm. 1445). 

s '< In Oantic. Ub." m. (xm. 149). Cf. '' In Qenea. HomiL" xvn. 6 
(zm. 259). 

' " Comment, in Bom." n. 2 (xiv. 873) : *' Eooleaiarum rectoribus et 
prindpibus loquitur, his videlicet qui indicant eoe qui intus sunt, id eet 
episcopis vel presbyteris et diaconibus . . . si ea oommittant ipsi de 
qoibus alios indicant et condemnant. ''In Ezeoh. hom." v. 4 : ** Quid 
mihi prodest quia prior sedeo in cathedra resupinus, honorem maioriB ac- 
oipio, nee possum habere dignitate mea opera oondigna ? " 
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Spiritu aancto repleri,**^ Let the Pontiff follow the ex- 
ample of Moses and Aaron, and not leave the Lord's taber- 
nacle. Let the Pontiff meditate on Holy Scripture and in- 
struct the people. Let him teach what he has learned from 
God, and received from the Holy Ghost. ^ 

Origen — ^we may notice — ^asks that the bishops may be 
worthy to be filled with the Holy Ghost. Here we come to 
a very special point of doctrine, to which Origen returns 
several times. The Churches are too wealthy and ecclesiasti- 
cal dignities too greedily sought after, for hypocrisy not to 
be constantly on the increase : — 

" Sunt quidam et martyrii simulatores ; quidam autem 
episcopatus, vel presbyteratus, vel diaconatus, vel ecclesias- 
ticae scientiae et doctrinae, tantum personas et ostentationem 
virtutum habentes, vere autem sunt inimici earumdem vir- 
tutum quas simulant." ' 

We can just understand how there can be fictitious 
martyrs ; but how can true bishops simulate the episcopate, 
true priests, the priesthood, and true deacons, the diaconate? 
They merely play a part, Origen tells us, they dislike the 
virtues they simulate : is it because their unworthiness might 
deprive them of the powers of their order ? 

Elsewhere, when speaking of the power of sanctification, 
attached to '' the word of God and prayer," Origen uses the 
following expressions, that remind us of the sacramental 
liturgy :— 

" ScmctificaTVhir per verbum Dei et oraUoneTïi [1 Tim. 

* " In ludic. HomU." ra. 3 (xn. 964). Of. "Oracuk SibyUina," n. 
264-7. 

* *'In Levit. HomiL'' vu. 2 (xn. 478). The points just noted may 
be compared with the following afiSrmations of Habkack : ''The hier- 
archy has still no significance in Olement's ecdesiology. Origen entirely 
agrees with Olement on this point. He also starts with the theory that 
the Ohnrch is essentially a heavenly Communion and a holy communion 
of believers, and he keeps this idea constantly before him. Again^ like 
Clement, he cannot, when opposing heretics, refrain from identifying the 
Catholic Church, in so far as it is the Church of the true doctrine, with 
this invisible Church. But, also like Clement, he is far from having a 
hierarchical [conception of the Church]. ''Dogmeng." voL 1% p. 414. 
See also Bioo, '* Christian Platonists," p. 213. 

> ** In Matt Comment." ser. 24 (xm. 1629). 

20* 
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II. S]. . . . Per orationem autem non cniosconque sanctifi- 
cantor, sed eorum qui levant pv/raa manus aine ira et dû- 
ceptatione [1 Tim. iv. 8].^ 

Does this mean — we ask again — ^that the impuiity of 
the hands and hearts of priests and bishops renders ineffectoai 
the Sacraments they administer? Cannot the Donatiste 
claim Origen as one of their forerunners ? ' Before answer- 
ing this question, we had better read with care his com- 
mentary on the Tibi dabo claves regni caelonim. 

This promise was made to Peter, "and to every one 
who is Peter **.^ " He is worthy to receive the keys . . . 
who is so fortified against the gates of Hades that they do 
not prevail against him/' that he " may open these gates to 
those who have been conquered by them ". The Lord 
" gives to those who are not conquered by the gates of Hades 
as many keys as there are virtues ". 

*^But as those who claim the dignity of the qfyiseopate* 
base their claiw, like Peter on these words^ so as to say thai 
they have received the keys of the kingdom of heaven from 
the Saviour^ and that things bound by them^ that is to say^ 
condemned by them, are also bound in heaven^ and that those 
which have obtained remission from, them, are also loosed in 
heaven ^ — we must say that they speak truly if tliey do the 
deeds on account of which it was said to Peter : ^^ Thou art 
Peter** ; and if they a/re such that upon them the Church is 
built by Christy and to them, with good reason this word can 
be referred. For the gaies of Hades ought not to prevail 
aga4,nst him who wishes to bind or to loose. But if he is 
bound himself with the bonds of his sins, to no pwrpose does 
he hind or loose,** • 

Does not this amount to saying that, if the bishop is a 

1 *' Comment, in Rom.'' iz. 42 (xiv. 1249). 

« HuBT, " Origeniana," qu. xiv. (xvii. 1075). 

' ** Comment in Matt." xii. 14 (xn. 1012) : XAcicroi rà Uirp^ cai 
travri VUrpnf x.r.X. 

* Ibid, (1013) : o\ rhv rétrov rrjç ifrio'Koirrjs cKducovvrcr. 

B Ibid, : rà vir' avr&v â<f>€a'iv €ikrfif>cTa. The word S^aiv implies that 
it is a question of sins. 

' Ibid. : ci hi crapaîç r&v àfMprrffiartùv avrov tinfiiyKTai ftarrfv Kot IkitfiMt 
KOI Xvet. 
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sinner, he cannot exercise effectually as regards sinners the 

power of the keys ? ^ 

* * 

« 

The Church possesses the right faith.^ The heretics bear 
the name of Christians, and boast of imparting a doctrine of 
which they say the men of the Church are ignorant {quae 
latere ah ecdeaiaaticis dicunt) : but really they are thieves 
and adulterers — thieves who steal the vessels of the temple, 
adulterers who defile with their errors the chaste dogmas 
of the Church {casta et honesta Eccleaiae dogmata) } We 
strive to understand Holy Writ, not like Basilides, whom 
we abandon to his ungodliness, but '' secuvdum pietatem ee- 
cleaia^tid dogmatie ".* We perform the baptismal liturgy 
^^secundum typum ecclesiia traditum ".* We think " secun- 
dura doctrinam eccleaiasticam ".* The true prophets of 
Christ are the teachers who " eccleaiastice docent verbv/m **J 
[Elsewhere Origen speaks of the /ci^pvy^ eKKkfjataartKov.^ 
He says of the articles of faith : ^' Eat et iUud definitumi in 



1 See in " De Orat" 28 (xi. 628), another confirmation of this infer- 
ence. He alone can forgive the sins committed against God, who is '' in- 
spired by Jesus like the Apostles *' {i/iwevaêtXs virb rov 'li/crov »s o{ àfr6a' 
roXoi — an allusion to " Joan." xx. 23 : Accipite Spiritutn «anctum, quorum 
remiseritis, etc.), and proves by his works that he has received the Holy 
Ghost, and has become spiritual (caç xiupriirasrh vvtvfia ro âytov icat ycvd/*f vor 
YTvcv/MircKtir). The power to forgive sins committed against God belongs 
'* to the Apostles and to the pontiffs, similar to the Apostles, according to 
the pattern of the great Pontiff" — an allusion to Heb. v. 1. Then follows 
the well-known passage where Origen is astonished that some bishops claim 
the right to remit sins of idolatry, fornication and adultery. Of. ''In 
Psalm." XXX VII. •« HomU." i. 1 (xn. 1369 and 1371). 

' " Comment, in Rom." i. 19 (xiv. 870). 

^Ibid, II. 11 (898). The same thought is found in Clembnt, " Stro- 
mat " vn. 16, quoted above. We must take into account the gravity of 
theft and adultery as estimated by the penitential discipline of those 
days. 

4 Ibid, V. 1 (1016). Kattbkbttsgh, vol. n. pp. 134 and foil, on the 
place of the rtgula fidei in Origen. 

» Ibid. V. 8 (1038). Cf. " In Epistul. ad Tit" fragm. (1300) : " eoclesi- 
astica régula". "Comment in loan." xni. 16 (xiv. 421): Kaviiv rrfs 
€KK.\iJiriaç. KATTKNBnSCH, vol. II. p. 143. 

• '• In Matt Comment" ser. 137 (xm. 1787). 

' Ibid, 47 (1669). 8 " Periarchon," in. 1, 1 (xi. 249). 
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eeclêëiastiea praedicatione . . ." ^ This prasdicatio, this 
fcripvyiM, is the teaching which, through the succession of ttie 
bishops by whom it is preserved, comes down from the 
Apostles. Of this official teaching Origen gives the following 
definition which is at the beginning of the " Periarchon " but 
which we might think was taken from IrensBus : " Cum mnlti 
sint qui se putant sentire quae Christi sunt, et nonnulli eomin 
diversa a prioribus sentiant — servetur ecclesiastica praedicatio 
per successionis ordinem ab apostolis tradita et usque ad 
praesens in ecclesiis permanens. lUa sola credenda est 
Veritas quae in nullo ab ecclesiastica et apostolica discordât 
traditione."^ 

Of each of the articles, on which the praedicatio eccUs- 
iastica is plainly affirmative, one may say : ^ . . . de quo 
iotius EccUsiae una sententia eat" ' Of a dogma, such as 
that of the resurrection of the body, Origen declares that it 
is TO fiovXfffia Ttj^ itcKkffaui^ rod Xpurrovj^ inasmuch as it is 
like a law or a decree of the fiovXi^ of a large city. The 
unity of faith makes the unity of Christendom, of that people 
" qui in aacramentia Chriati eonfoederatua eat ".* 

In all the expressions we have accentuated, the Church 
appears as the depositary of revealed truth: eccledasticai 

^ " Periftrohon," i. 1, 6 (118). The same expreBsions occur in nn. 
6 and 7. 

> IbicL 1. 1, 2 (XI. 116). Cf. ibid. n. 11, 3 (345) :'<... seeondiim 
apostolorum Bensum ''. "In Genes. Homil." i. 6 (xn. 151): ''Ghristofi 
... ex cuius lumine illuminata Eodesia, ipsa etiam lux mundi effidiur 
• . . Christus quidem lux est apostolorum, apoatoli vero lux mundi, 
ipei enim sunt . . . yera Eodesia." ** Selecta in psalm." cxxvi. (xu. 1641) : 
rhv o?KOv rov ^cov, Bvra ckkXi/otuiv mmv^ ol oÎKO^fÂOvvT€S àirdcrroXoi X/motoC* 
Ktà oi rrrayfiépot vir* avrov dcdd<ricaXoi, ov fiéniv êKoniacra» . . . Km SXXmç ^ 
cIko¥ olKoHofiovaiv ov furà Kvpiov ol crcfxidofoi, r^v cVieXi/oruiv novriptvoiiivwv 
. . . 'Ofiouûç KOi 'lovdaîot. We may notice in this last text an anti- 
climax dear to Origen : the ecclesiastic the heterodox, the Jew. 

' Ibid. 1, 8 (119). Cf. «6ûi. 7, 1 (171) :*'... secundum dogma 
nostrum id est Ecdesiae fidem." " In Genes. Homil." m. 2 (xn. 176) : 
'* Alienum hoc est ab Eoolesiae fide." *'In Levit. HomiL" xy. 2 (xn. 
560) : " . . . fidei, quae muro ecclesiastici et apostolici dogmatis cincta 
est ". ''In Num. Homil." xxv. 4 (xn. 768) : " Quia non animetur pug- 
nare pro Eodesia et resistere adversum inimioos veritatis, eoe soilio^ 
qui dogmata Eoolesiae oppugnare decent ? " 

* " Contra Cela." v. 22 (xi. 1216). 

• " In Num. HomiL" xvi, 9 (xu. 701). 
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preaching is synonymous with authentic faith, and the 
actual ecclesiastical preaching finds its justification in the 
fact that it is the tradition of the Apostles, transmitted 
in a direct line as an inheritance. This is also the theory 
of IrensBus, and even of the Greek writers of the second 
century, prior to Irenœus.^ 

The canon of the Scriptures is that which the Church 
guarantees. Thus, whilst the heresies have so many Gospels, 
the Church has four Gospels only. Origen knows indeed 
the ^'Gospel according to the Egyptians," a ^'Gospel of 
the Twelve Apostles," a ^' Gospel according to St. Thomas," 
a " Gospel according to St. Matthias," and the gospel which 
Sasilides was bold enough to compose and to which he gave his 
own name. But there are only four approved Gospels: 
"quatuor tantwm euangelia sunt probata, e quibtia aub 
persona Domini et Salvatoris noatri proferenda sunt dog^ 
Tnata,** Of all the gospels that are in circulation, ^^ nihil 
aliud probamus, nisi quod Ecclesia".'^ 

Holy Scripture, is contained both in the Old and in the 
New Testament, and comes to an end with the books of the 
Apostles, after which there is no more Scripture. To the 
canon now closed the Church adds nothing, not even a 
prophecy, but in this heretics do not imitate her : ^' Sola 
EccLesia neque svhtrakit . . . nequeaddit quasi prophetia/m 

> '* The theory that the bishops are succeaeors of the Apostles, and 
possess an apostolic office, may be considered a Western one which was 
very slowly and gradually adopted in the East. ... It is very important 
to note that the theory of the bishop's office in determining the truth 
of ecclesiastical Christianity is completely unknown to Clement of 
Alexandria. . . . Origen in the main still held the same view as his 
predecessor. But numerous passages of his works and above ail his 
own history show that in his day the episcopate had become very strong 
in Alexandria also, and had begun to claim the same attributes and rights 
as in the West. . . . Clement represents an earlier stage, whereas by 
Origen's time the revolution has been completed. " Hasnack, ' * Dogmeng. " 
vol. i^, p. 403. We can now judge how far the facts agree with these 
statements. 

» *• In Luc- HomU." i. (xm. 1803). Of. " In Matt. Comment." ser. 
28 (1638) : *' . . . ecclesiarum canonem non requirentee ". On the 
well-defined character of Origen's Biblical Canon, see Babdxnhbwbb, vol. 
u. p. 122 (against Kobtbchau). 
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(Uiiid aliqmd*\^ These words oontam an allusioii to 
Montanism,^ and are similar in tone to those of the ^' Mtna- 
torianum " on the same subject. 

The Scriptures, on condition they are explained^ not in 
the materiality of their literal sense, but in their spiritual 
sense, are not composed of human words, written as tiiey 
have been for Jesus Christ through the inspiration of the 
Holy Ghost and at the command of the Father : they have 
been given and entrusted to us in order to confirm those who 
observe "the standard of the heavenly Church of Jesas 
Christ according to the succession of the Apostles ".' 

The elements of faith are comprised in the baptismal 
symbol.* The words of Deuteronomy Aegyptiua tertia gen- 
eratione intrahit in eedeaicmi Dei (Deut. xxiii. 8) must be 
understood of the Christian who believes in the Trinity: 
'* Credo propter Jidera Patria et Filii et Spiritus saneHy 
in qvAira credit ojanis qvÀ sodatur Eeclesiae J)ei^ tertiam 
generationem myatice dictam'\^ The cords that uphold the 
veil of the tabernacle represent the same baptismal faith : 
"Funis enim triplex non rumpitwr, quM eat Trinitatia 
fidea, ex qua dependet et per quam auatinetur omnia Ec- 
cleaia*',^ On several occasions Origen speaks so precisely 
of the baptismal sjnubol, that we can recognize its structure 
and reconstitute the tenor of the symbol to which he is 

i«'In Mat. Comment." ser. 47 (xm. 1668). Cf. ibid. 28 (1637): 
** Nemo uti debet ad confirmationem dogmatum libria qui sunt extxa 
canonizatas soripturas". Ibid, 46 (1667): "Canonicaa Bcripturas in 
quibuB omnia christianus consentit et credit ". 

' See how severely Origen judges Montanism, " In Mat. Comment." 
ser. 28 (1637), and " In Epist. ad Philem." fragm. (xiv. 1306). 

> " Periarchon," rv. 9 (360) : rov Kavévos rijç ^Irja-ov Xpumw jcura 
diadox^v r&p àfroordXfov ovpaviov €KK\rf crias. The adjective ovpavtoç most 
be understood here in the sense of divine, and not as the antithesis of 
earthly, iiriytvos, 

^ As to the existence of a baptismal symbol at Alexandria, see the 
testimony of Dionysius of Alexandria in Eusbb. '^ H. E." vii. 8 ; where 
the Bishop upbraids Novatian for denying the profession of faith that 
is made before Baptism. Td Xoxrrphv rh Syiov koL rrfv re vp6 ovrov niarip 
Kcà SfioXoyiav, The symbol of Origen is given in Hahn, ''Symbole," 
pp. 11-13. 

• " In Levit. HomiL" v. 3 (xn. 452). 

« •• In Exod. HomU." ix. 3 (xii. 365). 
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allnding. At the same time he shows how the articles 
which compose it suffice to condemn the heretics of his time.^ 

Grod has provided his Church with a living magisterium, 
which not only teaches the ecclesiastical canon of faith, but 
also strives to fathom it and to go beyond it. '' Let us ob- 
serve," says Origen, ^' that the holy Apostles delivered them- 
selves with the utmost clearness on those articles which they 
believed to be necessary to every one, even when preaching 
the faith of Christ to those who seemed somewhat dull in 
understanding the things of God; leaving, however, the 
deep-laid causes to be explored by those who had received 
from the Holy Spirit the excellent gifts of speech, of wisdom, 
and of knowledge : while on other subjects they merely stated 
the fact that things were so, keeping silence as to the cause 
and manner or origin of their being ; in order that the more 
zealous lovers of study and wisdom, might in times to come 
have a subject on which to exercise their talents, with profit." ^ 
Origen thus lays down the principle of the distinction of the 
two domains — that of revelation, and that of theology under- 
stood in the scholastic sense. He distinguishes with no less 
precision the domain of rational philosophy, the investiga- 
tion of which logically precedes the Christian's study of the 
Scriptures,' and the domain of mystery which in its sub- 
limer regions exceeds the capacity of every created intelli- 
gence.* 

These distinctions made, Origen does not suffer opponents 
like Gelsus to charge Christianity with being the religion of 
the ignorant. And were it so, he adds, ^^ I shall answer that 
I endeavour to improve [and enlighten the ignorant] to the 
best of my ability, although I do not admit that the Chris- 
tian community consists only of them. For I seek in 
preference those who are clever and acute, who are able 
to comprehend the meaning of the hard sayings, and to see 
clearly into the obscurities of the Law, and Prophecies, and 
Gospels.* 

1 *' Comment, in loan." xxxii. 9 (xiv. 784). 
« " Periarchon." i. 3 (xi. 116). 

^Ibid. I. 3, 1 (147). * Ibid. n. 6, 2 (211). 

»" Contra Cela." ra. 74 (xi. 1016). Ct m. 52-3 (989) and vi. 1 
(1289). 
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Contxary to what Celsus affirms, there is nothing hidden 
or secret in the ecclesiastical teaching : from the very begin- 
ning we teach those who come to us to despise idols, and we 
lead them on to worship Grod, the only Creator ; then, by 
means of the prophecies, we show them that He who had 
been foretold actually came, according to the testimony of 
the Gospels and of the Apostolic writings.^ The people are 
initiated into the baptismal rudiments, but such kno^edge 
is not imparted to those who do not belong to the Church. 
At the summit of the ladder, there are the truths reserved to 
Gk>d : these are above our senses, and surpass our understand- 
ing ; we had better say nothing of them rather than express 
them inaccurately. Between these two degrees, '* sumt d 
alia Eeeleaiae dogmata ad quae po89unt pervenire eUa/m 
levitae, aed inferiora 9umt ah his quas aacerdotibua adire 
concesauân est ".^ Strictly speaking, this distinction is forced ; 
yet it agrees well with Origen's idea of doctrine and its 
distribution. A part of the doctrine is for the simple and 
the multitude ; another part is for the enhghtened, the per- 
fect, the saints, the disciples to whom Jesus disclosed the 
meaning of His parables.' 

« « 
« 

The disciples come to the Divine Master and ask Him 
explanations ; we must do likewise : if we have a question 
to propose, let us go to one of those teachers God has estab- 
lished in the Church.^ 

The office of doctors in the Church — an office which is 
" the ministry ** of the ecclesiastical word — is that on which 
Origen most insists. The doctor must not only aim at cor- 
recting the morals of the Christian people, he must also deal 
out, as it were, the science of Christianity, pour out the con- 
solation of the Scriptures, explain the mysteries, and attain 

1 " Contra Cols." ni. 15 (940). 

■ " In Levit Homil." v. 3 (xn. 462). 

' Ibid, y. 6 (441). Bioo, pp. 141 and foil., shows how much is ezdos- 
ively Alexandrian and hardly Christian in this theory of a knowledge more 
suhlime, and drawn from the use of allegory, side by side with the know- 
ledge possessed by ordinary believers. 

* *' Comment, m Matt" xm. 46 (xm. 1132) : rivi t&v vn6 rov êtw 
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to a more penetrating knowledge.^ The fonction of teaching 
the catechumens belongs to the doctor eccUsiae? The bishop 
in his Church is preeminently this doctor ecclesiae, but the 
priests also share in his office : Origen, for instance, presents 
himself as a doctor eccleaias} We should note the precise 
meaning of the expression and also the special stress Origen 
lays on it : the doctor eccUsiœ is not he who teaches in the 
Church, but he who teaches the Church.^ 

Holy Scripture can be compared to the loaves which Jesus 
multiplied when breaking them. Doctors, like Origen, break 
a few loaves only, and multitudes are satiated : but these 
loaves must be broken, i.e. the letter of Holy Scripture must 
be discussed minutely. Let every one follow the doctors' 
example : — 

" Tenta ergo et tu, o auditor, habere proprium puteum 
et proprium fontem, ut et tu, cum apprehenderis librum 
Scripturarum, incipias etiam ex proprio sensu proferre ali- 
quem intellectum, et, secundum ea quae in ecclesia didicisti, 
tenta et tu bibere de fonte ingenii tiii. Est intra te natura 
aquae vivae, sunt venae perennes, et irrigua fluenta rationa- 
bilis sensus, si modo non sint terra et ruderibus oppleta.'* ^ 

No one, before Origen, had urged his fellow-Christians, 
with such noble earnestness, to the acquisition of culture, 
to intellectual effort, to the spread of knowledge within the 
Church ; but he always subordinated this expansion of in- 
tellectual inquiry to the control of the pruedicatio ecdesi- 
astica. The Passover was not eaten by those who did not 
belong to Israel : unless they were circumcised, the slaves 
whom a Jew had bought, or who were bom in his house, 
could not share in the family Passover. These prescriptions 
are to be understood allegoricaUy of our different kinds of 

1 " In Bxod Homil." xm. 4 (xn. 3»2). ** Comment, in Rom." m. 
2 (XIV. 929). 

' " Comment, in Bom." n. 11 (xiv. 897) : ** . . . eo usque pervenit 
ut etiam dux et doctor ecclesiae sit ad illuminandos eos qui in sdentia 
caeci sunt et instruendos parvulos in Christo ". This refers to the bishop. 

' " In Ezech. Homil." n. 2 (zm. 682) : ** Nee quia adversum me aliqua 
dicuntur, qui videor doctor esse ecclesiae, debeo taoere." 

* *' Comment, in Bom." ix. 2 (xiy. 1209) : *' in verbo Dei ecdesiam 
dooentibuB adesse gratiam. ..." Ibid. x. 7 (1262) : ''eoolesias docere ". 

» " In (Jen. Homil." xn. 6 (xn. 229). 
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knowledge : one kind is bom, so to speak, in our house, and 
is the fruit of our own minds ; the other has been acquired 
and has come from the outside : both must be ciicmndsed, 
for no stranger has a right to the Passover; and by a 
stranger must be understood any one who professes a 
strange dogma.^ 

No one has spoken of Greek culture in more glowing 
terms than Origen ; but how he contrasts it with the tmih 
concealed in the Gk)d-inspired Scriptures! The ingot of 
gold which the Hebrew Achan seizes for himself, against 
Josue's conmiand, in the sack of Jericho, is an appropriate 
symbol of the artful resources of philosophers and oratois, 
and of the ^^ perversa dograata'' to which they can so suc- 
cessfully impart a seductive appearance. If you steal away 
this ingot of gold and hide it under your tent, " si intro- 
duxeris in cor tuwm ea quae ah eis oAserv/niwry poUius 
omnem EccUsiam, Domini. Hoc fecit infelix Valentinus, 
et BasUideSf hoc fecit et Mardon hojereticus : furaii svni 
isti Ivnguas aureas de lerichOy et phiLosophorwm nobis non 
rectos in ecclesias introducere conati sunt sectaSy et poUuere 
omnem Ecclesiam Dom,ini" ^ 

Since the Church possesses the true faith, one word 
suffices to give heretics their right name: they are the 
erepoBo^oi, those who think dififerently from the Church. 
Origen has a predilection for this expressive term, which, in 
his vocabulary, is opposed to iKKXtfo-icumKo^? 

Every day the heretics are busy in attacking the ecclesi- 
astical faith, ** inquirentes quomodo dogmata veritatis in- 
fringant ; " they devote to this task all the keenness of their 
minds and all their learning, ^^perspicaces et arguTnentosi 
sunt in falsa scientia ". Such is Marcion, such Basilides, 

^ ** Select» in Ezod." (xii. 285). 

' ^' In lea. Nave Homil." vu. 7 (xn. 863). A similar reflection is found 
in St. Hippolytus, ^^ Philosophoumena," preface of Book I. 

"'In Luc. Homil." xvi. (xm. 1841) : '' E^o vero quia opto esse ec- 
clesiasticus, et non ab haeresiaroha aliquo sed a Christi vocabulo nuncupari 
[christianus] ". Cf. " In Matt. Comment." ser. 33 (xm. 1643) : " Utinam 
soli qui extara Ecclesiam sunt seducerentur. . . . Nunc autem ipsi qui 
profitentur se ecclesiastioos esse de necessariis quibusque capitulis f alluntur 
et seducuntur. " Cf. " Contra Cels." vi. 37 (xi. 1353) : oi âir6 rrjç eVicXi^cruv. 
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such ValentinuB, " vel ceteri atictores pravorum dogmatvmi ''} 
Except Marcion, none of them founded any Church ; they left 
only schools after them, ^^ schola Valentini et Basilidis",^ 
Whereas the Church is the house of God, huilt up hy the 
** ecclesiastici qui in Ecclesia aunt rmigistri,'* the schools 
of heretics are simply abodes of evil : " Haeretid aedificant 
lupcma/r in omni via, utputa magieter de officina Valentini, 
magister de coetu Ba^lidis^ Tnagiater de tabemaculo Mar- 
cioniê'*? Very noticeable is the sarcastic force of these 
last words, which remind us of Tertullian's utterances. 

Whenever, says Origen, the heretics propose a discus- 
sion concerning the canonical Scriptures, those which are 
unanimously received by every Christian, we may exam- 
ine their varied assertions : " Sed nos illis credere non de- 
hemua, nee exire a prima et ecclesiastica traditione, nee aliter 
credere nisi quemad/modum per auccesmxmera Eccleaiae Dei 
tradiderunt nobis ".^ Such is the tradition, which dates 
from the very beginning, and which the Churches have 
preserved, authenticating it by the succession of their re- 
spective bishops. Moreover, this tradition is the same 
everywhere : " Veritas enim similis est fvlgv/n egredienti ab 
Oriente, et apparenti usque ad Ocddentem, quaZis est Veritas 
Ecclesiae Dei: ab ea enim, sola sonvs in omnem terram 
exivit ".^ To what heresy can this criterion apply ? To the 
teaching of Marcion, to the '^ traditiones Valentin^,*' to the 
longa fabulositas of Basilides, or to Apelles who contradicts 
St Paul?» 

> " Comment, in Roul" vra. 8 (xiv. 1181). ** In Levit Homil." iv. 
5 (xn. i38). 

« Ibid. vra. 11 (XIV. 1191). Of. " Periarchon," n. 5 (xi. 220). 

' '' In Ezech. Homil." vm. 2 (xm. 730). The Latin translation is 
by St. Jerome. In other passages Origen expresses himself just as 
yigoronsly on the same subject. '' Periarchon^" u. 9, 6 (xi. 230) ; ibid, 
10, 2 (ibid, 234). 

* *' In Matt. Comment." ser. 46 (xm. 1667). '^ Ibid, 

•JWd. Cf. "In Levit. HomU." vii. 4 (xn. 484): "... christiania 
quibuB apostolioorum dictorum chara esse debet auctoritas. Si quis vero 
arrogantia tumidus apostolica dicta contemnit aut spemit, ipse viderit 
Mihi autem, sicut Deo et Domino nostro lesu Christo, ita et apostolis eius 
adhaerere bonum est, et ex divinis scripturis secundum ipsorum traditionem 
intellegentiam oapere ". See the most complete description of the heresies 
denounced by Origen, of '' In Epistul. ad Tit" (xiv. 1903). 
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Hence the teaching of heretics can be compared most 
appropriately to counterfeit money : — 

^^ Ego puto quod Yalentini sermo humana pecunia est et 
reproba, et Marcionis et Basilidis pecunia hmnana est et 
reproba, et omnium haereticorum sermo non est prohata 
pecunia, nee dominicam intègre in se habet figoram, sed 
adulteram, quae, ut ita dicam, extra monetam ita figoi&ta 
eat quia extra Ecclesiam composita est." ^ 

A general prescription does not suffice ; the ecclesiastical 
teacher must face error, as it is in itself, take its own ground, 
use against it its own arguments and refute it by its own 
methods. ^^ Under the pretence of higher wisdom, the 
heterodox assail the holy Church of Grod^ and multiply 
works in which they offer explanations of the Evangdical 
and Apostolic precept» ; if we keep silence and do not oppose 
to them the saving and true doctrines, these teachers will 
get hold of souls, who hunger after the food which preserves, 
but go after food that is forbidden, and is, in fact, unclean 
and abominable. It appears to me, therefore, to be neces- 
sary that one who is able to defend, without altering it in 
any way, the doctrine of the Church, and to refute those 
dealers in knowledge falsely so-called {y^^evSdpvfaov yv&atv) 
should take his stand against heretics and their lies, and 
oppose to them the sublimity of the Evangelical message 
{to v'^oç rov €ifctrff€\iKov tcfjpvy/jMTo^) , the harmonious 

» ''In Plaalm." xxxvi ; «* Homil." ra. 11 (xn. 1347). Origen ua» 
another oomparison, *' Comment, in Rom." x. 6 (xiv. 1256) : '* Sicot 
piratae soient in mari in loois yadosis occoltiaque scopulis, per obecurom 
noctia lumen aooendere, quo navigantes sub spe oonfugiendi ad poTtom 
salutis, ad naufragia perditionis invitent : ita et istud lumen falsae sapi- 
entiae rel falsae fidei [haereticorum] a principibua mundi et spiritibns aeris 
huius aooenditur, non per quod évadant, sed per quod pereant homines 
mundi huius fluctus et vitae pelagus navigantes ". The tranalation of 
this passage is by Bufinus. Elsewhere Origen compares heresies to the 
gates of hell that shall not prevail against the Church : tKaaroç rmw mp»- 
d<$(c»y «col y€vvrfa'âvr»v y^v6c»wfi6v nva yv&atv^ fKoà6fUfa'€v fdav iruXjp/f 
SXXijv fifv Mapic(fl>y, Koi Baa-tkiaric SKKffv, «eal OvaXrvrcvor Skkrfw. ''Com- 
ment, in Matt." xn. 12 (xm. 1008). 

' " Comment, in loan." u. (xrv. 196) : vvv at irpo^o-ct yywo-cwç itran- 
arofiéy^êv r&v iTtpod6^v rj ciyiç rov ^cov tKKXija'Uf, c.r.X. Note in piMM^ÎTig 
the expression, " the holy Church ". 
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plentitude of the doctrines, common to the Old and New 
Testament." ^ 

Will the magiaterium of the doctorea ecclesiae suffice 
to guard the Church against the onsets of heresy? Is 
truth always so evident, that it forces conviction, and that 
every controversy comes to an end ? Here Origen's optim- 
ism and his ingenuous confidence in his methods betrays 
itself. 

" Qui scripturam legit et aliter guam scripta est accipit, 
Scripturam mendaciter videt. Qui vero audit Scripturam 
ut se veritatis intellectus habet et sic eajn interpretatur, 
videt veritatem." * 

These two axioms are very candid. How much more 
cautious is the distrust felt by Irenœus and TertullianI 
And Origen himself adds immediately : — 

^^Audi haereticos, quomodo traditiones apostolorum ha- 
bere se dicant. Audi falsos magistros, quomodo affirmant 
doctrinam suam Domini esse docthnam, sensum suum con- 
gruere sensui prophetarum, et dicunt : Haec didt Damvnnis,*' ^ 

What does this mean, except that those whom Origen 
treats here as heretics and false teachers appeal in vindication 
of their teaching to the criterion of IrensBus — ^to the agree- 
ment of their teaching with the Apostolic tradition, the 
authority of the Prophets, the Lord and the Apostles ? A 
doctor eccleaiae may be found to show these false teachers 
that they are in error : but who will prove that he himself 
is not mistaken? 

^' Orate pro nobis ut sermones nostri non sint falsi. Licet 
quidam homines ignorantia iudicii eos asserant falsos, Dom- 
inus non dicat, et recte nobiscum agetur. Si vero, mille 
^ hominum eos dixerint veros, iudicio porro Dei fuerint falsi, 
quid mihi proderit? Dicunt et Marcionitae magistri sui 
veros esse sermones; dicunt et Yalentini robustissimam 

^ " Ck)ininent. in loan." I.e. Compare '* Peiiarchon," n. 3 (xi. 201) : 
"Sed quoniam soient interdum huios haeresis assertores per deoeptiosa 
quaedam aophismata simplicionim quorumque oorda decipere, absnrdom 
non puto si etdam ea quae in assertionibus suis proferre soient, propo- 
nentes subreptionem eorum ac mendaoia, confutemus ". 

* '' In Eeech. Homil." n. 5 (xm. 686). 

» Ihid. Of. *• HomiL" vn. 4 {ibid. 730). 
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sectami qui fabularmu eius commenta suBcipiimt. Quae 
atilitas, quia plurimi Ecclesiae haeretica pravitate decepti in 
eorum conspiravere sententiam? Hoc est qaod quaeiitar. 
ut DominuB sermonum meorum testis assistât, ut ipse com. 
probet quae dicuntur sanctarum testimonio 8cripturarum;'' 

Origen appeals to an authoritative judgment of God, 
which he identifies with the testimony of Scripture : always 
the same circle. Yet Origen knows well» that when doubt 
is so wide-spread, the decisive pronouncement in the last 
resort belongs to authority — in this case to the authority 
of bishops. This he does not say with all desirable explicit- 
ness; but he does say it, nevertheless: witness, for in- 
stance, his comment on the Biblical passage that refers to 
the censers of Gore, Dathan and Abiron— <ienser8 which Moses 
had beaten into plates and fastened to the altar of holocausts, 
after the death of the three rebels. See how he expresses 
himself : — 

'^ Si apud homines hodie iudicaretur haec causa, et apud 
ecclesiarum principes haberetur examen de iis, verbi causa, 
qui diversa ab ecclesiis docentes divinae vindictae pertulerint 
ultionem, nonne iudicarent ut si quid locuti sunt, si quid 
docuerunt, si quid etiam scriptum reliquerunt, universa pariter 
cum ipsorum cineribus dépérirent ? Sed non sunt indicia 
Dei sicut indicia nostra." ^ 

Take the case of a Christian who teaches heterodox 
doctrines both by preaching and by writing: he is con- 
demned, and by whom ? By God Himself, for here Origen 
speaks expressly of the '* divinae vindictae ultio** of the 
*^ indicia Dei/* just as he had spoken before of the same 
^*iudiciu7n DeV\ This divine judgment precedes the exam- 
ination made by the leaders of the Churches, and directs 
their decision ; it has motived it : they determine and apply 
the divine teaching of the Scriptures. The brass-censeis 
of Core, Dathan, and Abiron typify Holy Scripture ; this 
is why Moses fastens them to the altar of holocausts, as 
God's property. But to the heretics belongs the fire burn- 
ing in the censers, i.e. the interpretations that disagree with 

' The text of this Latin translation — ^the work of St Jerome — is too 
elliptical not to be faulty. 

» " In EMoh. HomiL" n. 5. » " In Num. HomU." nc. I (xn. 624). 
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the thoughts of God and are against the truth — an inoense 
^^^liich the Lord rejects. 

"Et ideo forma ecclesiaram sacerdotibus dator, nt» si 
qTiando tale aliqmd fuerit exortmn, ea qnidem qnae a veritate 
aliéna sunt ab Ecclesia Dei penitns abstradantur/' ^ 

To the bishops then it belongs to guard Scripture against 
tlie erroneous meanings which the heretics, such as Marcion, 
Gasilides, and their fellows, strive to put upon it : to elimin- 
ate error is in itself progress made towards truth. 

" Si doctrina ecclesiastica simplex esset, et nullis intrinse- 
cns haereticorum dogmatum assertionibus cingeretur, non 
poterat tam clara et tam examinata videri fides nostra. Sed 
idcirco doctrinam catholicam contradicentium obsidet oppug- 
natio, ut fides nostra non otio torpescat, sed exercitiis 
elimetur."^ 

The theory of the development of dogma, as understood 
by Bossuet, is outlined in these few profound and accurate 
words. Yet we must not forget Origen's purpose : he wishes 
here to show that the supervision of this dogmatic work is a 
part of the office of the bishops, which is typified by the 
pontificate of Moses. The Churches are ruled by the bishops 
in what pertains to conduct and discipline ; ' by them also 
are they governed in what pertains to doctrine.^ 

^ '* In Num. Homil." ix. 1 (xu. 624), '* forma " has heie the sense of 
norm. 

' Ibid, This Latin translation is due to Rufinus. I should like to be 
sure that the word catholicam comes from Origen, who uses generally the 
word ecclesiasticam. At all events, the thought expressed here by Origen 
was familiar to the school of Alexandria. Of. Gleuestt, "Stromat." i. 
2(vra. 709 B.). 

'There is a strict analogy between the practical and the intel- 
lectual order, between conduct and belief, as was observed by Origen 
himself. *' In Matt^ Comment." ser. 33 (zni. 1644) : " Malum est inven- 
ire aliquem secundum mores vitae errantem, multo autem peius arbitrer 
esse in dogmatibus aberrare et non secundum verissimam regulam Scrip- 
turarum sentire. Quoniam si in peccatis mortalibus puniendi sumus, am- 
plhis propter dogmata falsa peccantes." Of. "In Psalm zxxvii. Homil." 
I. 1 (zn. 371) : " Necesse est eum qui peccat argui. . . . Nos qui episcopi 
arguentis iracundiam ferre non possumus. ..." 

* Cf. *' In Num. Homil." xn. 2 (xn. 660). Speaking of the Apostles, 
whom he calls kings, Origen writes : "Si reges a regendo dicuntur, omnes 
utique qui ecclesias Dei regunt reges merito appellabuntur, Daulto autem 

21 
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This divine right of bishops is daily exercised : witnoBS 
the case of Origen himself, and that of his contempcraiy 
BeiyUus, Bishop of Bostra.^ Councils of bishops are, in ûie 
time of Origen, a definitely and firmly established institatko 
both in Egypt and in the East. Tertullion had ab?eady 
mentioned the ^^ (xmeUia ex univerms teelwiia " which were 
wont to be held ^^per Oraeeicta" i.e. in the Greek-speaking 
countries.' 

In the course of the preceding pages, it will have been 
noticed that Origen constantly and with a certain insistence 
uses the expression ^Hhe Churches". We in our tuni 
must insist on this peculiar expression. 

Origen looks upon Christendom chiefly as a number of 
scattered Churches. In order to conquer the wickedneœ of 
the evil spirits, God planned that, all over the inhabited 
world. Churches should be founded, which should contrast, 
by the pure lives of their members, with what Origen calls 
the ^^ churches of superstition, intemperance and wicked- 
ness '*. The Churches of God, taught by Christ, when com- 
pared with the neighbouring churches of pagans, shine truly 
like stars in the world.' The interesting feature of this text 
is that the term ^' Church " is applied by Origen to pagan 
cities. No doubt Origen remembered that the word itaeXTfa-ia 
has in Greek an exclusively political meaning and designates 
the deliberative assembly of the citizens of a city, like 



rectius illi qui et illos ipsoB dictis atque soriptis suis regimt a quibiu 
guntuT eodesiae." 

^Hbpels, '^Hist. des Conciles" (Famborough edit.), toL i. pp. 
166-64. 

'Tebtull. ** De leiun." 13. Cf. FnumjAK, wt$r Cyfbiani, '^E^is- 
tul." Lxxv. 4 : '* Qua ex causa neoeesario apud nos fit ut per singulos 
annoB seniores et praepositi in unum oonveniamus ad disponenda ea quae 
ourae nostrae commissa sunt, ut si qua graviora sunt communi oonsilio 
dirigantur." Harnaok, ''Gesohichtedes altchrist litt," in "Ueberlief- 
erung," pp. 797-800. 

' ** Contra Cels." m. 29 (xi. 967) : . . . ivo'vutrt traimtxov rîjs oUou- 
fiivfis . . . ytvitrBfu vavraxov cfcieXi^cruiff âvriiroKtr€\fOfi4vas tKKXffO'iaiç Arc- 
viàoifiâveùv Koi àKoXâoTCiV Koi àducflov. Toiavra yàp rà iravraxov irokt!nv6fKva 
iv rati tKK\ffU-iaiç r&v ir(SXfa>v «rX^^i;. Al de rov ôfov Xpiar^ fiaêifr€vê€Î<rai 
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IBphesus, for instance; but, did he not also conceive of a 
Christian Church as formed after the type of a city ? 

The Church of God, which is at Athens, he says, is meek 
aJid stable, whereas the iKKXtfo-la of the Athenians is turbu- 
lent, and is not at all to be compared with the Church of God 
in that city. We may say the same thing of the Church of 
God at Corinth and of the assembly of the Corinthian people 
or demos ; and also of the Church of God at Alexandria and 
of the assembly of the Alexandrian defmos. Let us admire 
TTim, he continues, who not only conceived the design, but 
also was able to secure in all places the establishment of 
Churches of God side by side with the Churches of the 
people in each city.^ 

In like manner also, if you compare the council or ^ovkti 
of the Church of God with the PovXi^ in any city, you will 
find among the councillors of the Church some who are 
worthy to administer the city of God,^ whilst nowhere do the 
councillors of cities justify by their virtues the authority they 
enjoy over their fellow-citizens. Compare for yourself the 
archon of each Church with the archon of the city, and you 
will notice that our archons in the Church of God, imperfect 
as they may be at times, are far superior in their moral 
worth.' In all this, Origen develops the analogy between 
the Church and the city: the pTeshyteriwm becomes a 
council ; the bishop, an archon ; the local Church, a " city 
of God," a "nation according to God".* 

The whole world is thus filled with Churches.^ 

1 "Contra Gels." ra. 30 (967). 

* Ibid. : riVcff r^r eicicXi7(ruiff /SovXcural é^toi tlaiv, ft rig êotIv iv r^ navrX 
iroXiff Tov êtov, iv tKtivji vo\iTtv€u-6<u, — Note in paasing the expiesBion 
''city of Ood". It is an expression which is found already in the 
''Shepherd" of Hermas (^'Sim.^L), but there it designates Heaven in 
contrast with the earth. 

^Ibid. (960) : âpxovra €KK\rfa-iag iKaarrfç v6ktt»t âpxovri t&p iv r^ trdXci 
avyKpiriov «e.r.X. 

^ Ibid, vm. 76 (xi. 1629) : fffitU iv iKaarji SKko avariffia irarpUhs 
KTweiv Xéy^ ôiov iviardfitvoi, . . . Further on : c2 «eaX&f âpxovaiv oi 
âpXOvr€S iv TJ cKteXijo-t^, rrjs Kara êf6v irarpidoç^ Xéyc» ai rrjç eVieXi/crtof, 
Xey^fàtvoi vpoarârai x.r.X. 

* " Selecta in Psalm." xzxn. 8 (xi. 1306) : «rôcra 7 yj} Xpiaràv iKKkrf" 
(riaiç vtvkriptûTa. " In Cantio. Lib." n. (xm. 110) : " Ëoclesiae innumerae 
sunt quae per orbem terrae diffusae sunt". "In Ezech. Homil." rv. 1 

21» 
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The Churches spread through the whole world fcmn 
a mystic unity : they are, in Origen's crade words, ^ the 
entire body of the synagogues of the Church ; " ^ likewise 
he speaks of those who ^^ inhabit the ecumenicity of the 
Church of Gkxl '*.* He also says more felicitously that ^^the 
Church is the cosmos of the cosmos ".' Taking up a thought 
dear to St. Paul, Origen speaks of the Church as the body of 
Christ : ^^ The holy Scriptures declare the whole Church of 
God to be the body of Christ, animated by the Son of Grod "} 

Thus understood, the Church is like a house — a house 
to which we may apply allegorically the command of Moses 
regarding the Pasch : " /u una damo comedetur '\ In this 
respect, Origen contrasts the Church with the Synagogue.' 
One must not seek to eat the word of God both in the 
Church and in the synagogue of the Jews, nor may one par- 
take of it both in the Church and in the synagogue of the 
heretics. "Bealize, then, that the Church is the only 
house: never eat the Paschal lamb outside the Churdi." 
The precept of Moses in its allegorical meaning is for you : 



(it. 698): ^'Quando terra Britanniae ante adventam Christi in oniiis 
Dei consenait religionem? Quando terra Mauromm? Qnando totoa 
aemel orbis? Nunc vero propter eodesiaB quae mundi limites tenant, 
universa terra com laetitia damat ad Dominum." — On the diSusion d 
Christianity all over the world, Origen is less positive in another text. 
'*In Matt. Comment." ser. 39 (xm. 1656). In this passage, he states 
that as yet the Gk)spel has not been brought to the Ethiopians, or to 
India, iBritain, Germany, or among the Dacians, the Sarmatians and tlie 
Scythians. 

^ <* Comment in Matt. " xm. 24 (zm. 1167). 

> '* Seleota in Psalm. " xxxn. 8 (xn. 1S05). The adjective '* catholic," 
applied to the Church, is found, as far as I know, chiefly in the Latin 
translations of Origen, and there it does not seem to have been necessarily 
taken from the original. Origen uses the word icaêo\iK6ç to designate 
what is general or universal ; a universal proposition is catholic ; God's 
benefits also are catholic, Le. universal. 

» " Comment in loan." vi. 38 (xrv. 801> 

* " Contra Cels." vi. 48 (xl 1378) : cr&fta Xpiarov ^acrcy tlvai 61 ê€tot 
\6yotf vir6 rov viov rot) êtov ^^pviuvov^ r^y vàtrav rov ê€OV ecKX^cruiy. Cf. 

ibid. 79 (1417). 

»"In Genes. Homil," xn. 3 (xn. 226). "In Exod. HomiL" n. 4 
{ibid. 309). '' In Cantic. Homil." n. 3 (xm. 49). *< In lerem. Homa.** ix. 
3 (ibid. 362). 
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** ^on efferetiB e dovno de camibvs foras ". The ecclesiastical 
vrord must not be carried outside the Church : " I mean it 
xoxist not be earned into the sj^agogue of the Jews or of 
tine heretics ".^ 

Elsewhere Origen compares the Church to the ark of 
îïoe : as there was but one ark, this allegory must be under- 
stood of the universal Church.* When He foretold that He 
*would rebuild the temple in three days, the Saviour had in 
mind His real and historical body ; but He thought also of 
Sis mystical body which is the Church and which he will 
raise up on the last day with all the Saints who compose it.' 
There is one Church upon earth, and there is one Church in 
Heaven.^ The Church upon earth rules the world.* 

The Church is the spouse spoken of in the Canticle : 
^^Ego Ecdesia, ego aponea^ ego sine macvXa, plwrimarwm, 
cuetoe swm poeita vimarum,*' ^ and the bridegroom replies to 
her : " Tanto melior es omnibus fiUahus, tu sponsa, tu 
ecelesiaetica cmima, omnibus anvmabus quae non sunt ee- 
elesiastieas "J Strengthened by the grace o{ Him who was 
crucified for her, the Church is a virgin and virgins are her 
glory: ^^Ecclesia Christi . . . virgo sponsa Christi cajstis et 
pudicis vvrgvaibus floret ".® She is also a mother, the 
mother of sJl the children whom she brings forth to Christ : 
'^ Utinami essetis gaudium Toaims Ecelesias'*.^ This per- 
sonification of the Church upon earth, is an expression of 
her unity. 

Can the unity of the xmiversal Church be inferred from 

^*'In Genes. HomiL oit." Cf. ''Select, in Pdalm." cxvm. 85 
(1602). 

' '< In Genes. HomiL" n. 3-6 (167 and folL). 

' '* Comment, in loan." x. 20 (xiv. 372). 

*«*In Num. HomiL" ra. 3 (xn. 696). 

" **SelecU in Psalm." xxix. (xn. 1296). The Church is the Lord's 
mountain. Tovr^ r^ 8p€i Kpàroç âir6 rov TJarpbç cv t§ ivdox^^ aurov tart 
^pauùç doêfy, Kpartî de ff cfcteXi/frui fiaxrtktvovtra t&p Xmirâv eirl yijç koI 
Xpurr^ (Tvfi/ScuriXcvovovi. 

> '< In Cantic. Homil." i. 7 (xm. 45). Cf. <'In. Cantic." Lib. r^. {ibid. 
187) : *' Possunt diyersae ecdesiae quae per orbem terrae habentnr vites 
did florentes Tel vineae." 

7 " In Cantic. HomU. oit." 10 (46). 

" « In Genea Homil." ra. 6 (xn. 181). Cf. « HomiL" xvn. 2 (254). 

» Ibid. " Homil." x. 1 (215). 
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publishing it to all the Bishops of Christendom : ^ Detnetnufi 
obtains the adhesion of the bishops he approached, except 
those of Palestine, Arabia, Phenicia and Achaia ; but the ad- 
hesion he receives from Borne is especially mentioned. Again, 
it is a fact that, to defend his orthodoxy, Origen sends letters 
to most of the bishops, among 'whom Eusebius cites first 
the Bishop of Bome, Fabian ^ : which makes Hamack say 
that ^^ in Origen's case, the voice of Bome seems to have 
been of special importance." If we pass beyond the time 
of Origen and come to the afiCadr of Paul of Samosata, the 
sentence of deposition pronounced against the latter by the 
council that had assembled at Antioch, is notified to the 
bishops of '^ the whole Catholic Church under heaven/' and, 
as Hamack observes again, the Boman bishop Dionysius is 
mentioned first in the address.' Lastly, it is a fact, and 
one far more significant, that the Bishop of Alexandria him> 
self, Dionysius, is denounced to his namesake, Dionysius, 
Bishop of Bome, as having expressed himself faultily on the 
Trinity : a council at Bome deliberates on the matter, and 
the Bishop of Bome sends to Alexandria in his name and in 
that of the council, a letter in which, whilst mentioning no 
one in particular, he condemns the Modalistic errors and 
conjointly Subordinationism. At the same time (in a special 
letter), the Bishop of Bome invites Dionysius of Alexandria, 
to explain his meaning : which the latter does by sending to 
Bome an Apology in four books.^ In reference to this, 

1 EuHEB. '* EL EL" VI. 8, 4 : rots àvà n)v olictwfUvriv ffruniewiHs Kontypa- 
4>€iv. Cf. ibid. 23, 4. 

« Ibid. 36, 4. 

> ** Dogmeng." vol. i*, p. 493, aooording to Eubkb. *< fi. K" vn. 30, 2 : 
Aiowo-i^ (Bome) koI Ma(l/i^ (Alexandria) Kcà rrjc Kara rijv oUotffilmfw irâtn 
avXk€iTOVfyyois fifjL&v wviirKovois «cox wpwirfivripoic koi dcaxovocr koI irdaj; rf 
vir6 rby ovpavhv koBoKikj cVfcXijfr&f. The episode belongs to the year 267 
or 268. To understand why Bome and Alexandria are mentioned in the 
address drawn up at Antioch, one must remember that Bome and Alex- 
andria were looked upon by the Greeks at the time of the Empire as the 
two metropolitan cities of the world. 

* Athanas. " De Sent. Dionys." 5. In his *' Epistula ad Antioch- 
enos " {JàFwij 186), Pope Julius rebukes the Eusebians, for having judged 
St. Athanasius, Bishop of Alexandria, before consulting the Bishop of 
Bome as is customary : this is an aUusion to the precedent of Dionysius, 
in the third century. 
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Hamack observes that this procedure, the denunciation to 
Borne, the judgment of Borne, the intervention of Borne at 
Alexandria, the justification of Alexandria at Borne, gives 
rise to no objection at Alexandria, where Christians evidently 
regard the Boman Church as primarily charged with the duty 
of watching over ^^ the strict observance of the conditions of 
the general ecclesiastical confederation," ^ or still better — as 
we might say— of watching over the preservation of the 
Catholic faith. 

Origen is above all a teacher; and attaches the chief 
value to Christian doctrine, the unanimous acceptance of 
which is, in his eyes, well secured by the defeat of the 
Gnostics, by the solidity of the rule of ecclesiastical faith, by 
the security he finds in his theological method. Such a 
conception was good for the Greeks, whose fondness for 
exegesis and dialectics led them to believe that exegesis and 
dialectics suffice to secure the unity of the Church. Do we 
not find in the one-sidedness of this conception the germ, as 
it were, of the future of Greek Christendom, with its contro- 
versies, its councils, its schism that obstinately continues to 
assume the title of orthodoxy ? 

Again, Origen failed to study ecclesiology in itself. The 
Church is not in the number of the subjects of which he 
speaks ex professa in the ^' Periarchon ". There he treats of 
the divine unity, of the last things, even of tradition and of 

^Habnack, loc. cit. We may note^ with the same writer, that 
Rome was by no meana unconoemed with the life of the Churches in this 
part of the or6w romanus. Dionysius of Alexandria speaks of the 
material help contributed many a time by the Church of Bome to the 
Churches of Syria and of Arabia. £ubbb. "H. K" vn. 6, 2. We may 
recall too that, when Paul of Samosata, after his deposition, had tried to 
maintain his ground at Antioch, the Emperor Aurelian, who is approached 
by the Antioohians — the first instance of an appeal to the imperial interven- 
tion to settle an ecclesiastical dispute — rules that the legitimate bishop is 
the one who is acknowledged by the bishops of Italy, and the bishop of 
Bome. EuBSB. *' H. £." vn. 30, 19. The fact is the more significant be- 
cause Bome had not intervened in the procedure against Paul of Samosata, 
and the sentence of deposition had been given only by the bishops of 
Asia Minor and of Syria, who had assembled at Antioch. Did Paul, 
after his condemnation, appeal to Bome, or was Aurelian's decision sug- 
gested to him by the orthodox of Antioch ? 
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the rale of faith, but not of the Church : a strange omiasbii, 
which was to persist in Greek dogmatics — ^for instance, in 
the ^^ Catechetical Discourse " of St. Gregory of Nyssa, and 
especially in the work of St. John Damascene— 4ui omisskm 
which was to be reproduced in scholastic theology. 

But before parting with Origen, let us note in hk 
writings an intuition of another order. The Churdi is 
one all over the world, and they only are Ghristdajis, who 
" belong to the Church which takes its name from Christ ".' 
Now, between Judaism and Christianity there is this Ui- 
reaching difference that the former had a Law which was 
suited to the Jews and to the Jews only, and which, th«:efoze, 
could not be universal ; the latter, on the contrary, has re- 
ceived a new legislation, which can adapt itself to hunuin 
life wherever it is led.' Even where Christians refuse to 
enter the army, what civic spirit is superior to theirs ! By 
their moral worth they are the good citizens ; they serve the 
prince by their prayers. Separated from pagans by their 
faith, they contribute to the public welfare by their righteous- 
ness and the asceticism they profess.' What would happen, 
if all Bomans embraced Christianity ? Origen asks himself 
this question which Celsus had first asked in sarcasm. 
Origen is enchanted at the vision of peace and unanimity 
it presents: no more wars, no more enemies, since God 
can protect His people. Does He not put an end to per- 
secutions, when it pleases Him to do so? Through the 
conversion of the Bomans, God would establish His king- 
dom upon earth, the Church would become the kingdom of 
God substituted for the Boman Empire and identified with 

1 " Contra. Cola." vra. 16 (xi. 1640). 

' Ibid, IV. 22 (lOdO) : v6fÀ0vs koivoÙç ko! àpit^ovras i% narraxoô 

' Ibid, vm. 79 (1628) : «rvfiiroyovficv rot; KW»oii vpayfUMotif ic.r.X. The 
whole page is worth reading. — ^This idea is not new, for it was an i^k>1o- 
getic theme touched upon by Justin C'Apol." 1. 12) and developed by 
Melito (£usBB. " H. £." iv. 26) in a remarkable page of his Apology 
addressed to Marcus Aurelius. On the oontrary, TertuUian, under the 
influence of Stoicism, regarded the State as something Christians had 
better not take into account: ''Nulla magis res nobis aliéna qoam 
publioa: unam omnium rempublicam agnosoimus, mundum." ''Apdog." 

t)0. 
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mankmd, ahe would be the ^^ city of God *\ Before falling 
from the lips of St. Augustine, these words fall from the 
lips of Origen : the idea belongs to Plato, to Philo, and to 
the Stoics, just as much as to Origen himself; but in 
expressing it as a hope, as a myth, Origen has an intuition 
in advance of his time, of the policy of Theodosius and the 
union between the Church and the Empire. 



CHAPTER Vni. 

ST. CYPRIAN AND ROME. 

Ctpbian was martyred on 14 September, 258. He had 
been made Bishop of Carthage in the year 248 or 249. He 
was involved, during his episcopate, which lasted hardly ten 
years, in important ecclesiastical controversies, for the his- 
tory of which we have many documents : thanks to Cyprian 
and to the disputes of his time, much light is thrown on 
ecclesiology. 

Two preliminary observations must be made if we 
would avoid misconceiving the part played by Cypnan in 
the history of the treatise on the Church. 

In the first place, he is both a brilliant Latin writer, 
and a bishop in the noblest sense of the term. His ^^ genius " 
is not that of an original theorist : it is easy to see that the 
ideas he develops are borrowed from the Catholic works of 
Tertullian ; ^ and certainly there must be some truth in the 
legend that every day he caused the works of Tertullian to 
be brought to him, saying : " Da TnxigistTwni ". It is tme 
that he does not once mention Tertullian ; and this shows 
that the ideas he takes from him, from Tertullian as a Ca- 
tholic, are the received ideas in Africa in the first half of the 
third century. 

In the second place, Cyprian is not — as he has been re- 
presented at times — ^a man of one idea. The idea of the 
Church and of her unity does not explain all his woik. 
In this respect Mohler is wrong in comparing him with St. 
Ignatius of Antioch. He is still less — in spite of what 0. 
Bitschl suggests — a vacillating publicist who had no other 
doctrine than that which was imposed on him from day to 

1 This ifl noticed by St. Jerome, " Epiatulae," lxxxiv. 2 : ''Cyprianiu 
Tertolliano magistro utitur, ut eius Boripta probant "• 
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day by his ecclesiastical policy. But it must be granted 
that having, like Bossuet fourteen centuries later, to con- 
tend with the equivocation inherent in episcopalianism, 
lie died before he could entirely free himself from its 
entanglements. 

Let us try first to ascertain from St. Cyprian what were 
the leading features of the hierarchical system in his time. 

I. 

The first and most conspicuous feature that we find 
is that the Church is constituted like a city. The faithful 
form a collectivity which bears the old Boman name of 
pleba : the deacon Pontius gives the name of plebeius to 
Cyprian, before his elevation to the presbyterate.^ The term 
ardo or clenia is complementary to the term pleba,^ 

The ordo in the Church is made up of the bishop, the 
priests, and the deacons. In the plebs, there is no distinc- 
tion of ranks : the Edict of Valerian, which opens the perse- 
cution of 257, commands the magistrates to prosecute the 
bishops, the priests and the deacons, and then to despoil 
of their goods those Christians who are senatores, egregii 
vir% equitea romani;^ these civil distinctions have not 
entered into the ecclesiastical language. 

When Cyprian writes to a Church, he addresses the 
bishop alone : Cypriomua Comelio fratri^ Cypriaivas lubor- 
iano fratri. If tibe see is vacant, he writes to the clergy : 
CypriomuB presbyteria et diaconis Romae coTiaiatentibvs. 
When he happens to be separated from his Church, and 

^ Poirr. ** Vita Cypiiani " (Habtel, yoI. m. p. xo and foil.) 3. Cf. 
'* Epistulae," Li. 1 : ** Clerus et plebs, fratemitaB omnis ". 

' CrPRiAir, ** Epistulae," ux. 19 : ** . . . florentiBsimo illio [at Borne] 
clero tecum [the Pope] praesidenti et sanctisBiinae atque amplûsimae plebi. 
..." The terms ordo and plebs belong to the language of Tertollian 
'* Monog.^' 11 and 12 ; " Exhort castit" 7. Compare '' Epistulae," XL., in 
which Cyprian notifies to his clergy and to his people at Carthage that 
the priest Numidions henceforth " adsoribatur presbyterorum cartha- 
giniensiom nmnero et nobiscum sedeat in dero " and that he will " in 
consessus nostri honore floreie ". Cf. " Epistolae," ux. 18 ; ** . . . in 
deri nostri sacrum Tenenndumque congestum ". 

* * ' Epistulae," ixxx. 1. 
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in flight, Cyprian writes : Cypricmus presbyierie et diaoonis 
et plebi vmiverscbe. If he addresses exclasively eith^ his 
clergy or his people : Cyprianua preabyteris et diaeonis (x 
Cyprianua plebi univeraw^ respectively. 

Although there is an ordo in every Church, there s 
also everywhere a monarchical episcopate. Episcopacy is the 
^* Saeerdotii sublime fasHgium " ; the bishop is, in his Chun±, 
the supreme sacerdoe, as well as the supreme judex ; and he 
is Bdcerdos and judex in Christ's place and stead.^ Go to 
the assembly of tiie faithful, and there only two personalities 
at first appear to you : the bidiop and the people.' 

G^neraUy no one is elected bishop, unless he has gone 
through the different grades of the hierarchy and the different 
offices of the Church.' The election of the bishop does not 
take place without the suffrage of the faithful of the Churdi 
that is to be provided for, and without the votes of the 
dergy.^ The bishops take part in the election, on them 
it depends, and from them it receives its validity.^ By 

* *' £piatalae," ux. 5 : '' Unus in eodesia ad tempus saoerdos et ad 
tempus iudez yioe Christi cogitatui ". TertuUian tareated the biahop 
as " summuB saoerdoB " (" De Bapt." 17) ; Cyprian says '' «ihm 9ae«rdo9 ". 
It may be that, by this shade of thought, Cyprian means to x^prore the 
theory of TertuUian — when a Montanist — as to the priesthood of the 
laity. 

' Ibid, Lvm. 4 : " CoUeotam fratemitatem, tractantes episoopos ". 

*Ibid, Lv. 8: "Non iste [Cornelius] ad episoopatum subito per- 
yenit, sed per omnia eodesiastica officia promotus, et in divinia admini- 
strationibus Dominum saepe promeritus, ad saoerdotii sublime faatigiom 
ounctis religionis gradibus asoendit ". 

^Ibid: ** Factus est Cornelius episoopus ... de derioorum paene 
omnium testimonio, de plebis quae tunc adfuit suffiragia" The bio- 
grapher of Alexander Severus writes in the Augustan history as follows : 
'^ Ubi aliquos voluisset . . . rectores provinciis dare . . . nomina 
eorum proponebat, hortans populum ut, si quia quid haberet cariminis, 
probaret manif estis rebus ; si non probasset, subiret poenam capitis ; dice- 
batque grave esse, cum id Christiani et ludaei facerent in praedicsndiB 
sacerdotibus qui ordinandi sunt, non fieri in provinciarum rectoribus, qui- 
bus et fortnnae hominum oommitterentur et capita." *'AIexand. Sev." 
46. — It is not at aU certain that the members of the Jewish sanhedrim 
were thus elected, but the assertion is true of the êoeerâoUê among 
Christians — Le. of the bishops — and, in fact, of the whole Christian ordo, 

' Ihid. : *' £t f actus est episoopus a plurimis coUegis nostris qui 
tunc in urbe Boma aderant." — When defending his own election befoie 
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the bishops, we must nnderstand the bishops of the province, 
and not aJl of them, but those only who can come, in most 
cases those who are nearest. Such is the Apostolic rule 
followed from time immemorial in Africa and in all— or 
to speak more correctly — in almost all the provinces.^ 

When the election is over, the bishops who are present 
lay their hands upon the candidate, to '^ confer upon him 
the episcopate".^ The bishops are the successors of the 
Apostles. The words spoken by Christ to His Apostles: 
'^ Qui vos audit 7ne a/adit ,'* are true of the bishops, for they 
were said for the legitimate bishops, ^^ qy/i apoetolis viccma 
ordinatioTie suecedumi ".' 

Pope Cornelius against the oharges of FelicifisimoB, Cyprian recalls 
that his election was made " post populi suffiragium, poet ooepiscoponim 
consengum " ; but he says also : " post divinum iudicium ". ** Epistulae," 
ux. 5. Cyprian does not oonoeive of any one being made a bishop, without 
the divine judgment. He often recurred to this orthodox idea of the 
faith which confirms the divine right of every bishop. 

> " Epistulae," Lxvn. 5 : " Diligenter de traditione divina et apostolica 
ubservatione servandum est et tenendum, quod apud nos quoque et fere 
per provindas universas tenetur, ut ad ordinationes rite oelebrandas ad 
earn plebem cui praepositus ordinatur episoopi eiusdem provinciae proximi 
quique conveniant^ et episcopus deligatur plebe praesente, quae singulorum 
vitam plenissime novit." — The restriction fere per provincÛM universcu may 
refer to the very exceptional case of Alexandria. We see at Home Pope 
Cornelius himself assign bishops to three churches of Italy whose former 
bishops had been deposed. Edsbb. ''H. £." vl 43, 10. 

* Cf. the letter of Cornelius (Eusbb. loc. cit.) in which he relates 
how Novatian, after bringing to Borne under false pietences three 
poor Italian bishops, "rustics," constrained them to lay their hands 
upon him. This was done at the tenth hour (four p.m.) and the un- 
fortunate bishops were drunk : Mcrot piaç tivayKatrtv tÎKoviK§ rivi «oi 
fiarauf. xcipcirt^ciriç ciruricoir^v avr^ hovvai. It may be inferred from this 
that, even then, three bishops had to be present for an episcopal 
consecration. Notice the expression : x^H'^^^^^^ cVconcoir^y dovvai : the 
bishops give through the imposition of hands the episcopate they possess 
themselves. Notice, too, that the three heretical bishops are represented 
by Cornelius as having performed an invalid ordination (jAoraiç), 

' Ibid. Lxvi. 4. Cf. " Sententiae episcoporum," 79 (Habtel, i. 469) : 
" Manifesta est sententia Domini nostri lesu Christi apostolos sues mit- 
tentis et ipsis solis potestatem a patre sibi datam permittentis, quibus 
nos successimus eadem potestate Ecdesiam Domini gubemantes et creden- 
tium fidem baptizantes." (Sententia of Clarus^ bishop of Maacula). In 
this document the bishops of Africa affirm that they possess that divine 
poiestas which was denied to them by Tertullian, when a Montanist. 
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The priests are somewhat like mute personages, who 
follow the bishop and second him, but have no history d 
their own, except when they rebel, which they do at times, 
as did Novatus at Carthage and Novatian at Bome.^ The 
deacons are more prominent, and stand more apart; but 
they hold an inferior rank which demands of them subor- 
dination: St. Cyprian urges them to remember that the 
Lord Himself chose the Apostles, i.e. the bishops, whilst the 
deacons were instituted by the Apostles, to be the ministers 
of the Apostles and of the Church.' 

The priests have for their office to offer up the Holy 
Sacrifice where the bishop himself does not celebrate.' 

When away from Carthage, Cyprian expects that his 
priests, and his deacons also, will fulfil the office which he, 
their bishop, is unable to fulfil. ^^Officium meum f^edra 
dUigentia repraeaenteV* ^ This delegation of the episcopsl 
office is confined to the celebration of the Holy Mysteri^, to 
Baptism and the reconciliation of sinners in extremis, to 
preaching and almsgiving. A function which ordinarily 
devolves on the priests is that of teaching the catechumens: 
the priests who perform this duty are called preabyteri doe- 
tores or doctores audientiuTn, the auddentes being the cate- 

^ " EpiBtolae," xvi. 1 : '* . . . quando aliqui de presbyteris, nee eiumgelii 
nee loci sui memoree, sed neqae . . . irano sibi piaepoeiium epiaoopam oo- 
gitantes, quod nunquam omnino sub anteoessoribus factum est, com oon- 
tumelia et oontemptu piaepositi, totnm sibi vîndicent ! " — The priests are 
caUed by the bishop his eomprethyteri : — an appellation which recalls the 
time when the episcapui was the first among the presbyters. But like- 
wise the bishop calls other bishops eompred>}fteri. These two archaic ex- 
pressions are worthy of notice. 

' Ibid. HL 3 : " Meminisse diaooni debent quoniam apostolos, id 
est episoopos et praepositoSi Dominus elegit, diaoonos autem post asoen- 
sum Domini in caelos apostoli sibi constitaerunt episoopatas soi et ec- 
olesiae ministros." — Oyprian confounds the institution of the bishops with 
that of the Apostles : a confusion which is also met with in Theodora of 
MopsuesUa, and in Theodoret. Liohifoot, " Christian Ministry^" p. 23. 

* Ibid. XVI. 4 : " Interim prohibeantur offerre ". Gf. '' J^istulae," 
LXi. 3 : **, . . cum episcopo presbyteri sacerdotali honore coniuncti ". 
The idea of priesthood is connected with that of sacrifice (offerre). Ter- 
tullian, when a Catholic, expressed both ideas with force (Adak, p. 96- 
102), and in this respect Cyprian is no innovator. 

* Ibid. xn. 1. Cf. V. 1 : " Fungemini illic et vestris partibus et meis, 
ut nihil vel ad disciplinam, vel ad diligentiam desit ". 
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chomens.^ Pontius relates that Cyprian was taught the 
trae religion and converted by the priest Cœcilian ; > besides, 
he tells us that Cyprian himself, when he was a priest, was 
charitable towards the widows ; that whoever needed light 
found it through him ; that whoever was weak found in him 
a support ; and that whoever sought the help of a strong 
hand could rely upon his. The rhetoric of these expressions 
may be poor but under them we can read that the priestly 
ministrations embrace the service of widows, the service of 
the catechesis, and probably also the service of penitence, 
that is of the penitence of individual and private persons.' 

From a letter of Pope Cornelius to the Bishop of An- 
tioch, Fabius, we learn that in the year 251 the Boman 
Church had forty-six priests, seven deacons, seven sub- 
deacons, forty-two acolytes, fifty-two exorcists, lectors or 
ostiarii, taken all together, and that it supported more than 
fifteen hundred widows and destitute persons.^ The people 
were innumerable, says Cornelius. We do not know how 
many ecclesiastics there were in Carthage at the time of 
Cyprian. We do know, however, that, besides the priests and 
the deacons, the Carthaginian Church has also, like the Church 
of Bome, subdeacons (hypodiaconi) ^^ acolytes {acolythi)^^ 
exorcists,^ and lectors. No mention is made of ostiarii or 
porters. No one of these clerics is raised to his office without 
the approval of the clergy and of the people. 

^ ** Epistulae," xxdl and xvhl 2. See also Lxxm. 3. Tertullian, 
when a Gt^holic, had said that the bishops, priests, and deacons alone have 
the right to teach : *' Nisi episcopi iam, aut presbyteri aut diaooni, vo- 
cantor discentes ". <* De Bapt." 17. 

« " Vita Oypriani," 4, 

' Ibid, S: *' Domus eius patuit cuicumque venienti : nulla vidua le* 
vocata sinu vacuo, nullus indigens lumine non illo comité dixeotus est| 
nullus debilis gressu non illo baculo vectus est, nullus nudus auxilio de 
potentioris manu non illo tutore protectus est *\ But we must not over- 
strain these expressions. 

« EuHU. '' H. E." VI. 43, 11-12. Rbnah, '* Marc Aurèle/* p. 451, 
estimates that the Christians of Borne must have been from thirty to 
forty thousand in number. 

* '* Epistulae," xxtt., xxxiv. 4, Lxxvm., lxxix. etc. 

* Ibid, vn., XXXIV. 4, xlv. 4^ xux. 3, etc. 

''Ibid. xxm. The exorcists have for their function to exorcise, 
before baptism, those who are possessed. See ^ Epistulae," lxix. 15. 

22 
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As regards the lectorate, one should read the thirty-eigbth 
letter of Cyprian, a beautiful and expressive letter, in which 
he tells the clergy and the plebs of Carthage — ^from whom 
he is still exiled— of his having raised to the lectorate Hbe 
young martyr Aurelius. Cyprian begins by excusing himself 
for not having taken beforehand the advice of his cleigy 
or asked the assent of his people.^ But had not Auielii^ 
the divine suffrage of his martyrdom ? Aurelius is a mere 
youth : worthy as he is on account of his courage to be pro- 
moted to some higher rank of the clergy, he shall start in 
the lectorate. 

"... Interim placuit ut ab officio lectionis incipiat, quia 
et nihil magis congruit voci quae Deum gloriosa praedicatione 
confessa est quam celebrandis divinis lectionibus personare, 
post verba subhmia quae Christi martyrium prolocuta sunt 
euangelium Christi légère unde martyres fiunt, ad pulpitum 
post catastam venire. . . . Hunc igitur a me et a collegiB 
qui praesentes aderant ordinatum sciatis." ^ 

Aurelius, then, who, as a martyr, went to the caiasta, 
i.e. the rack, will come, as a lector, to the pulpitum^ i.e. 
to the desk. He will read in the liturgical meetings Ûie 
Gospel, the divine words. The lectores are once called by 
Cyprian " lectores doctorum audtentitum '* : a title which 
implies that they are attached to the priests who teach the 
catechumens.^ 

The members of the clergy being vowed to the service 
of things divine and spiritual, owe their service to the 
Church, to the altar, and to prayer ; hence they are forbidden 
to accept functions which are purely secular and civil.* 

1 '^ E^istalae," xxxvm. 1 : " In ordinatiombuB derioLs, aolemos ros 
ante oonsulere et mores ac mérita aingalorum oommuni oonsilio ponder- 
are." 

' Ibid. 2. Compare the thirty-ninth Letter. 

'ibiet. XXIX. :'*... Quando . . . com presbyteris dootoribns lec- 
tores diligenter probaremus, Optatum inter leotores doctorum aadientiam 
oonstituimus." O. RnscHL, '* Cyprian von Earthago " (Gottmgen, 1885X 
p. 233. The theory which represents the " lectores " as the last " pro- 
phets " hardly deserves any mention. 

^ We may infer that the temptation to undertake such functions was 
great for the bishops in those ages, and that often in their anxiety to pro- 
vide for a poor Church they were drawn lato the world of bosinesB. 
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Oeminins Victor, Bishop of Fumi, near Carthage, appointed 
in his will the priest Geminius Faustinas administrator of 
the goods he had left at his death ; hut Cyprian intervened 
livith the reminder that no cleric can be named a guardian 
or executor. He justifies this prohibition by the condition 
in which the tribe of Levi had been placed by the Old 
Xiaw : as they were bound to the service of the Temple, the 
members of this tribe were to live on the tithes given to 
them by the other tribes which owned the land : all which, 
he says, «* was done by the authority of God who would not 
allow the Lévites to be drawn off in any way from His 
service ". The decree forbidding ecclesiastics to be guardians 
or executors was enacted by the bishops previously to Cyp- 
rian's election {epiacopi anteeeaaares nostri eenauenmt) with 
the sanction that any one who, in his will, failed to observe 
it, should not be entitled, after his death, to have the Holy 
Sacrifice offered up for his soul, or his name pronounced 
in the memento of the Mass. Since, then, the Bishop 
Geminius Victor has not complied with the rule laid down 
by the bishops {formam nv/per in concUio a aacerdotibua 
datam) , Cyprian forbids the Holy Sacrifice to be offered up 
for him, or his name to be mentioned in the prayers of 
the Church, " ut sacerdotwm decretum religioae ac Tieeeaaame 
factum aervetv/r a nobia: " bishops ought to be the first to 
obey episcopal decisions.^ 

This thirty-ninth Letter supplies us with interesting de- 
tails concerning the remuneration of the clei^ by the Church. 
Celerinus, who has been made a lector by St. Cyprian, is, 
like Aurelius, a martyr: although both are only lectors, 
Cyprian has conferred on them what he calls the ^^preabyterii 
honorem/' which means that, even though they are not 
priests, they are to sit in the canaeaaua, i.e. on the bench of the 
priests, and participate in the same distributions {aportultu) 
as the priests, and share the monthly allowances {diviaianea) 

Ctp&iak, '*De lapais," 6: ** Epiacopi plurimi quos et hortamento esse 
oportet ceteris et exemple, divina procuratione oontempta, procuratores 
regum saeculariam fieri, derelicta cathedra, plebe déserta, per aliénas pro- 
yincias oberrantes, negotiationis quaestuosae nundinas aucupari, eauri- 
entibus in eoolesia fratribos habere aigentum largiter yelle, fondes 
insidiosis fraudibos rapere, usuris multiplicantibus foenos augere." 
»"Epistulae,"i. 1-2. 
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in equal quantities : ^^ . . . ut et sportulis idem cum pies- 
byteris honorentur, ut divisiones mensumaB aequatis qmn- 
titatibus partiantur, sessuri nobiscum." ^ 

The subordination of the pleba to the ardo is not sadh as 
to exclude the laity from all shore in the government of tbe 
local Church. And, in what pertains to the welfare of Hie 
community, this right of the laity is upheld with a scrupulous 
deference both by Cyprian and by Pope Cornelius. Thus, 
for instance, in the eyes of Cyprian the reconciliation of 
the lapai, who had fallen during the persecution of Decios, 
is a matter on which the whole Church should be consulted, 
according to the rule that questions of common interest 
relating to the government of the Church must be exa- 
mined by all in common.' Even supposing that this nde 
was not everywhere observed, we know at least ib&t Cypmn 
resolved to follow it, when he became Bishop of Carthage. 
In matters which concern the whole Church, Cyprian is 
unwilling to pronounce sentence until he has first taken 
the advice of his clergy — ^i.e. of the priests and deacons, and 
obtained the assent of the pleba.* 

As we have seen, the pleba also takes part in the 
election of the bishop — a real part, but one which tends to 
become chiefly negative : the pleba might oppose the choice 
which, probably is most often made without its participation ; 
but this suffices to make it responsible for the actual choice 
and enables Cyprian to say that the pleba holds ^^poteatatem 
vel eligendi dignoa aaeerdotea vel indigTioa recuactndi ".^ 

^ "Epiatulae," ^yyt^ 5. Compare ''Epistulae," ZLi. 2 : " . . . ufccnm 

eodesia matre remanerent et stipendia eius episoopo dispensante peraipe- 

rent ". The sporiulae were certainly the shares in the offerings in kuid 

made hy the faithful. Eubbbixtb, <* H. R" ▼. 28, 10, relates that the 

heretical bishop Natalies received 160 denarii a month for his salary. Cf. 

TsETULL. *' De leimiio," 13 : '* Episcopi universae plebi mandare ieionis 

adsolent, non dice de industria stipium conferendamm, at yestime cap- 

turae est. . . ." 

^"Bpistulae,"xnr. 1. 

' Ihid. Cf. '* Ëpistulae," xxxiv. 4. Somf, p. 234, draws attention to 
the shade of difference between condliwn and conaennu : the bishop asks 
the priests their cofmliumf and the people its eoneefuus. ^ The pUht 
says only, Aye." 

*Ih%d. Lxyn. 3. Cf. xuz. 1. See in the "Passio Montani," U 
(" Acta Sanctorum Februarii," voL m. p. 446), the speech of the martyr 
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The Church conidnues to be what she was from the 
beginning: a social brotherhood, securing its members from 
misery and neglect. Cyprian bids Eucratius, the Bishop 
of a small Church (that of Thenae, it seems) not to allow 
a comedian — ^who had become a convert — ^to continue to 
give lessons for the stage ; if the poor fellow gives as an 
excuse that his profession is, for him, the only way to get a 
living, the Bishop may place him among those Christians 
i^ho receive their maintenance from the Church; and, if 
the Church of Thenae cannot afford to feed all its poor, the 
Cishop of Thenae may send the comedian to Carthage, 
where he wiU be fed and clothed.^ At the very height of 
the Decian persecution, Cyprian, absent from Carthage, 
writes to his clergy, priests and deacons, and begs them 
not to discontinue the aids they are wont to grant to the 
widows, the sick, all the poor, and also to indigent travellers. 
Cyprian has left a certain sum of money in the hands of 
one of his priests, and, fearing that this amount is already 
exhausted, he sends another sum, by an acolyte.' Some 
Churches of Numidia have suffered from the inroads of the 
Berbers ; a great many Christians have been taken prisoners. 
The Numidian bishops appeal to the charity of the Church 
of Carthage, for means to redeem the captives. We still 
possess the letter in which Cyprian thanks the Bishops of 
these sorely-tried Churches for having given him the oppor- 
trmity to help them in their distress : a collection has been 
made at Carthage among the clergy and faithful; conse- 
quently, Cyprian sends to the Bishops of Numidia a simi 

FlaTianna, BUggesting to the faithful that they shonld choose the priest 
Lucianas to replace Cyprian who has just departed from this life. 

^ " Epiatulae," n. 2 : '' Quod si illio ecdesia non suffioit ut laboranti- 
bus praestet alimenta, poterit se ad nos transferre, et hio quod sibi ad 
victum atque ad vestitnm necessarium fuerit acoipere ". 

^Ibid. vn. 1: '^Yiduarum et infirmorum et omnium pauperum 
curam peto diligenter habeatis. Sed et peregrinis si qui indigentes 
f uerint sumptus suggeratis de quantitate mea propria quam apud Bogati- 
anum eompresbyterum nostrum dimisi. Quae quantitas ne forte iam 
uniyersa erogata sit, misi eidem per Naricum aooluthum aliam portionem, 
ut largius et promptius circa laborantes fiat operatio. " He gives similar 
instructions in ** Epistul»," v. 1. Likewise in " Epistulae,'* xm. 6 (in the 
variant reading of the " Codex remensis "). 
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of money that reaches quite 100,000 sesterces,^ and he 
gives the names of the donors, that they may be rranem- 
bered in the prayers of the Churches they have assisted. 

The brotherly union of the members of the Churdi con- 
tinues even in death. The faithful are buried together in 
the same cemeteries. It is for a Christian an act of impiety 
to accept the posthumous hospitality of a pagan sepoldue, 
and to be willing to sleep in the midst of dead who did not 
profess the Christian faith.' 

• 
Membership of the Church of Carthage (and the same 
is true of all Churches) may be forfeited, for the bishop, the 
head and the foundation of the Church, may break off relaticKis 
with a member when he judges it necessary: the ancient 
city exiled, the bishop excommunicates, and it is he wi» 
grants ecclesiastical communion. Here the word communion 
must be understood in its most comprehensive meaning, 
for it implies, together with the participation in the Sacred 
Mysteries, the fact of belonging to the Christian communis 
— to its spiritual brotherhood and to its material solidarity/ 
When excommunicating Felicissimus, Cyprian confines him- 
self to these words : '' Abatentum ae a iMbis aciat " ; and he 

^ " Ëpistulae," lxtt. 4 : " Miaimua autem seetertia oentum mflia mm* 
moruïn, quae istic in eoolesia cui de Domini indulgentia praesumna ctec 
et plebis apud noa conaistentiB oollatione collecta sunt, quae vos illic pro 
yesfcra diligentia dispensabitis ". 100,000 sesterces amount to about 4000 
or 6000 dollars or £800 or £1000. 

*Ihid. Lxvn. 6: '*Martialis praeter gentilium turpia et latulenU 
oonyivia in oollegio diu frequentata, et filios in eodem ooUegio exteranno 
gentium more apud profona sepulcra depositos et alienigenis oonaepultos 
..." MartiaÛs is the Spanish Bishop of whom we shall speak later 
(p. 375), 

* Ibid. LV. 24 : " Quisque ille est et qualisoumque est, Christianas 
non est qui in Christi eoolesia non est. laotet se licet et philoaophiam 
yel eloquentiam suam superbis vocibus praedicet, qui nee fratemam caritr 
atem neo ecdesiasticam unitatem tenuit, etiam quod prius fuerat amisti." 
Cyprian speaks here of Novatian, a declared heretia To ithose who are 
excommunicated he applies in aU its rigour the saying : " Outside the Choxch 
no salvation :** ** Superbi et contumaces necantwr, dum de eodesia eieiim- 
tur : neque enim yivere foris possunt, cum domus Dei una sit et nemini 
salua esse nisi in eoolesia possit. " * * Epistulae, " iv. 4. This fourth epistk 
was written previously to the Noyatian crisis. 
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adds that such will be also the punishment of any one who 
joins Felicissimus : ^' Quisqvs se canspirationi et factioni 
eivs adiuTixerit adat se in eccleaia nobiscu/m communica- 
twTum rum ease "} There is still extant, in Cyprian's corre- 
spondence, the sort of official document by which the priests 
of Carthage announce the excommunication of Felicissimus 
and of six of his followers.^ The excommunication is pre- 
ceded by an inquiry, which is conducted by the bidiop 
and his preabyteriuunt : the sentence given by the bishop is 
notified to the people.' 

The reconciliation of the excommunicated is a public act, 
of which we find a moving description in the letter sent to 
Cyprian by Pope Cornelius. The case was that of a priest, 
Maximus, and two Boman confessors, Urbanus and Sidonius, 
who abandon the schism of Novatian and come back to the 
Catholic Church. Cornelius has them first questioned by 
some priests, in order to test their sincerity. A report is 
made to Cornelius, who orders that the preebyterium be 
convoked. Five bishops from elsewhere, then present in 
Bome, take part as by right in the deliberation of the prea- 
hyterium. This deliberation seems to take place privately, 
and each one of the consultors gives his opinion, which is 
immediately put down in writing. Then the three culprits 
are brought before the preabyterium : together with them 
come many of the faithful to plead in their behalf. Maxi- 
mus, Urbanus and Sidonius begin to speak: they recant 
their error and protest that, in their hearts, they have never 
ceased to be attached to the true Church : " Cor noatrum 

^ "Epistolae," xu. 2. Cf. xun. 7 : *' Si quia ... in Felidssimi et 
satellitom eius partes conoesseiit et se haereticae factioni conionxerit, 
soiat se postea ad eodesiam redire et cum episcopis et plebe Ohristi com- 
municare non posse. " 

*Ihid. XLn. : '* Abstinoimas a communicatione Felicifisimum et Au- 
gendum, item Bepostmn de extorribus et Irenem Butilorum et Paulam 
aarcinatricem. . . . Item abstinuimus Sophronium et ipsum de extorribus 
Soliassnm budinarium." 

* Ibid. XLL 2 : *' [Felicissimus] abstentam se a nobis sciat, quando 
ad fraudes eius et rapinas quas dilucida reritate cognovimus, adulterii 
etiam crimen acoedit, quod fratres nostri graves yiri deprehendisse se 
nuntiaverunt.*' The letter is sent by Cyprian, not to his people, but 
to his priests. Compare Txbtull. "Apologet." 39: "ludicatur magno 
cum pondère . . . I^tiesident probati quique seniores. " 
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9Mwpw in ecelssia fwit" and that there ought to be only cme 
bishop in the Catholic Church, wnwm epiaeopwm in CaÂoliea 
eeae debere". Then Cornelius pronounces the restoration 
of the priest Mazimus to his priestly dignity, and that oi 
the two confessors to their place in the Church, ^eum 
ingenti papvZi auffiragio ".^ We have here the full f<xmal- 
ities of a judgment. 

This procedure is not, strictly speaking, the same as that 
applied to penitents, although there is a great siniilarity be- 
tween the two. The sins committed after baptism, can be 
forgiven, through the mercy of God: Gk>d, who conferred 
innocence upon us in baptism, did not intend to bind us by 
precept to an innocence beyond our reach; He permits 
us to expiate our faults by almsgiving.' However, there are 
some especially grievous sins that cannot be thus expiated 
privately : such are adultery, apostasy, and honùcide.' The 
lapai, for instance, will be obliged to atone for their apos- 
tasy by penance, and to perform their penance before the 
whole Church. Only then will they be allowed to reoave 
the imposition of the hands of the bishop in sign of peace and 
reconciliation ; after which they may approach Holy Com- 
munion.^ Here then we have again a previous trial, a public 
penance, and a public sentence of reconciliation. 

* ** Epistolœ," XLix. 1-3 : " Omni aotu ad me perlato (daooit ooDtnhi 
presbyterium. Adf uerant etiam epiaoopi quinque, qui et eo die praeeontes 
faenmtb . . . Sententias nostras plsouit in notitiam perfetri, qnas et 
subieotas leges. His ita gestis in presbyterium yenenmt Maiimna, Ur- 
banus, Sidonius et plerique fratres qui eis se adiunzerant, summis precibiiB 
desiderantes ut . . . Quorum voluntate oognita magnns fratemitatm 
oonouiBUs f actus. . . . Quapxx>pter iussimus ..." Compare the pro- 
cedure of the judgment by which St Cyprian is condemned to death by 
the proconsul : " Acta proconsularia," 8^ (Habtsl, yoL m. p. oxiiX 

* *' De Opère et Eleem." 11 and U. 

' *' De Bono patientiae," 14 : '' Adulterium, fraus, homicidium mortale 
crimen est." In the time of St. Cyprian, the ecclesiastical discipline, 
which had become more lenient as regards the sins of lust and the sin of 
apostasy, was still unbending as regards murder. See Cttbiah, "De 
dominica oratione," 24: "Qui fratrem suum odit homioida est, nee 
ad regnum pervenit aut cum Deo yivit homicida. . . . Quale delictum 
est quod nee baptismo sanguinis potest ablui, quale crimen est quod 
martyrio non potest ezpiari I " 

^ '* De Lapsis," 16 : No lopaiM must be admitted to Communion 
"... ante expiata delicta, ante exomologesim factam criminis, ante 
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The bisl^op reconciles others, but he hunself cannot be 
reconciled; if he has to do penance, he must resign the 
episcopate and henceforth cannot rise above lay communion.^ 

The custom of assembling in council the bishops of 
Hie same region is ahready ancient. Cyprian teUs us of 
a bishop of Lambesa, Privatus, who ^' ante muLtos fere 
annoe'* was condemned for many grievous faults by the 
judgment of ninety bishops.' Later on we shall see Cyprian 
invoke the decision given by a council of Carthage, about 
the year 220, which was attended by seventy-one bishops 
belonging to two provinces — proconsular Africa and Nu- 
midia.^ By provinces, we must understand imperial pro- 
vinces, for at this time ecclesiastical provinces are not yet in 
existence.^ At the Council of Carriage in the year 256, 
there are present eighty-seven bishops from three provinces 

puigatom oonBcientiam sacrificio et manu saoerdotia, ante offenBam plaça- 
tarn indignantis Domini et minantis". On the share of the people in 
the judgment of the reconciliation of the {opm, see '* Epifltalae," ux. 15, 
and Lznr. 1. 

1 ''£pi8tiilae,"Lv. 11, lxv. 2, Lxvn. 6, Lxxn. 2. Of. Eusbb. ''H. £." 
Yi. 43, 10 (letter of Oomelius). 

' Ibid, ux. 10. Still, the expression ** ante multos annos " cannot 
designate a very remote epoch. Privatus appeals to the council of Oarth- 
age of the year 252. The sentence by which he had been deposed had 
been sanctioned by Pope Fabian (236-50), when Donatns (t 249X Ojrprian's 
predecessor, was Bishop of Oarthage. Bbnsok, ''Oyprian'' (London, 
1897), p. 227. 

^Ihid, LTxnr. 1. We learn from the letter of Pope Oomelius to 
Fabius that the Oouncil of Home, which condemns Novatian, is attended 
by sixty Italian bishops, and by " a great many more presbyters and dea- 
cons *', EuBBB. " H. R" VI. 43, 2. 

* Ibid, XLvm. 3. Of. Doohbsnb, ** Origines du culte ohrét^" p. 13 
and folL ** Hist, anc." yol. i. pp. 526-7: '* Nowhere, before Dio- 
cletian, eertainly not in the West, is there in the grouping of churches 
the least indication of a desire to reproduce the lines of the imperial pro- 
yiaces. The Bishop of Oarthage, or at least his Oouncil, presides over all 
the African provinces — the Pro-consular, Numidian and Mauritanian [both 
Oaesariensis and Tingitana]. Italy depends entirely on the See of Borne ; 
the See of Alexandria is the ecclesiastical centre for both Eîgypt and Oyren- 
aica, although in civil affairs these countries had separate administrators. 
Here, the connexions between the churches had nothing to do with the 
connexions of the civil administration, but arose solely out of the circum- 
stances of their evangelization,* which again depended on geographical 
conditions." 
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— ^proconsulax Africa, Numidia and Mauritania. An c&xial 
record of the sessions of these assemblies is drawn up : fte 
aerUentiae epiecaporwm ^ of the Council of the year 256 are 
the oldest Latin specimen we have of such acts. 

The decrees passed by a council are regarded as auihori- 
tative : the bishops themselves are not above the laws 
they have made in council. As we have seen, Cyprian 
recalled this principle, when the wiU of Geminius Vidor, 
Bishop of Fumi, came before him. The Council of 
Africa, presided over by Cyprian, cites the same principle 
against Therapius, Bishop of Bulla, who, by reconciling one 
of his priests before submitting him to a sufficiently long 
penance, had not complied with the rule laid down by the 
Council of the year 25 1 : " Quae res noa acdie movitj receestm, 
esse a decreti nostri auctoritate '*.' 

The bishops, then, are amenable to a council and can 
be deposed by it, as was the case with Privatus of liambesa. 
The Council of Africa meets at Carthage generally twice a 
year, in the spring and in the autumn. Laymen take no 
part in councils. 

Cyprian, who frequently and emphatically proclaims that 
all bidiops are equal, none the less exercises a real primacy, 
not only over proconsular Africa, but also over all Christian 
Africa, as far as the shores of the Atlantic. The Council 
of Africa assembles at Carthage, and he truly presides over 
it. Even outside its sessions he has authority to act in its 
name and carry out its decrees ; he speaks in its name to the 
Bishops of Africa and to those of foreign lands.' 

For, beyond the boundaries of Africa, there is the orhis. 
The relations, by means both of messengers and of lettets, 
which unite Carthage with Bome and Bome with Carthage, 
show the profound solidarity which binds the two Churches 
together : they hold themselves bound to observe the same 
rules of conduct and to maintain a like discipline. This is a 
thought prompted by charity, and likewise by their sense of 
duty. Cyprian writes to tiie Boman clergy : " Et dilectio 

^ Haktsl, voL I. p. 435 and folL 
« " Epistulae," lxiv. 1. Cf. ibid. 2. 

'MoKOHAXTx, vol. u. p. 13. RiiBCBL, p. 22S. ELàBNACK, "Mis- 
sion,'' vol. I. pp. 3W-5. 
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communia et ratio expoacit, nihil conscienUae veatrae avub- 
trahere de hia quae apud noa geruntv/r ut ait nohia drca 
vMlitatera eccUaiaaticae adminiatrationia commune con- 
Mivmi *'} The clergy of Eome (the see was then vacant 
and Cornelius had not yet been elected) answers in terms of 
higher import : '^ Omnea enim noa decet pro eorpore totvaa 
Ecdeaiae^ cuiua per vcmaa quaaque provincias membra 
digeata avunt, excuba/re ".< 

A bishop, like that of Bome, on being elected, never 
fails to announce his election to a see like that of Carthage. 
This is not a recent custom, and Cyprian refers to it, as a 
rule that is generaUy observed. When he begs Cornelius to 
send him the testimony of the bishops who took part in his 
election to the see of Bome, he protests that he does not forget 
the established custom : '' Non veterea morea obliti now/m 
aUqmd qua,erebamivs, nam, aatia erat uttte epiacopum factia 
liUeriB nvMtia/rea'' ? Another of St. Cyprian's letters inti- 
miates that the election of Cornelius has been notified to 
all the bii^ops of the Christian world, and that all have 
recognized it.^ 

As soon as the afEair of Felicissimus breaks out at 
Carthage, Cyprian takes care to send to Pope Cornelius 
all the documents that refer to it, and begs the Pope 
to let the clergy and faithful of Bome read the letter 
which he, Cyprian, has written on the subject to the clergy 
and faithful of Carthage — ^in order that every one may be 



* « Epiatulae," 
^Ibid, xxzvi. 4. The case referred to is that of Ptiyatus, of 

Lambesis. By " onmes nos " the Roman clergy mean the heads of the 
Chorohes. See '^ Epistulae,'* vm. 3» a letter of the Roman clergy, during 
the vacancy of the see, to the clergy of Carthage, Cyprian having then 
fled : " Salutant vos fratres qui sunt in vinculis (notice the importance of 
confessors) et presbyteri et tota ecclesia, quae et ipsa cum summa sollicitu- 
dine excubat pro omnibus qui invocant nomen Domini " The solicitude 
with which the clergy of Rome watches over all the Churches, must not 
be overlooked. 

» Rid. XLV. 3. 

* BM, Lv. 8 : " . . . coepiscoporum testimonio quorum numerus 
universus per totum mundum concordi unan imitate consensit". We 
recall the words of Tertullian, then a Montanist : '* Non Ecclesia 
numerus episooporum *'. ''De Pudicit.'' zxi. 
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well acquainted with the whole afhir, '* fU tarn iHie gvovi 
illic eirea omnia per noa fratemitas ivMtruaiur ".^ Cyjon 
receives and commonicatee to his CShorch the letter in which 
Cornelius announces his election: he has received at the 
same time a memorial (lÀhrwm) sent by Novatian's party, 
which is a formal requisition against Cornelius. Cyprian 
does not communicate this libel to his Church» but ados 
Cornelius for information which will enable him to refute it. 
He informs by letters all the African bishops of the legiti- 
macy of the election of Cornelius, in order — as he himself 
writes to Cornelius — ^' vÂ te wniversi coUegae nosiri et commit 
nicatùmem tuaim id est catholieae eedeaicte unitatem pariUr 
et caritatem probarent firmiter ac tenererU".* 

On his part, Cornelius complains that the followers of 
Novatian have appealed to all the churches ; " ' and he in- 
forms the churches — ^we know that he does so for that 
of Carthage — of the incidents and vicissitudes of the 
schism.^ Would that such accounts were always simple 
and true ! But there are already in the Church informers 
and mischief-makers : witness the letter in which Cyprian 
complains that some have spoken at Bome of the conduct 
of the Bishop of Carthage "without due sincerity and 
fidelity ".» 

All the Churches being dispersed over the world, but 
bound together through their bishops, there is but one Church, 
as there is but one episcopate : the unity of the episcopate 
manifests the unity of the Church. It is a unity that is 
everywhere cemented, ^^connexam et ubique eonjundam 
Catholieae eccleeiae unitatem*'.^ "For us," writes Cyprian 

* " Epiatulae," xlv. 4. • Ibid. XLvra. 3. 

> Jbtd XLix. 1 : '* . . . quod per omnes eodesias litterae calnnmiis 
ot maledictifl plenae eorum nomine fréquentes missae fuissent, et paene 
omnes eooleeias perturbassent ". Cf. "Epistulae," lv. 5: '* . . . quae 
litterae per totum mundum missae sunt et in notitiam eoclesiis omnibus 
et universis fratribus perlatae ". 

«Ibid. L. 

* Ibid. xz. 1 : *' Quoniam oomperi, fratres carismmi, minus sim- 
plioiter et minus fideliter Tobis renuntiari quae hie a nobis et gesta 
sunt et geruntur. ..." 

< Ibid. IV. 24t : " Cum sit a Ohristo una Eoclesia per totum mun- 
dum in multa membra divisa, item episoopatus unus episooporum multo- 
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to Pope Cornelius» " the Church is one, we have but one 
soul and this concord is indivisible: Na/m cv/m nobis 
et eedeaia vma «it, et mena iv/acta^ et individua con- 
cordia ".^ One and the same faith, one and the same tradi- 
tion is observed by the dispersed bishops : ^^ . . . episcopos 
plurimos ecdeaiis dominids in toto mundo divine dignati(yne 
praspoaitos etuingelicae veritatia ac dominicae traditionia 
tenere ratiimem, nee ah eo quod Ghriatua Tnagiater et prae- 
eepit et geaait hwma/na et novella inatitutione decedere ".^ 

This — ^we are told — is truly the hierarchical idea of 
the Church, and this idea is wrought out by St. Cyprian I 
The Catholicism of Irenœus and of Tertullian rested on a 
doctrinal basis, that of Cyprian rests on a hierarchical 
basis. But we are constrained to recognize that the hier- 
archical idea of the Church is found aheady in Irenœus and 
Tertullian, and that, in the East, in the first half of the third 
century, it is already embodied in the facts.' Decidedly 
Cyprian cannot be claimed as the originator of the hier- 
archical idea. 

What had stiU to be made clear in Cyprian's time, was 
neither the apostolicity of the faith common to all the 
Churches, nor the divine right of the episcopate, nor even 
the unity, so conspicuous to all, of the universal episcopate. 
But, at a critical moment, when this unity was about to 
be menaced from within, it was necessary to familiarize 
the Christian people with the inner law of their nature, to 
explain how the Holy Ghost co-operates in its preservation, 
and how the see of Peter is not only the source, but also 
the perpetual guarantee of its endurance; in a word, it 
was necessary to formulate the divine constitution of 
Catholicism. 

The glory of such a demonstration all but fell to 
Cyprian's treatise ^^ De Unitate ecclesiae ". 

mm conoordi numeroBitate diffufitia ..." Observe the woxoU : eaneors 
numerotitcu. 

* " EpistulfiB," LX. 1. *Ihid. Lxm. 1. 

'Haskaok, " Dogmeng." voL i*, p. 416. Of. Loofs, p. 204. 
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n. 

Cyprian had ruled the Church of Carthage for about & 
year when the persecution of Decius broke out, in the automn 
of the year 249. The bishop left Carthage and found a safe 
place of refuge, from whence he remained in daily intercourse 
with his Church, whose chief trial was caused not so much 
by the number of her martyrs, as by the number of her 
children who fell away — the lapsi.^ In the height of Ûie 
persecution, at the time when the number of apostasies was 
multiplying, Cyprian, still in his shelter, was asked by four 
priests of Carthage to authorize them to reconcile the lapsi, 
without previous penance, solely on the presentation of a letter 
from some martyr or confessor of the faith. This request 
raised the question whether an apostate could be recon- 
ciled, to the Church. It seems clear that Cyprian and his 
clergy inclined unanimously towards indulgence in this 
respect, but the request raised the less-expected question 
whether a martyr could, by pleading in behalf of one who had 
bpsed, exempt him from the expiatory exercises of penance 
and, in effect, declare him absolved from his sin, leaving to 
the priests merely to ratify this absolution by admitting him 
to communion. The martyrs were thus assuming a power re- 
served to the bishop, and Cyprian refused to grant the request 
of the four Carthaginian priests, declaring that he intended to 
postpone the study of the case until his return, when he 
could consult with his clergy and people.' 

But some priests — probably those who had written to St. 
Cyprian — ignored Cyprian's decision, and did not hesitate to 
admit the lapai to communion, without delay, without pen- 
ance, on the mere sight of a letter from a martyr.' Those 
of the clergy who remained faithful in this time of confusion, 

^ See '^ Études d'hist et de théoL poeitive, 1ère sMe," pp. HI and 
folL, " La oriae noTatienne ". 

> " Epistulae," xiv. 4. This pretension on the part of the martyrs b 
explained by the prevalent belief that the Holy Ghost granted a apedsl 
help to the martyrs ; the Holy Ghost was in them. The pretension of the 
Carthaginian martyrs is in line with Origen's theory of the powet of the 
" spirituals ". 

' Ibid. XV. 1. 
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1^>6gged Cyprian to interfere. The latter thought best to 
give a provisional answer: those lapai who had received 
&oin some martyr a letter of intercession, might be reconciled 
by the priests, but only if they were in danger of death : 
otherwise, they must await the return of Cyprian.^ 

The Bishop of Carthage communicated his decision to 

many bishops, his colleagues, who answered that his feeling 

was theirs, and that it was in conformity with the Catholic 

faith,' which, placed in the hands of the bishops the power 

to reconcile as well as the power to baptize. The See of 

Home was vacant, since the death of Pope Fabian, on 

20 January, 250. The clergy, who administered the Church, 

were inclined to rigorism and blamed Cyprian for what was 

called '' his flight," but they agreed witii him that it was 

better to take no decision on the subject until peace was 

restored.^ They had written a letter in this sense to the 

bishops of Sicily ; and they had come to an agreement with 

other bishops, some from near at hand, some from far off 

regions: "... tyu/m qvnhuadam, epiacopis vidnia Tiobia et 

adpropinquomtibvs et quoa ex cUi/ia provincvia lange poaitia 

peraecutionia iativs ardor eiecerat, arUe coTiatitutioTiem 

epiacopi nihil vn/aovandwm, pviavimua ".^ There also, then, 

only such of the lapai as were in danger of death might be 

reconciled ; the others must wait in suspense. 

Cyprian does not allow his priests to take any decision 
without him ; the priests of Borne declare their unwilling- 
ness to take any decision, as long as no bishop presides over 
them : is not this a strong afi&rmation of the bishop's right, 
both at Carthage and at Bome ? The Novatian crisis, we 
are told, led St. Cyprian to define the Church as a com- 
munity ruled by its bishop, whereas until then he had con- 
ceived it to be a conaortium of the bishop, the clergy and the 
laity .^ But from these declarations, Boman and African, which 

1 " Epistulae, " xix. 2. • Ibid. xxv. 

«iWd. XXX. 5. *Ib%d, 8. 

'Habnack, '^ Dogmeng." voL I^ p. 417. In this passage Hamack 
contends that the texts in which Cyprian regards the Church as '' con- 
Btituta in episoopo et in dero et in omnibus oredentibus " date from an 
earlier period, and represent " the old idea on the subject ". On the 
contrary Cyprian writes in *' Epistulae," xxxm. 1 : *' . . . quando eoclesia 
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are previous to the appearance of Novatian, we see that the 
Church is constituted hierarchically, and that the sapreme 
power is truly in the hands of aie hishop. Of the in- 
stitutions that are then in existence Borne aflKixns aheady 
her " Nihil innovandwm '\ 

The bishop is the foundation of his Church : such is the 
leading idea of the thirty-third letter of St. Cyprian — a first 
draft of the " De Unitate ". The lapai who have dared to 
send me a letter in the name of the Church, *^ eeoleaiae no- 
mine" are indeed bold, he says. Perhaps they would like to 
be taken for the Church, ^^ ecclesiami ae volumt ease ". . . . 
But a choice must be made between the bishop whose will 
is that the lapai should wait, and those lapai who defy the 
bishop's authority : on whom, then, is the Church founded ? 

'^ Dominus noster, cuius praecepta metuere et servare de- 
bemus, episcopi honorem et ecclesiae suae rationem diqponens 
in euangelio loquitur et dicit Petro : Ego tibi dieo quia tu u 
Petrua^ et awper iatam, petraw, asdificabo eecleaiam meam, et 
poriae inferorwm nan vincent eami, et tibi dabo davea regni 
ca^lorwrn^ et quae ligaveria auper terram enint ligota et in 
caelia^ et quaecuumque aolveria auper terra/m erunt aUuia ei 
in cOfeUs. Inde per temporum et successionum vices epis- 
coporum ordinatio et ecclesiae ratio decurrit ut ecdesia super 
episcopos constituatur et omnis actus ecclesiae per eosdem 
praepositos gubemetur.*' ^ 

Cyprian vindicates, in the name of the Gospel, the bishop's 
dignity {honor) : the Church is founded on the bishops, 
each Church is ruled by its bishop, and this divine constitu- 
tion rests on the words of Christ to St. Peter. The words 
Tu es Petrua established the episcopacy, since the power in- 
stituted in Peter's person has passed on to the bishops, as 

in episcopo et dero et in omnibus stantibus sit oonstituta, absit ... at 
eodeaia esse dicatur lapsorum numerus". He means that the Church 
is made up of the bishops, the clergy and the faithful who have not 
fallen away, in contrast with the lapH, who pretend to lay down the law. 
But he does not mean that the Church is built upon the faithful as weU 
as upon the bishops and the clergy : neither before Cyprian's time nor in 
his writings was there any question about the subordination of the pkbt 
to the ordo, within the unity of each Church. It is enough to recsU 
Origen. 

» " Epistulae," xxxiii. 1. Cf. Lxvi. 8. 
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an inheritance, *^per sueeeasianv/m vices ". In virtue of this 
inherited power, the bishop presides over the whole activity 
of his Church. Therefore, no one can be a minister of re- 
conciliation without his approval and against his will. 

These declarations of principle did not suffice to restore 
order and bring back to their duty the rebellious priests. 
Cyprian felt compelled to threaten the recalcitrants with ex- 
clusion from his communion.^ 

Apparently these threats did not produce the result 
Cyprian expected, for a short time after, he had to excom- 
municate the prime mover in the rebellion of the la/psi, Feli- 
cissimus. From Cyprian's forty-first Letter we learn that 
Felicissimus was accused of misappropriating funds and was 
suspected of adultery : these charges were apparently to be 
investigated after Cyprian's return, in the presence of the 
council of Carthage.^ But the notorious scandal was the 
revolt of Felicissimus against Cyprian : Felicissimus had on 
his side a certain number of the faithful (portianem plebis) ; 
and strong in their support, the more so that he was pleading 
their cause, he had done his utmost to thwart the endeavours 
of the priests whom Cyprian had appointed to bring back 
the liipai to the path of duty, declaring that those who 
obeyed Cyprian's commands would by that very fact break 
with him — Felicissimus: "«ectwn in morte nan communis 
careyW? In his folly, Felicissimus went so far as to 
excommunicate without hope of forgiveness those who 
abandoned his party and submitted to Cyprian.^ 

In acting as he did, Felicissimus, it is true, betrayed the 

^ '* Epiatulae," xxxiv. 3 : " Interea si quis immoderatus et praeoepe 
Bive de nostris presbyterâ vel diaconis sive de peregrinis ausua f uerit ante 
sententiam nostram oommunicare cum lapais, a cotnmunicatione nostra 
arceatux, apud omnes noe cansam diotnros temeritatis suae^ quando in 
un am permittente Domino oon venerimus. " 

^ Ibid, TLT. 2 : '' Quae omnia cognosoemus^ quando in unum cum 
collegis pluribus permittente Domino convenerimus ". 

» Ibid, 1. 

* Ibid, 2 : " , , , accipiat sententiam quam prior dixit, ut abstentum 
se a nobis sciat ". Although separated at this time from his clergy and 
his people^ Cyprian pronounces the excommunication of Felicissimus 
in words which a£Etrm the principle of episcopal supremacy. However, 
Cyprian does not pronounce excommunication without hope of forgiveness. 

23 
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nature of his ulterior designs. The election of Cyprian to tibe 
See of Carthage had not been made without opposition ; and 
the opponents sided with Felicissimus. Cyprian conld 
boldly denounce in this rebellion what he calls the '* aniiqua 
ilia contra episcopatv/m meu/m, venena/' and " veierem eonPra 
no8 impugrûuianem "} But he does not waste time on tiiese 
designs of Felicissimus and of the few Carthaginian priestE 
who belong to his party ; he desires to have the case limited 
to the question of the lapai and to the indisputable principle 
that dominates the whole controversy ; to reconcile the lapsi 
without demanding penance of them, is to oppose the Gos- 
pel; it is ^^eecleaia^ pudidtiaTn corrvmpere et veriiatem 
euangelicami violare ".^ Then, what kind of reconciliation 
can be given by priests who are outside the Church ? Here 
Cyprian comes to another argument which we shall meet 
again in the ^^De Unitate," viz. that outside the Church 
there is neither sacrifice, nor priesthood, nor reconciliatioD.' 

The faction of the lapai hoped for the support of Borne 
and especially of the bishop who must soon be elected. One 
of the rebeUious priests of Carthage was despatched to Bome 
to work for the election of a Pope who would break with 
Cyprian and acknowledge the rival whom the party of 
Felicissimus was doubtless preparing to set up against him> 
Their intrigues failed. The election of the Boman Bishop 
took place towards the middle of March, and the priest 
Cornelius, who had nothing to do with these quarrels, was 
chosen. The Boman faction, which this choice disoon- 
certedi first mtumured, then passed to deeds, and, not- 
withstanding the legitimEU^y of the election of Cornelius, 
elected his unfortunate competitor, the Boman priest No- 
vatian. 

St. Cyprian could not hesitate : the election of Cornelius 

» '• Epiatulae," TT.m. 1. « Ibid. 4. 

*Ibid, 6 : ^'Pacem nunc ofierunt qui ipsi non habent paoem, nee 
eoolesiftm lapsos reducere et revocare pennittunt qui de eodeaia reoeaser- 
unt. Deus unos est, et Christns unus et una eodeaia, et oathedxa ana 
super Petrum Domini voce fundata. Aliud altare oonstitui, aut saoer- 
dotium novum fieri, praeter unum altare et unum sacerdotium non 
potest ". 

* DuoHBSNE, " Hist, anc," vol. i. pp. 407-8, 
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v^BB xecognized as legitimate, and that of Novatian as having 

been made in spite of and against the legitimate Church, 

'* contra eedesia/m eatkolicam,; "^ and, as some emissaries 

fiom Novatian were trying to make partisans among the 

Christians of Carthage, Cyprian broke off communion with 

them and immediately reported the fact to Pope Cornelius. 

At the same time, two African bishops were sent to Bome 

to aid in destroying the schism and bringing back the 

Bomans who were making it, to the unity of the Church 

which at Bome was alone Catholic, ''ut ad eatholieae 

eccleaiae turntatem sciesji corporis meTnhra comporiererU".^ 

Cyprian deemed it his duty to work vrith all his might for 

the restoration of unity at Bome. He writes to Cornelius : — 

^^ Hoc enim vel maxime, frater, et laboramus et laborare 
debemus ut unitatem a Domino et per apostolos nobis sue- 
cessoribus traditam quantum possumus obtinere curemus, et 
quod in nobis est baJabundas et errantes oves, quas quo- 
rumdam pervicax factio et haeretica temptatio a matre se- 
cemit, in ecclesia colligamus." ^ 

When writing thus on the subject of the Boman schism, 
St. Cyprian was repeating the arguments he had formerly 
employed when dealing vidth the foction of Felicissimus at 
Carthage. Unity must above all prevail in every Church, 
because Christ desired unity, and unity is an inheritance 
transmitted by the Apostles to the bishops, their successors. 
We shall meet with these arguments again in the ''De 
Unitate ". 

Besides writing to Pope Cornelius, Cyprian writes to 
the confessors who form Novatian's party at Bome a letter 
in which he praises the courage they exhibited in the time 
of persecution, and recognizes the sincerity of the scruples 
which led them to believe that the lapai ought not to 
be reconciled ; but he reminds them that attachment to the 
unity of their Church is also a duty, and that they are in- 
excusable for having set up a bishop against the legitimate 
bishop. By thus acting, they have run counter to the order 
established by God, to the law of the Gospel, " contra institu- 
tionis cathoUcae unitatem ** : in consenting to have a bishop 

» '* EjMstulao," xuv. 1. « Ibid. xlv. 1. » Ibid. 3. 

23* 
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other than the one ahready recognized, ihey have canaenfted 
to have a church other than the Church» and such oondact 
is sacrilegious and unlawful.^ Cornelius haying announced 
to Cyprian the return of some of the confessors to the legiti- 
mate Church, the latter replies expressing his joy that tiiey 
should " VAiitatia ae veritatis domicUiwn repetisae/* and faieak 
off with the "proditoreê fidei et eeeleeiae catholicae im- 
pugnatarea V Some of the Christians of Carthage whom 
thoBe^^proditorea fidei" had won over, also come back to 
the true Chxux^. The light has entered all hearts, *'et 
eccleaia ecUholica una ease Thee scindi nee dividi paeae mon- 
strata est ".* 

When the persecution came to an end, Cyprian called 
the Council of Carthage, in May 251. The Council had fiist 
to judge Felicissimus. It is probable that Cyprian took no 
part in this judgment, in which he was the accuser : aie 
sentence was passed by his colleagues, who transmitted it 
immediately to Pope Cornelius.^ The priests who were at 
the head of the faction of the Carthaginian lapsi were con- 
demned, as well as Felicissimus, whom they had made their 
deacon,' a fact which shows their desire to organize them- 
selves into a separate church. Moreover Novatus, the most 
compromised of all the priests of the party of Carthaginian 

^ " Epistulae," zlvl 1 : '* . . . contra inBtitationis catholicae unititem 
alium episoopum fieri oonseiiBiase, id est, quod nee £a8 est neo licet fieri, 
ecdesiam alteram instituL" 

« Ibid. IX 1. 

'ilKd 2. We musti I however, dear up a point which might be mis- 
interpreted. The unity insisted on by Cyprian is the unity in eadi 
church. The term *' ecclesia catholica " refers, here, not to the whole 
Church, but to each particular church. Cornelius writes to Fabius 
(EUBBB. ''H. £." VI. 43, 11): iva twiaKOvov dti mIpoi tp Koatikuj 
cieieXi7<riç. Assuredly Cornelius did not mean to tell the Bishop of Antioch 
that there can be but one bishop in the whole catholic world. The Roman 
confessors who submit to Cornelius {" Epistulae," zux. 2) say : '* Kos Cor- 
nelium episcopum sanctissimae catholicae ecdesiae electum a Deo scimos 
. . . nee ignoramus unum episoopum in catholica esse debere. " See for 
the same use of the term '* Epistulae," xlv. 1. Hence the meaning of the 
word "catholic" is determined by the extension of the word ''church". 
This observation is very important. 

^Ibid, XLV. 4. Regarding Cyprian's absence from the trial of 
Felicissimus, cf. Bbnbon, pp. 132-3. 

• Ibid. UL 2. 
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lapBi, anticipating the condemnation which they saw was 
inevitable, had gone to Borne, and had there been one 
of the instigators of Novatian's election.^ At Carthage, 
then, even before the Council had condemned the schismatical 
faction, the cause of unity had triumphed. 

The treatise " De Unitate ecclesiae " was published at 
this precise juncture, when, after the restoration of order at 
Gaxthage, the case of Novatian had yet to be settled at 
Home. The supposition has been made that the treatise 
'^ De Unitate " was read in the Council of Carthage, in May, 
251 ; this has been inferred from the following words of St. 
Cyprian : " Qtia/m, unitatem tenere firmiter et vindica/re de- 
herau8y vubxvnve epiacopi qvÀ in eccleaia praesideTmia *\^ 
The hypothesis is plausible, on condition that we do not 
exclude from this first hearing of the " De Unitate " either 
the clergy or the people of Carthage.* At all events the 
'' De Unitate " was not concerned with the case of Felicis- 
simus, on which Cyprian had fully expressed his mind be- 
fore the Council met and in deciding which he had taken no 
part during the Council, as we have already seen. But we 
have also seen that emissaries from Novatian had done their 
utmost at Carthage to recruit adherents for their cause; 
that Cyprian had exconmiunicated them and had sent to 
Bome two African bishops, to aid Cornelius in reducing 
the schism of Novatian : it is not surprising, then, that he 
should have wished to render further aid by composing a 
treatise on the principles of Church unity as held at Carthage ; 
such a book would enlighten the Carthaginians if they needed 
enlightenment; it would be still more appreciated by the 
Bomans, for whom especially it was written. 

* 

^ ** EpifltalBO,'' Ln. 2 : ^* Idem est Noyatua, qui apnd nos primum dis- 
cordiae incendium seminavit, qui quosdam istic ex fratribus ab episcopo 
segregavit. . . . Ipse est qui Feliciasimum satellitem auum diaconum neo 
permittente me . . . conatituit". Novatus goes to Rome, and "quoniam 
pro magnitudine sua debeat Carthaginem Boma praeoedere, illic maiora et 
graviora commisit : qui istio adversus ecolesiam diaconum feoerat, illic 
episcopum fecit". 

" " De Unit " 6. Benson, p. 181. 

' '< Epistulae," ijy. 4 : '<. . . libelUs quos hie nnper legeram ". That 
letter, sent to Maximns and to the Roman confessors who had given up 
Novatian's schism^ is, as it were, the dedication of the ** De Unitate". 
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Let os now examine the argument of the '' De Unitate 
ecclesiae ". 

The duty of every Christian is to defend himself against 
the ever-changing wiles of the devil. Formerly, the enemy 
made use of idolatry to seduce men : now that the idols are 
given up, their temples abandoned, and the Christians are 
increasing in number, he has recourse to a new device and, 
under the cover of the Christian name, seeks to seduce 
unwary Christians, by fomenting schisms and heresies. 
What can we oppose to this artifice of the devil ? A funda- 
mental principle, that of ecclesiastical unity (" Unit." 1-3). 

For those who defer to the teaching of the Divine Master 
it is easy to establish this principle. 

" Loquitur Dominus ad Petrum : Ego tihi dico, inquit, 
qma tu es Petrua et super istam petram aedifUabo eedeaiam 
maom, et partae inferorum non viTicent earn. Dabo t^ 
olavea regni caelorum : et qucbe ligaveris super temtm erunt 
ligata et in easlis, et qua^cumque solveria super terram 
erunt soluta et in caelis.*' Super unum ecclesiam aedificat 
("Unit." 4). 

Thus the Lord has built His Church upon one sole Apostle. 
Does this mean that this Apostle enjoys a privilege which the 
other Apostles have not received? No indeed, Cyprian 
somewhat hastily answers, since after His resurrection, 
Christ gives to all His Apostles the same powers, " apostolis 
omnibus par&m potestatem,*' when He sends them as He 
was sent by His Father, and gives them the Holy Ghost 
with the power of forgiving sins (John xx. 21). However 
numerous the Apostles, however numerous the bishops who 
have succeeded them, unity begets unity. 

"... tamen ut unitatem manifestaret, unitatis eiusdem 
originem ab uno incipientem sua auctoritate disposuit. Hoc 
erant utique et ceteri apostoli quod fuit Petrus, pari consortio 
praediti et honoris et potestatis, sed exordium ab unitate pro- 
ficiscitur, ut ecclesia Christi una monstretur " (" Unit." 4). 

Hence, in the eyes of Cyprian, Christ's words to Peter 
mean only that each church is one, since the first of all the 
churches, that founded by Christ on Peter, is one.^ 

^ Cyprian frequently returns to the same oontention^ that Chrufc 
foundfl the Church on Peter, and every church reproduces this primordial 
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As a fact, the Church has spread all aver the world, 
i^ithout loss of unity, even as a tree whose boughs are 
many, and as a river that diffuses its waters : do not break 
a branch from the tree, for once broken it can live no 
longer ; do not separate the stream from its source, for it will 
dry up. The episcopate is one, all the bishops hold it severally 
and conjointly : ^^ Episcopatus wnus est, cuivs a aingvZia in 
aolidwn pa/ra tenetur " (" Unit." 5). 

The Church is the spouse of Christ, a chaste spouse, 
having but one home and one chamber : whoever is not with 
her, is with an adulteress. Such a one is a bastard who has 
not God for his father, since he has not the Church for his 
mother. ^^ Habere non potest Deum patrem qui ecdesia/ni 
non hahet matrem,** The Church is Ûie ark of Noe outside 
which all perish. Whoever is not with Christ is against 
Him: he who does not gather with Christ, scatters, and 
therefore " Qm alihi praeter eceksia/m colligit Chriati eo- 
cleaia/m spargif ("Unit." 6). St. Cyprian accumulates 
the figures which seem to him apt to inculcate this unity. 
The seamless coat of Christ is for him a new ^^vmitatis 
aaeramenttum " (" Unit." 7). So too is the privilege granted 
by Josue to the house of Bahab and the command to eat 
the paschal lamb "in una domo'\ The word of Christ 
^^unua grex et unu8 pastor'* (John x. 16) affords a further 
argument to the same effect (" Unit." 8). 

Whoever separates himself from the Church forfeits all 
the blessings of which she is the source. In their fruitless 
usurpations, they make themselves bishops, but they are not 

unity. "Epistulae," ijz. 7 and 14, Lzvi. 8, t.txt. 3, Lxxn. 7. Cf. 
BxBiBOir, pp. 197-9. Speaking of St. Peter, and aUuding to the fact that 
he was married, TertuUian had already said : " Petrom solum invenio 
maritum, propter soorum : monogamum praeaumo, per Ecdesiam, quae 
super iUum aedifioata omnem gradum ordinis sui de monogamis erat col- 
looatura". ^'De Monog." 8. This is a Montanistic treatise. Tertullian 
interprets the Super hanc petrctm aedifieabo, as referring to the Apostle 
Peter : the Ohurch is built upon Peter, retrospectively. The dose con- 
nexion between the interpretation of Oyprian and that of Tertullian will 
be noticed. D'Alès, '' Tertullien," p. 216. Regarding the various mean- 
ings given by the Fathers to the Tu es PetrtUf see Lauhoi, " Opera omnia," 
voL V. (1731), pp. 99-124 (letter of 1661) ; but we must bear in mind 
Launoi's Gallican and quasi-anarchistic spirit. 
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biahops : ^^ Nemins epiacopatum dante epiacopi Mi nûmen 
adsumunt " ('^ Unit." 10) . The baptism conferred outside the 
Church is no baptism : '^ Nan abluwrUwr iUic homines sed 
potiuB 8ordidantur, nee purgantur deUcta, sed immo cwnw- 
lantur *' ('* Unit." 11). Let not secedeis think they can defend 
themselves by means of texts ; let them not say that, in the 
words of Christ, wherever two or three are gathered together 
in His name, He is with them. When He spoke thus, Christ 
was referring exclusively to His faithful followers and to His 
Church : " Dominus de eceleaia sum loqwitu/r et ad has qvA 
sunt in eeelesia loquitv/r" C'Unit." 12). On the contrary, 
to these unworthy Christians who leave the Church, He 
said that when any one comes to pray he must cast aside 
all resentment against his neighbour; now, what kind 
of prayer, what kind of sacrifice can such enemies of 
brotherly peace offer up ? " Quas 8(icrijieia ceUhnvre se 
credunt aemvXi aacerdotv/m! Secwm ease Christum cum 
collecti fuerint opinantur, qui extra Ohristi eeelesiam 
colliguntii/r t ** (" Unit." 13). Not even by martyrdom can 
their lack of brotherly charity be expiated : '^ Inexpiahilia 
et gravis culpa discordiae nee passions pwrgatwr: esse 
martyr non potest qui in eeelesia non est*' (" Unit." 14). 

St. Cyprian concentrates all his aversion for seceders into 
the following passage : — 

^^ Aversandus est talis atque fugiendus guisgue fuerit ab 
eeelesia separatus. Perversus est huiusmodi et peccat et 
est a semetipso damnatus. An esse sibi cum Christo vide- 
tur qui adversum sacerdotes Christi facit, qui se a deri eius 
et plebis societate secemit? Arma ille contra eeelesiam 
portât, contra Dei dispositionem répugnât. Hostis altatis, 
adversus sacrificium Christi rebeUis, pro fide perfidus, pro 
religione sacrilegus, inobsequens servus, filius impius, frater 
inimicus, contemptis episcopis et Dei sacerdotibus derelictis, 
constituere audet aliud aJtare, precem alteram inlicitis vod- 
bus facere, dominicae hostiae veritatem per falsa sacrificia 
profanare, nee scire quoniam qui contra ordinationem Dei 
nititur ob temeritatis audaciam divina animadversione punitar 
("Unit." 17). 

The abettors of schisms, who must be compared to Core, 
Dathan and Abiron, can offer no excuse ; they are still more 
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blameworthy if they are men who, in the time of persecu- 
tion, were courageous confessors (''Unit." 18-22). Hence 
the faithful must leave these culprits to their fate : '* Unua 
JDevs estj et Chrigtvs wnus, et wna eeclesia eivs, et fides v/na^ 
et pUhs uTia in aolidam corporis unitatem coneordiae glviino 
copulata : edndi uwitaa non potest^ nee corpus unwrn, dis- 
cidio compaginis sqparari " (" Unit." 23). 

The cJlusion to the confessors who have done their duty 
during the persecution does not of course refer to the party 
of the Carthaginian lapsi; it refers to the Boman con- 
fessors, such as Maximus, Urbanus, Sidonius, Macarius, who 
have come back to the lawful Church, and it is, besides, 
a dexterous and honourable invitation extended to the other 
confessors, who, influenced by their rigorism, still adhere to 
Novatian. It is easy to recognize Novatian and the rigorist 
priests by whom he is surrounded, in those ^^ministros 
ivstitiae'* who preach ^^ desperationem svi> obtentu spei" 
(" Unit." 3). 

Of all the arguments marshalled by Cyprian, there is 
not one which does not directly aim at Novatian as the chief 
abettor of schism: ^^nemin^ episcopatum dante episcopi 
sibi nomen adswraunt '*} The controversial and occasional 
character of the ''De Unitate" may help to excuse the 
weakness of some of its reasonings, which are more oratori- 
cal than conclusive. But when we have set aside considera- 
tions of this nature, we find that Cyprian bases the unity of 
the Church on two foundations. 

The first is Christ's address to St. Peter. 

The second is that the blessings imparted by Christ, 
especially baptism, the priesthood and the altar, belong to 
the legitimate Church and to no other. The principle laid 
down here by St. Cyprian will give rise later to the baptismal 
controversy, and we shall then have occasion to examine it 
more thoroughly. For the present we need only note that 
in the " De Unitate " this principle is strongly insisted on. 
Whoever is outside the Church is condemned by the words of 
the Saviour : " Q;u/i non meciunt colligit spargit " (Matt. xii. 
30). Outside the Church, no baptism: ^^Ifon ahlvAjmiwr 

1 «De Unit." 10 ; Bbhbok, p. 181. Tillimoht, voL iv. p. 105, had 
already surmiaed that Cyprian had in view Novatian, and not Felioiasimua. 
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illie homvnea ** ; outside the Church, no sacrifice : '^ FaUa 
8Cberifieia " ; outside the Church, no episcopate : '* Episoopi 
nomen *' ; we may add : outside the Chuirch, no marfyis. 

The words of Christ to Peter furnish an argument whidi 
St. Cyprian has used in letters written before the "De 
Unitate ". We have found it in the thirty-third Letter, sent 
to the lapai of Caxthage : where Cyprian finds in the worb 
of Christ to St. Peter the institution of the episoopsJ dignity 
and the principle itself of the Church,^ for the Church rests 
on the bishops. We have found it in the forty-third 
Letter, directed to all the faithful of Carthage: where 
Cyprian finds in the same words of Christ to St. Peter the 
affirmation that there is but one cathedra in each Church. 
We have found it in the forty-fifth Letter, addressed to 
Pope Cornelius: where Cyprian speaks of the unity that 
comes from Christ and comes from Christ to the Ûshops 
through the Apostles whose successors they are.^ 

^ ** E^istolae," txtut. 1 : " Domixms noster, emus praeoepta metaere 
et servare debemua, episcopi honorem et eocleBiae suae rationem dispoaem 
in euangelio loquitur et dicit Petro. ..." Cyprian dwells mudi an this 
point» perhaps because he means to refute TertuUian's tiieory reganiing 
the merely ecclesiastical origin of the hierarchy (" Exhort, castit. " 7X 

* The author of the '* De Aleatoribus " wiU later on take up the same 
argument. These are the words in which he, a bishop, speaks of his dig- 
nity : '* Quoniam in nobis divina et patema pietas apostolatus dnaaium 
oontulit, et yicariam Domini sedem caelesti dignatione ordinavit, et 
originem authentici apostolatus super quem Christus fundavit 



in superiore nostro portamus, accepta simul potestate solvendi ac ligandi 
etouratione peocata dimittendi . . ." '*De Aleat." 1 (Ha&txl, voL m. 
p. 93). To us bishops God has entrusted the '' leadership of the aposto- 
late " ; we hold the ** yicarious seat of the Lord," Le. we sit in the Ghnrdi 
in the Lord's stead ; " we bear in our ancestor," the Apostle Peter, the 
origin of the authentic apostolats ; on this apostolate Christ has built Hia 
Ohurch ; together with Peter we have received the power to bind and to 
loose, the charge to remit sins. . . . Taken by itself, this text might seem 
to apply only to a Bishop of Rome. But it must be taken together with 
other passages of the same treatise, in which the author shows that he ia 
an ordinary bishop, and then with some texts of Oyprian on the same sub- 
ject. For Cyprian, Peter was the founder of the Boman Church, but 
Peter was first of the Apostles, in whose person Christ had formaUj 
founded that Church from which all other churches are genealogically 
deriyed. The unknown African bishop to whom we owe the ''De 
Aleatoribus " was an imitatoi^ of Cyprian's style, and took from him this 
interpretation of the words of Christ to St. Peter. Mokgbaux, toL n. 
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The inteipretation which St. Cyprian applies to the text 
Tu €8 Petrus is based on the principle that what prevails in 
the Ghorch of to-day has its reason and its law in what 
Christ laid down. We may compare the application of this 
principle Cyprian is about to make here with the application 
he makes of it elsewhere to the Eucharist: let us come 
back, he says in this latter case, " to the root and origin of 
the tradition of the Lord," and what Christ did, let us do 
with fidelity .1 When Christ built His Church, He estab- 
lished it on one man, on Peter, ^' super v/num aedificat ec- 
clesictm " : hence a pwri every church is built upon one only. 

We need not observe that St. Cyprian misunderstands 
the bearing of the text. Tu es Petrus : he deprives the words 
of Jesus of nearly all their real and historical meaning.' 
The Saviour is mcbde to institute, not a primacy special to 
Peter over the whole Church, but the episcopal monarchy in 
each Church. 

Are we to attribute this unnatural interpretation to an 
error of Cyprian regarding the nature of the Church ? If all 
the Apostles received the same powers as Peter, if all the 
Apostles are equal, and Peter is without privilege, all the 
bishops are equal, and the see of Peter is without privilege. 
Has not the Bishop of Bome ^^ the right to preside in a more 
effective manner over the Catholic unity," of which Peter 
was the starting-point, " to maintain it and to secure it by 
means of a sovereign intervention in the questions of faii^ 

p. 116 : '* If we read at the begiiming of the ' De Aleat. ' that its author 
is the yicar of the Lord, that he is the heir of the authentic apostolate on 
which Christ has built the Church, that he has the power to bind and to 
loose, and the mission to forgive sins, this means merely that he is a 
bishop. Cyprian and his African colleagues did not speak otherwise 
of their own functions. " This is in reply to Hamack, who ascribes the 
"De Aleat." to Pope Victor, see Basdsnhbwkb, *' Gbschichte," voL n. 
p. 447. 

' " Epistulae," Lxm. 1 :*'... ad radicem atque originem traditionis 
dominicae revertatur. . . . Quando aliquid Deo inspirante et mandante 
praecipitur, neoesse est domino servus fidelis obtemperet. " Cf. ^'Epis- 
tnlae," Lxzin. 2 : '' Nos antem qui ecdesiae unius caput et radicem tene- 
mus. ..." Ibid. 7 : "Petro primum Dominus, super quem aedificavit 
eodesiam et unde unitatis originem instituit et ostendit. ..." 

'J. DiLASOCHixxB [?], ''L'idée de TEglise dans saint Cyprien," 
«' Revue d'hist et de Utt relig." vol. i. (1896), p. 628. 
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and discipline that may arise?'' No, "no more than any 
other bishop, at least if we keep to the absolute and theor- 
etical point of view taken by Cyprian. . . . There is a uni- 
versai episcopate, which comprises all the bishops ; there is 
no miiversal bishop. Each bishop is really a centre of the 
Church, and the intercommmiion of all the bishops makes 
the unity of the whole. ... Of the bishops, the Bishop of 
Bome is the one who holds in his hands, so to speak, the 
threads of the universal communion ; but he has nothing to 
do save to hold them ; it is beyond his province to determine 
by himself the conditions of a communion of which he is not 
the head but the official representative. Christian unity 
has for its intimate cause the Holy Ghost, and for its ex- 
ternal guarantee the obligation, binding upon all, not to 
abandon, not to divide, not to trouble the Church of 
Christ ".1 

It may be said with more fairness that the treatise " De 
Unitate ecclesiae" — a controversial work written for a 
special occasion — does not set forth a system of ihe uni- 
versal Church, in other words, of Catholicism : it is con- 
cerned exclusively with this thesis that in every Church 
there is room for but one bishop. The title of the treatise 
by no means comprises all that the identical title of Boasuet's 
sermon comprises. If it is true, as St. Fulgentius testifies, 
that Cyprian's treatise was sometimes entitled " De Simplicity 
ate praelatorum," ^ this latter title, which is less authentic 
and less extensive, expressed much better the special point 
of view to which Cyprian confined himself. 

When we view his treatise in this perspective we under- 
stand why he devotes his attention exclusively to the one- 
ness of the cathedra in each church, and insists on it to 
such an extent as to seem to forget that the bishop, in each 
particular Church, is dependent on Catholicism as a whole : 
Cyprian and all the Christians were so clearly reminded of 
this by the traditional facts, by the institutions contemporary 

1 J. DsLABOomsLLB, p. 631. Habitack takes the same view in 
'*Dogmeiig." YoL i\ p. 418; Monobaux, yoL n. p. 338; Liobtfoot, 
" Christian Ministry," p. 95 ; Tubmxl, '^ Hist, du dogme de la papauté, 
vol. I. pp. 113 and 134. 

' Habtsl, toL I. p. 209. 
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vnih Cyprian himself, by the ecclesiastical customs, that he 
could a^ord to pass it over without mention. What would 
the councils, then in universal usage, have meant, if the 
bishop was amenable to God alone ? Even supposing that 
Cyprian had purposely set aside the traditional Boman fact, 
can we say that he abstained with like deliberation from 
speaking of councils ? No : Cyprian simply makes a strained 
application of the text Tu es Petrua to the one point he has 
in mind ; and this is not the only case in which he sinned 
by one-sidedness. 

As a demonstration of the necessity of unity in each 
church Cyprian's treatise was a success: he gained his 
point against Novatian, and gained it for all time. What a 
usurping bishop, and what an antipope, were in the eyes of 
faith, he showed in terms so striking that the principle of 
unity can nevermore be called in question ; but the principle 
of unity applies to the universal Church just as well as to 
particular churches. As Bossuet has expressed it in a striking 
epigram, " unity is the guardian of unity " ; the unity of the 
chair of Peter safeguards both in doctrine and in discipline 
the unity of the whole episcopate. In the " De Unitate Ec- 
desiae " Cyprian did not reflect on this higher unity ; and 
because he confined his attention to each bishop in each 
Church, he was led to lose sight of the guidance of the Holy 
Ghost promised to all. Catholic unity thus took on the ap- 
pearance of a political confederacy, dependent on the ever 
unstable good will and the ever fallible freedom of individuals.^ 

1 " These statements (of Cyprian), which savour of episoopalianism, 
are snrprismg, as coming from a man so much in love with unity, who so 
well realized the conditions of good government. They may he ex- 
plained, not only hy the heat of polemics, but also by the influence of 
Tertullian, whom St. Cyprian had much studied, and by the fact that he 
paid far more attention to the unity of each particular church, of which 
the bishop is the centre, than to Uie unity of the universal Church." 
TixsBOirT, "Hist, dee dogmes," voL i. p. 387. We find the same judg- 
ment in D'Ales, " Question baptismale," pp. 40-41 : " Cyprian held by 
every fibre of his soul to the unity of the Church. . . . But of this [uni- 
versal] unity, and of the prerogatives of St. Peter's successor, he had 
a rather unsettled idea. He conceives the episcopal power as an un- 
divided mass in which every bishop shares according to his needs. . . . 
After showing that the Church is one flock, which is fed jointly by all the 
pastors, he does not think of defining the conditions of this unity, and he 
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So tme is it that aU the elements of the oonstitatioii of 
Catholicism hold together I 

ExcuBSUS £. 

The Two Editions of the '* De Unitate eccUaiae ". 

The " De Unitate ecclesiae " gives rise to a last problem — 
the problem of the well-known interpolation, which has been 
so long denomiced as a hateful papistical fozgery, and quite 
recently '^as a Papal aggression upon histoiy and liteia- 
ture ".1 

This interpolation did not appear in the text of the 
princepa edition (Bome, 1471), nor in that of the subsequent 
editions. It appeared for the first time in the edition of 
Paul Manutius (Bome, 1563). It remained in the subse- 
quent editions of James de Pamèle (Antwerp, 1568), of 
Bigault (1648), and of Dom Maran (Paris, 1726). On the 
other hand, the Anglican edition (Oxford, 1682) eliminated it 
with joy. A critical text was at last furnished by the edition 
of G. de Hartel (Vienna, 1868). But at the same time it 
was discovered that unfortunately the falsification perpetrated 
by the Papists did not originate with the printed edition 
but could be traced far back in the history of the MSS. 

First, a family of MSS. — ^which we will designate by the 

relies, for its aofcual realization, on the spontaneooB agreement of all 
the individual wills in view of the common task, raUier than on the central 
action of a strong govemment. " 

^ Bbhson, p. 219. The dispute has been wonderfully cleared up by 
Dom Chafman, " Les interpolations dans le traité de S. Cyprien sur 
l'unité de rEglise/' *' Revue Bénédictine," v. xix. (1902), and v. xx. 
(1903). According to Hamack, Dom Chapman has proved indisputably 
that the interpolation contains nothing that is not Gyprianic, that it is 
specifically Oyprianic, that it is directed against Novatian, that it cannot 
be ascribed to an intellectual circle other than that of Cyprian. ** Theo- 
logische Literaturseitung," 1903, pp. 262-3. G. Kriiger (*'Theolog. 
Literaturzeitung," 1909, p. 413) writes : '' Richtig ist, dass von Fâlschnng 
nicht mehr reden darf ". The objections raised by M. TttbhsIi, '' Hist 
du dogme de la papauté," voL i. p. 109, proceed from an insufficient 
study of the question. For a continuation of the discussion see H. Koch, 
'' Cyprian und der Rômische Primat " (Leipzig, 1910X pp. 158-69, and 
Dom Chapman's criticism of Koch (Professor Hugo Koch on 8. Cyprian) 
in " Revue Bénédictine," Oct. 1910, pp. 447*64. 
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letter — ^had combined the genttine text and the interpola- 
tion: the archetypal MS. of that family is a MS. of the 
tenth centoiy.^ A second groap (B) of MSS. did not con- 
tain the interpolation, and this is the text adopted by Hartel 
as the genuine text : the MSS. on which it is based date 
back with the " Seguierianns " to the sixth or seventh cen- 
tury.' A third group of MSS. (il) places the interpolation 
and the genuine text one after the other : the MSS. of this 
group are primarily represented by a Munich MS. of the 
ninth century, and a Troyes MS. of the eighth or ninth 
century.* 

The following is the text C : we italicize the words taken 
from the text A : — 

**Et eidem post reBwrrectionem 8iia/m dicit : Paaee oves 
meas. Super ilVwm unum aedificat ecclesiam avum, et iUi 
pascendas mandat oves suas. Et quamvis apostolis omnibus 
post resurrectionem suam parem potestatem tribuat et dicat : 
Sicut misit me Pater, et ego mitto vos, accipite Spiritum 
sanctum : si cui remiseritis peccata remittentur illi : si cui 
tenueritis tenebuntur, tamen ut unitatem manifestaret 
unam eathedraan eonstitmt, et unitatis eiusdem originem 
ab uno incipientem sua auctoritate disposait. Hoc erant 
ntique et cœteri apostoli quod fuit et Petrus, pari consortio 
praediti et honoris et potestatis, sed exordium ab unitate 
proficiscitur, et prvmatus Petro datv/r^ ut una ecdesia Christi 
et cathedra una monstretur. Et pastores sunt omnes, et 
grex unus ostenditur, qui et apostolis omnibus v/nanimi 
conseTisione paacatur; ut Ecclesia Christi una monstretur, 
quam unam Ecclesiam etiam in cantico canticorum Spiritus 
sanctus ex persona domini désignât et dicit ; una est columba 
mea, perfecta mea, una est matri suae, electa genitrici suae. 
Hanc Ecdesiae unitatem qui non tenet, tenere se fidem 
credit? Qui Ecclesiae renititur et resistit, qui cathedra/m 
Petri super quam fundata est ecclesia deserit, in ecclesia se 
esse coi^dit?" 

1 The MS. Yoaaias is the MS. Lat. (in 8vo) 7 of the Leyden Univer- 
sity Library. 

' The MS. Sëguier is the MS. Lat. 10692 of the Paris National 
Library. 

* Munich 208 and Troyes 681, 
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This is the text printed by Paul Manntius at Borne. 
The words in italics, writes Benson, are '^ from the pen of 
one who held the cardinal doctrine of the Boman See/' and 
the introduction of those words into the text has altogetiier 
misrepresented the thought of Cyprian. However, let us 
continue our inquiry. 

We now give in a parallel the text B and the text A : — 



Et eidem post resuTTeotionem 

dioit : Paaoe oves meaa. 
Super iUum aedifioat eocleeiam et 

illi pasoendaa oves mandat. 
Et quamvis apostolis omnibuB parem 

tribuat potestatem 



Super unum aedificat eodeaiam. 

Etquamyis apostolis onmibos post 
resurrectionem suam parem 
potestatem tribuat et dicat: 
Sicut misit me Pater, et ego mitto 
YOB. Aodpite Spiritum sanctam : 
si cuius remiseritis peocata, le- 
mittentnr Uli : si cuius tenuentis 
tenebuntur, tamen ut unitatem 
manifestaret 



unam tamen cathedram oonstituit. 



et unitatis originem atque rationem 
sua auotoritate disposuit. 

Hoc erant utique et oeteri quod fuit 
PetruB, 



unitatis eiusdem originem ab uno 
incipientem sua auctoiitate dis- 
posuit. 
Hoc erant utique et ceteri apostoli 
quod fuit Petrus, pari oonsortio 
praediti et honoris et potestatis, 
sed exordium ab unitate profids- 
citur 
sed primatus Petro datur 
et una ecolesia et cathedra una ut ecolesia Christi una monstretur. 

monstratur. 
£t pastores sunt omnes, sed grex 
unus ostenditur^ qui ab apostolis 
omnibus unanimi consensione 
pascatur 

Quam unam ecclesiam etiam in can- 
tioo canticorum Spiritus sanctus 
ex persona Domini désignât et 
dicit : Una est colnmba mea^ per- 
feota mea, una est matri suae, 
electa genitrici suae. 
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A. B. 

Hano et Fkoli unitatem ^ qui non Hono eodesiae unitatem qui non 
tenet, teneie Be fidem credit ? tenet, tenere se fidem credit ? 

Qui cathedram Petri super quern Qui eoolesiae renititur et resistit, 
fundata eoclesia est deserit ^ 

in eoclesia se esse oonfidit ? in ecolesia se esse confidit ? 

Super unum aedificat. etc. Quando et beatus apostolus Paulus 

hoc, etc. 

If we compare these three texts, we soon become certain 
that the text C is a skilful combination of A and B. Except 
the phrase Qiumi unam . . . genitrici auas, there is nothing 
in that is not in A and B. The text (7 is, so to speak, a 
harmonizing text. 

The text A is what English critics call a eonfiaiion. 
Given two readings for one and the same text, the copyist 
may choose the one or the other ; or he may transcribe them 
botiti one after the other. In the present case, the copyist 
of the archetypal MS. had before his eyes two parallel re- 
dactions of the same passage, and, in order not to have to 
make a choice, he merely copied them one after the other. 

From this first critical examination we may infer that 
what was deemed an ^^ interpolation," i.e. an addition intro- 
duced violently into the authentic text, is not an interpola- 
tion, but a variant. Now this variant goes far back into 
ecclesiastical antiquity. The twofold redaction preserved in 
the text il is given by M88. (that of Munich and of Troyes) 
of which the common archetype may date from the sixth or 
the seventh century. Indeed we have guiding-marks that 
are still more precise : the text C is quoted by Pope Pelagius 
n towards the end of the sixth century, and the text A by 
Bede in the eighth century.' 

Scholars are indebted to Dom Chapman for having 
thrown light on the character of this fact, which in itself 
had doubtless been previously observed : the text of A con- 

^ The words '* et Paidi " yield no sense, not even if we try to find in 
them an allusion to some text of S. Paul (as Eph. v. d-6) for wiit<u Pauli 
cannot signify '^ the unity which Paul preaches ". " Et PcmZi " must 
then be a corruption, doubtless of eccUaiae, Oyprian had just said ** wna 
eecUsia et cathedra una". He now resumes '' . . . eccUsiae unitatem 
qui . . . qui cathedram Petri. ..." 

> Chafman, voL XIX. pp. 249 and 361. 

24 
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tains not a single word or expression that does not belong 
to Cyprian's ordinary language and usage, and is not found 
elsewhere in his writings : ^ so that we most condude that 
the fo^er either has contrived to make himself a perfect 
facsimile of Cyprian, or else is no other than Cyprian himself. 
This latter hypothesis is the more plausible because the au- 
thor of the text A uses Cyprian's vocabulary with a freedom 
that cannot be that of a skilful and learned imitator, doing a 
kind of marquetry work.^ Dom Chapman can, then, con- 
clude that most probably the text A represents an edition of 
the ^^ De Unitate " different from the edition represented by 
the text B, both being the work of St. Cyprian. 

We have not far to seek, continues Dom Chapman, for 
occasions that might have evoked each of these different edi- 
tions. One or two months after the Council of Carthage id 
May, 251, Cyprian is told of the return of the Boman con- 
fessors to the communion of Cornelius : he had sent them 
his forty-sixth epistle to exhort them to return to the true 
fold, and now he sends them his fifty-fourth epistle, together 
with his two books " De Lapsis " and " De Unitate ". The 
" De Lapsis " might enlighten them about the lawfulness of 
the leniency condemned by Novatian, and the ^^ De Unitate," 
which, according to Dom Chapmsm, was "written against 
Felicissimus, might be used against any schism whatever." 
But Cyprian felt the need of revising the central part of his 
fourth chapter, to adapt to Borne what had applied to Car- 
thage. How much more forcibly "could he not appeal 
to their love of unity, if he showed them that it was not 
from an ordinary bishop that they were separating them- 
selves, but from the see of St. Peter itself ".' 

We fully accept, with Hamack, Dom Chapman's attribu- 
tion of boIJi text A and text B to St. Cyprian ; we cannot 
however agree with him on this point of secondary import- 
ance, the date of text A. It cannot be that Cyprian sends 
to the Boman confessors the " De Lapsis " and the " De 
Unitate," at the same time as his fifty-fourth epistle, since 
he says in this very epistle that he had sent them these two 
little books before their submission to Cornelius. Beferring 

^ QUATMAIf, TOL XIX. pp. 364-7dw 

^Ibid. voL XX. p. 48. "iWd. p. 49. 
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in this epistle especially to the " De Unitate/* he says to 
the confessors who have made their peace with the Pope 
'' [Hv/nc] libeUwm magis cbc mcbgia n/u/ne vobia placere can- 
Jido : I am sure that this book will be more acceptable to 
you now . . . inasmuch as what we have written to you in 
veords, you fulfil in act, by returning to the Church in the 
unity of charity and peace ".^ Since the ^^De Unitate" is 
now more acceptable to them, we must suppose that they 
had received it at a time when it was less acceptable — ^in 
other words, at the time they were still outside unity 
and in rebellion against Comehus. In fact, in his fifty-fourth 
epistle, Cyprian does not say to the Boman confessors '^ I 
send you " but I had sent you : ^^ Lectia quos hie [at Carth- 
age] nuper [in the Council of May] legercum et ad voa quo- 
que legendoa pro eammuni dileetione tranamiBeraaa ". The 
two words legeram and tranantisera/m suggest the simultane- 
ousness of the two actions and lead us to think that Cyprian 
had sent the ^^ De Unitate " to the Boman confessors im- 
mediately after he had read it in the Council of Carthage.' 

The "De Unitate," then — we may conclude — is syn- 
chronous with the Carthaginian Council of May 251, and is 
directed not against schism in general, but against Novatian's 
schism at Bome. We may add, with Dom Chapman, that 
text A ia not any kind of text, but a text that has in view 
more directly than text B the faction of the Boman schis- 
matics.' 

i**Epi8tuliie,"iJv. 4. 

*Nor do I think that Dom Chapman has proved that the "De 
Unitate " is directed against Felicissimus. The minute comparison which 
Dom Chapman — vol. xx. pp. 30-3 — makes between the '^De Unitate" 
and the ''Epistula," xun., seems to me to prove, on the contrary, that 
in the argmnents common to both writings Novatian is substituted for 
Felicissimus. Thus ('* Epistulae," XLin. 5), the phrase **Pacem nunc 
offentnt qui ip*i nan habent pcteem^" which is most appropriate when 
applied to the Carthaginian lapsi, is not to be found in the '' De Uni- 
tate " (11), because it does not apply to Novatian*s party. But we read 
some pages after (ibid, 13) : " Quam sibi igitur paoem promittunt inimioi 
fratrum ? Quae saorificia oelebrare se credunt aemuli saoerdotum ? " 
These words have a quite different meaning : the ** peace " is the liturgical 
peace, the ''sacrifices " are the schismatic worship, and by *' Mfnuli socer- 
datum *' illegitimate bishops are designated. 

'Ohafman, voL XX. pp. 40-5. 

24» 
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Text B lays special stress on the powers imparted by the 
Saviour to all the Apostles : '^ . . . et dicat : SietU miêit me 
Pater^ et ego Tnitto vos: Aedpite SpirUum sanetwn, n 
cuius. . . ." It does not say merely : ^' Hoe erwnt uHqtiA 
eetwi cbpoatoli quod fuit Petrus " : it dwells upon and enlarges 
the affirmation : ^^ Hoe erant utique et eeteri apoatoli cued 
fuit Petrue, pari conaortio praediti et honoris et potestaHi." 
Text B seems to insist on the equality between Peter and the 
other Apostles : to all the same honour, the same power. On 
the contrary, in text A, the powers of the other Apostles are 
not insisted on, but the authority of Peter is emphasized. To 
Peter and to Peter alone, it was said : " Paaoe ovea mem ". 
On Peter, Christ builds the Church. To Peter He entrusts 
the feeding of His sheep. In the person of Peter, ^^ unam 
eathedram constituit". And the first rank is given to 
Peter, "jmmattM Petro datur'\ Hence it is manifest that 
the Church is one, and that there is only one ea4hsdra. 
This unity is more conspicuous at Bome, where the episcopal 
cathedra is that of Peter and where Paul came in person. 
Can the Boman who does not hold this xmity ^^ think that 
he holds the rule of faith"? "JETono . . . unitatem 
qui non tenet, tenere se Jidem credit t " Can the Boman 
who deserts that ccUhedra which is peculiarly that of 
Peter — ^that on which the Saviour founded the Church 
when He said Tu es Petrus — believe that he is in the 
Church ? In other words, to abandon the cathedra of the 
bishop is everywhere an impiety but at Bome more so than 
anywhere else. 

The conclusion we draw from these facts is the same as 
Dom Chapman's: text A is Cyprian's (as well as text B) 
and it has in view the party of Novatian at Bome. 

But whereas Dom Chapman, thinking that the ^^De 
Unitate" was written against the faction of Felicissimus, 
has concluded that text B represented the original and 
the first edition, I believe on the contrary we may safely 
affirm, that the ^^De Unitate" having been originally 
written against the faction of Novatian the text A re- 
presents the original and the first edition. B — ^the so-caUed 
pure text — is a text corrected by St. Cyprian: these cor- 
rections are the result of a revision made by Cyprian in 
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order perhaps to remove from his argument what was too 
special to Novatian's case, and thus render its bearing more 
universal. 






We have seen how entirely Cyprian and Pope Cornelius 
agreed, and how, through his work '' De Unitate ecclesiae," 
the Bishop of Carthage intended to come to the aid of the 
Church of Some. At this particular moment — ^just a few 
days after the Council of Carthage in May, 251 — there arose 
a cloud between the two bishops. 

Felicissimus, going to Bome, had lodged with Pope 
Cornelius a complaint against the legitimacy of Cyprian's 
episcopacy, and Cornelius had thought it his duty to take 
the matter into consideration. This we know from the 
letter, full of dignity, which Cyprian writes to Cornelius to 
upbraid him for letting himself be intimidated by factious 
spirits. Cyprian in no way blames the Bishop of Bome for 
interfering in a matter that pertains to the inner life of the 
Carthaginian Church : the principle of the solidarity of the 
Churches — a principle so distinctly and authoritatively af- 
firmed and put into practice by Cyprian — ^authorized in 
his eyes the solicitude of Cornelius. But he complains that 
the solicitude of the Bishop of Bome has been aroused by 
dishonest intriguers whose complaints deserved no attention. 
It was true that the party of Felicissimus had set up at 
Carthage a pseudo-bishop, Fortunatus (one of the Cartha- 
ginian priests who, as we have seen, had been an agitator 
from the beginning) , but this Carthaginian schism was not of 
such importance that the Boman authorities should mind it : 
" Non ea res erat quae in notitiam tua/m deberet festinato 
atatim quasi ma^gna aut rnetuenda perferri ". Cyprian says 
to the Pope :''... nee de hoc tibi acripaerarriy quando haec 
omnia eontemnantv/r a nobis ".^ 

If we read attentively Cyprian's able letter, we per- 
ceive that the solicitude of Cornehus for the church of 
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Carthage somewhat troubles him. What has been tke 
object of those adventurers ? They cross the sea» they ap- 
peal to the chair of Peter, to that ^^ ecclesia prineipclig" 
whence the unity of the priesthood took its rise, and yet 
they know well that the mind of all the African bishops is 
that causes be tried and judged on the spot, that bishops 
administer and rule the particular flock assigned to them, 
and give to God an account of their stewardship. 

** Navigare audent et ad Petri cathedram atque ad ecdesiam 
principalem ^ unde unitas sacerdotalis exorta est ' ab schis- 
maticis et prof anis litteras ferre ? . . . Nam cum statutom 
sit ab omnibus nobis, et aequum sit pariter ac instum, at 
uniuscuiusque causa illic audiatur ubi est crimen admissun, 
et singulis pastoribus portio gregis sit adscripta qnam regat 
unusquisque et gubemet, rationem sui actus Domino reddit- 
urus, oportet utique eos . . . agere illic causam suam ubi 
et accusatores habere et testes sui criminis possint, nisi si 
paucis desperatis et perditis minor videtur esse auctoritas 
episcoporum in Africa constitutorum, qui de illis iam iudica- 
verunt. . . . Iam causa eorum cognita est, iam de eis dicta 
sententia est, nee censurae congruit sacerdotum mobilis 
atque inconstantis animi levitate reprehendi. . . ." ' 

The case of Felicissimus has been tried and judged at 
Carthage by the bishops of Africa : if the appeal of a few 
condemned ecclesiastics can hold in check such a weighty 

^ Theae two famouB words " eecUtia ftrineipalis " refer to the Bonun 
Ohoroh, in which Cyprian recognizes the " Caihedra Petri *'. We 
believe the meaning of the word ** principalii " to be the one given 
already by Lrenœus to principcdUas, and by Tertollian to ctueUmUu 
("Praesor."86). 

' Some have seen in these words an indioation that the churches of 
Africa had been founded by the Roman Church. In reality, nothing at 
aU is known of the origin of the Church of Carthage and of the AiUcan 
Churches. Duohbbnb, "Hist, anc." vol. i. p. 392. We believe that 
Cyprian is here recalling an idea on which he is insistent elsewhere, 
via. that the Church built by Jesus on Peter is the Church to which all 
the other Churches stand in a filial relationship. 

' " Ëpistulae," ux. li. The words ^* minor videtur esse <HictariUu 
episcoporum in Africa conttitutorum " imply that Felicissimus regards 
the authority of Rome as greater than the authority of the African coun- 
cil, in the sense that an appeal may be made to Borne from a sentence of 
the African council 
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sentence, it is all over with the authority of the episcopate : 
'' AetiMn est de episcopatua rigore et de ecclesiae gubemamdae 
atiblvmi ac divina poteatate".^ 

In his emotion over a case in which his own action was 
called in question Cyprian fails to estimate aright the com- 
petency of Bome. 



a 



The Council of Africa," Mgr. Duchesne writes, ^^ had 
become a regular institution. The letters of St. Cyprian 
show that, except in times of persecution, it met at least 
once a year, in spring and sometimes also in autumn. 
These great periodical assemblies did much to maintain a 
uniform discipline. Their fame spread beyond Africa, and 
the reputation of the wise and iUustrious man who was their 
very life and soul, added to their renown." ^ During the 
autumn of the year 254, the request of two Spanish bishops 
— the Bishop of Merida {Emerita), and that of Leon and 
Astorga {Legio, Asturiea), was laid before the Council. 
These bishops — Sabinus and Felix — had succeeded respec- 
tively Basilides and Martialis, who had been deposed. But 
Basilides had gone to Bome, and obtained from Pope 
Stephen, for himself and probably for Martialis also, a sen- 
tence of restoration. The Council of Africa, before which 
the afibir was brought, gave it an opposite solution: the 
African bishops confirmed the deposition of Basilides and 
Martialis, and the election of Sabinus and Felix. " It is 
hardly possible to decide which was in the right," says Mgr. 
Duchesne. We have no Boman document bearing on the 
question, but only the synodal letter of the thirty-seven 
African bishops announcing their judgment to the faithful 
of the two Spanish Churches. 

But, was this a judgment, properly speaking? In the 
case of Felicissimus, had not Cyprian represented to Pope 
Cornelius that such cases must be tried on the spot, that the 
witnesses may be heard ? The two Spanish Churches have 

i<'£pi8talae,"Lix. 2. 

' " Hist, ano.'* vol. i. p. 419. With Benson, Hamack and Duchesne 
we suppose that the Spanish affair was preyious to the baptismal contro- 
▼ersy. But it is not unlikely that even at this date (autumn of the 
year 264) there was a rupture between Stephen and Cyprian. 
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written to Carthage in behalf of Felix and of Sabinus ; these 
two bishops have joined their testimony to that of their two 
Churches ; the Bishop of Saragossa» "/clei cvltar ac defefMor 
vtriiatis^^* has written in the same sense.^ The council of 
Carthage is asked, not exactly to judge, but rather to take 
cognizance of the sentence passed already in Spain, and to 
recognize the two bishops who, in Spain, are held to be 
legitimate. 

The exceptional interest of the case lies in the fact that, 
Bome having pronounced in the contrary sense, we may 
suppose that the two Spanish Churches appealed in good 
faith to the Catholic world, beginning with Carthage and the 
Council of Africa. 

At Carthage, this appeal was taken up with equal good 
faith. Cyprian sided with Felix and Sabinus, because he 
deemed it well-established that Basilides and Martialis had 
been convicted of gravia delicta, and that, consequently, 
they could indeed be admitted to penance, but not maintained 
or re-established in the priestly order, according to the 
previous decisions of the whole episcopate and of Pope Cor- 
nelius : ^' . . . cv/m iam pHdera nobiacwm, et cwm omni- 
bvs amnino epiaeopia in toto mu/ndo constiiMtia^ etiam 
Cornélius eollega noster^ aacerdoa pa4sijicua ac iusiua et 
martyrio quoque dignatùme Domini honoraiua deereverit "} 
What has been decreed by the whole episcopate must be 
observed. But, we may say, it is hardly probable that Bome 
should think of setting aside such a wise and recent 
law : Bome then may have had good reasons for thinking 
that Basilides and Martialis were not guilty of the crimes 
with which they were charged. Cyprian knew from his own 
experience that local intrigues and factions do not spare even 
the members of the episcopate. But no, Basilides had 
gone to Bome to plead his innocence, and had deceived Pope 
Stephen : " Romam pergena/' writes Cyprian, " 8tephanu/m 
collegam noatrv/m longe poaitwm et geatae rei ae veritaiia 
ignarvmi fefellit ".* 

Bome was too far off, says Cyprian : but was the whole 
episcopate much nearer? we ask. 

^ " EpistulAe," LXviL 6. » iWd. ^Ibid. 5. 
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To this Cyprian replies that he must abide by the judg- 
ment of the two Spanish Churches. The plebs, he writes, 
that plebs which fears God and obeys the Lord's commands, 
must break with its bishop, if he is a sinner, since, after 
all, it has the right to choose worthy bishops and to refuse 
those who are unworthy : " Plebs ... a peceatore prat- 
poêiio aepara/re ae debet^ neo ae ad aacrilegi aacerdotia aacTi- 
'Jicia Tniaeere^ quando ipaa maacime habeat poteatatem vel 
eligendi dignoa aobcerdotea, vel indignoa recuacmdi **} But, 
if an appeal to Bome imperils authority, is there not also 
a danger in granting to the pleba in every Church this right 
of deposing unworthy bishops ? 

There is something still more serious. We begin to 
discern in St. Cyprian's doctrine a tendency similar to that 
which we have noticed in Origen: upright and spotless 
candidates alone must be raised to the episcopate, because 
it must be certain that, when they pray for the people, they 
are heard of God.^ The sacrifice offered by a bishop who 
is a sinner pollutes the people who partake of that sacrifice.' 
In a case which he deemed similar, that of Fortunatianus, 
Bishop of Assuras (in Africa) , who had been deposed as a 
lapaua and yet persisted in exercising his priestly functions, 
Cyprian had declared that his followers must pût company 
with him : " quando nee ablatio aanctificari Ulic posait ubi 
aaTichis Spvritua non sit, nee cuiquam Dominua per eiua 
oratûmea et preeea prosit qui Dominwm ipae violavit'*,^ 
Cyprian confounds the lawful exercise of Orders with the 
power of Orders : a bishop, however great a sinner he may 
be, does not forfeit the power to consecrate the Eucharist 
and to offer up the sacrifice validly : the Church can take 
from him only the right to exercise this power; and 

i«EpistulAe,"LXTn. 3. 

^Ibid. 2 : ''In OTdinAtionibiiB sacerdokun non nisi immaculatos et 
integrofl antistites eligere debemus, qui sanote et digne Baorifida Deo 
offerentee andiri in preoibua poaaint quas faoiunt pro plebis dominicae 
inoolamitate. . . . Eoe oportet ad saoerdotium Dei deligi quoe a Deo 
oonatet andiri. ** 

^Ihid. 3. Oyprian (*' Epiatulae," ux. 6) applies to the heretical 
biflhopa the text of Osee : " S^terificia eorvm tamquam pani§ luctus, omnes 
qui mandueani ea eorUaminabwiUur ". 

*JWd. ixv. 4. 
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such is the doctiine held aad professed at Boziie, as we 

leam from a decision of Pope Callistus.^ Cyprian, on the 

contrary, speaks in such a way that it naay be infened 

from his language that a bishop who has forfeited the Hdy 

Ghost through his xmworthiness, loses also, as a conséquence, 

the power of Orders.* 

♦ ♦ 

Soon after the afibir of the two Spanish bishops, Cyprian 
received one after the other two letters from the Bi^op of 
Lyons, Faustinus,' about the refusal of the Bishop of Arks, 
Marcianus, to follow the practice sanctioned by the whole 
episcopate in the year 251, regarding the reconciliation of the 
iopat : Marcianus clung to the rigorism of Novatian. The 
Bishop of Lyons, together with '' eaeteris coepiscopia noêtrig 
in eadem protrineia eovstitutia,*' had denounced Marcianus 
to Bome at the same time as to Carthage, as a bishop who 
departed '* a catholicae ecclesiae veritate " and ^' a corporis 
nostri et sacerdotii coTiseneione,'* and embraced " hereticae 
praesumptionia durisaima/m pravitatem ".^ 

Cyprian must have been somewhat disconcerted on hear- 
ing of the conduct of the Bishop of Aries, for it was in fla. 
grant contradiction with his theory that the whole episco- 
pate was bound together by a cordial understanding. That 
pseudo-bishops should be set up at Carthage or at Bome, did 
not greatly affect his theory of the Church ; but that a legiti- 
mate bishop, like Marcianus, and he the bishop of a great see 
like Aries, should attempt to disregeurd a disciplinary measure 
which had been adopted hardly four years before by the whole 
episcopate, that he should dare thus to insult the episcopal 
coUege, was a clear indication that the unity of unities, as 
described by Cyprian, was more precarious than he had 
thought. 

Had he been faithful to the doctrine of his letter to the 
Spaniards, Cyprian ought to have written to the pleba of 

^ <*PhiloflophoameiiA," ix. 12. 

' On the way in which, beoauae of his speaking thus, the Donaiisto 
used to quote Cyprian in their favour, see Moncbauz, voL n. p. 466. 

* ** Epistulae," Lzvm. 1. This incident ooouired probably at the 
beginning of the year 266. 

*Ihid. 
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Aries, and invited them to break with such an heretical 
bishop as Marcianus. He did nothing of the kind. Or, 
again, as, according to his theory, a provincial council judges 
supremely the causes arising in its province, he ought to 
have written to the Bishop of Lyons and to his eoepiscopit 
and exhorted them to excommunicate Marcianus and choose 
a successor in his stead. This likewise he failed to do. The 
step he decided to take was the one we should least ex- 
pect of him, seeing the principles he had previously laid 
down : he wrote to Pope Stephen and asked him to inter- 
vene with the bishops of Gaul. '^ Facere te oportet plenis- 
simas litteras ^ ad coepiscopos nostros in Gallia constitutos, 
ne ultra Marcianum pervicacem et superbum et divinae 
pietatis ac fratemae salutis inimicum,^ collegio nostro insul- 
tare patiantur. . . . Quam vanum est, frater carissime, ut 
Novatiano nuper retuso et refutato et per totum orbem a 
sacerdotibus Dei abstento, nunc adulatores adhuc nobis 
patiamur inludere, et de maiestate ac dignitate Ecclesiae 
iudicare." * 

" Dirigantur in provinciam et ad plebem Ârelate consis- 
tentem a te litterae quibus abstento Marciano alius in loco 
eius substituatxu:." ^ 

1 By " plenifisimas litteras " we must understand a reasoned and forc- 
ible letter. It is a literary expression. 

' " Salutis inimicum " refers to the rigorism of Maroianus who refuses 
to reconcile the lapsi, Cyprian {ibid. 2) speaks of Christians whom 
Marcianus annia istis guperioribus, had refused to reconcile to the Church 
before their death. Hence Marcianus was Bishop of Aries at least as early 
as the year 250. This inference tells against the statement of Gregory of 
Tours, according to whom St. Trophimus came from Rome to Aries, pre- 
cisely in the year 260. 

^Ibid, 2. 

* Ibid, 3. According to Benson, Cyprian begs Stephen to write two 
letters : one to the bishops of Ghtul, telling them to excommunicate Mar- 
cianus ; the other, to the plebs of Aries, who will choose a successor to 
their excommunicated bishop. Bbitson, p. 318. But we need not thus 
divide the action to be taken : the Pope is to write ** in provinciam et ad 
plebem oonsistentem ". The only delicate question is to know who ex- 
communicates Marcianus. It is Rome, no doubt. Once the sentence is 
pronounced at Rome, it will be carried out by the bishops of Gaul and 
the plebs of Aries, who will choose a bishop for the see which is treated 
as vacant. Cyprian writes: "... litterae qwbus abstento Marciano 
alius in loco eius subetituatur ^. Hamaok ("Dogmeng." voL i^, p. 494) 
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" Signified plane nobis qois in locum Marciani Aielate 
faerit substitutns, ut sciamus ad quem fratres nosiros dizi- 
gère et oui scribere debeamus."^ 

In the body of the letter itself, Cyprian enumerates the 
motives that should induce Stephen to intervene: it k 
necessary to rescue the souls Marcianus is abandoning and 
driving into despair through his rigorism ; it is necessary to 
uphold the discipline sanctioned by Pope Cornelius and hie 
successor Lucius, and, since he is their successor, Stephen 
is more bound to see to this than any other bishop. After 
such good, but general reasons, why does not Cyprian person- 
ally intervene at Aries? Why does he urge the Bishop of 
Bome alone to move in the matter? The conduct of the 
Bishop of Carthage in this conjuncture is in contradiction 
with his previous declarations. 

Does not this show that it was the Bishop of Carthage, 
and the Council of Carthage which acted under his influence, 
that had been ixmovating, in their previous declarations? 
Felicissimus of Carthage, when he lays before the Boman 
Church the complaint of his party against the legitimacy of 
Cyprian's election, attests that in Africa the traditiomd 
Boman fact is accepted and that it is deemed lawful to ap- 
peal in a case involving the deposition of bishops to the 
judgment of the eceleaia priTicipalis ; Basilides att^ts the 
same when he appeals to the same Boman Church from the 
sentence which had deprived him of the see of Leon, and 
Martialis of the see of Astorga. The Bishop of Lyons and 
the other bishops of Gaul have applied to the Boman Church 
to bring to his senses, or — ^if need be — to depose the Bishop 
of Aries. Cyprian's letter to Stephen, which acquaints us 
with this fact, expresses approval of the step taken by the 
GhJlic episcopate. The Bishop of Lyons is faithful to the 
tradition of St. Irenœus, from whom he is separated by hardly 
two generations : what we may venture to call the ultra- 
montanism of Faustinus, of Basilides, and even of the un- 

admits that the Bishop of Rome has over the Bishop of Aries a powei 
which the bishops of Gaul have not So too do Sohm (" Kiroheniecht," 
p. 381), and Ritsohl (" Oyprian," p. 228). 

^**Salutis inimioom". These last words imply that the case of 
Maroianna wiU be satisfaotorilj judged at Rome. 
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fortunate Felicissimns, appears far better authorized to call 
itself traditional Catholicism than is the restless and incon- 
sistent provincialism of the Africans. 

Gallicanism and Donatism — those two grave errors on the 
constitution of Catholicism — were, then, involved in these 
disputes. An action of Cyprian is about to cause the 
controversy to spread to the whole Church, and Bome is 
about to speak. We are come to the climax of the early 
history of ecclesiology. 

IV. 

Cyprian caused a question to be put to him by Magnus, 
a layman of distinction, and he answers in an epistle which 
is less a letter than a treatise. Must those heretics who have 
received baptism from heretics, be baptized when they come 
to the Catholic Church? Magnus explains that there is no 
question of re-baptism, but only whether baptism given by 
heretics, and especially by the Novatians, is not to be re- 
garded as a profane cleansing, whether we are not to hold 
that the Church alone imparts valid baptism. Cyprian 
answers : heretics and schismatics have neither the right nor 
the power to administer baptism.^ 

The question had already been under consideration. As 
we shall see, the absolute rejection of heretical baptism had 
been pronounced by the Council of Africa some thirty years 
before ; a similar decision had been taken by several councils 
of Asia Minor, about the same time ; as likewise at Antioch 
and in Northern Syria. On the other hand, at Alexandria, 
in Palestine, and especially at Bome, it was admitted that 
baptism strictly so called could not be repeated — indeed in 
those quarters, this was deemed a point that did not need 
discussion. What was invalid in such cases was the at- 

^ " £pistulae," lxix. 1 : " . . . an inter oeteros haezeticos eoe quoque 
qui a Novatiano veniunt post prof anum eios lavacram baptizari et sanotifi- 
cari in eocleeia catholica legitimo et vero et unioo eoclesiae baptismo 
oporteat. De qua re . . . dicimns omnes omnino haereticoe et sdiisma- 
tioos nihil habere potestatis ac iuris ''. This letter dates probably from 
the early months of the year 256. See A. D'ÂLàa, **La Question bap- 
tismale au temps de Saint Oyprien," printed separately from the " Revue 
des Quest, hist." AprU, 1907. 
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tempt to confer the Holy Ghost through the imposition of 
the hands of heretics : this alone, it was maintained, must 
be repeated by the bishops in the case of heretics who 
wished to enter the GathoUc Church.^ 

Cyprian would not have suggested to Magnus to put the 
question to him, had not this disagreement between Borne 
and Carthage, on a matter affecting the conditions of salvation, 
become a subject of scruples for many of the faithful. It is 
this which must account for the care he takee to enlighten 
Magnus. He enumerates the Biblical proofs which justify 
the African custom. The most conclusive text is unques- 
tionably the one in which Christ says : '^ Si ecdesiam eon- 
tempserit sit tibi tanquam ethnictis et jpvJbliccbnus ** (Matt, 
zviii. 17). From this text it may be inferred that heretics 
and schismatics are to be treated as pagans and publicans, 
inasmuch as in their rebellion against the Church they erect 
false altars, appoint unlawful bishops, offer up sacril^oos 
sacrifices, and lie in all that they promise.' 

Cyprian did not allow himself to be restricted to the 
casuistry of the problem : he saw at once the far-reaching 
importcmce of the controversy that was then beginning. 
Whereas, in the "De Unitate/' he considered only the 
unity in each Church and purposely confined the dispute 
within limits, he has now in view only the universal Church. 

In fact, there is but one Church, and of this Church it 
is said : " Hortus coneluaua aoror mea sponsa, fans aignatus, 
puteua aqtboe vivos ** {Ccmt iv. 1 2) . The Church is this closed 
garden, closed against the profane and the strangers. Whoever 
is outside cannot approach this sealed spring, this well of living 
water ; those only can baptize with its water, who are with- 
in the closed garden. The Church is the ark of Noe: 
could any one be saved outside the ark ? St. Paul declares 
that Christ loved the Church, and gave Himself for her, that 
He might sanctify her, purgaTis earn lavacro aquae (Epb. 
v. 25-26) ; can any one expect to be cleansed in this bath 
outside the Church?' 

But, some may object, the &ith of the Novatians is the 
same as that of the Church. Not at all, Cyprian answers. 

' DuoHBSErB, " Hkt. ana," voL i. p. 422. 

" " Epistul»," LXDL 1. Cf. 3.6. «ibtd 2. 
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Their creed is not our creed, or they lie when they profess 
our creed ; for the Church is mentioned in our Creed, but 
they have not got the Church ; and forgiveness of sins is 
likewise mentioned in it, but they do not beUeve in this for- 
giveness through the Church.^ As to God the Father, 
Christ and the Holy Ghost, in whose name they baptize, we 
grant that they beUeve in them : but had not Gore, Dathan 
and Abiron the same faith as Moses ? Still, not the less 
on that account were they struck by God, although they 
were less guilty than Novatian, since they only disputed 
the censer with Aaron, whereas Novatian contends for 
^' ecUhedrcum et primaivmi" the chair and the primacy, and 
at the same time claims the privilege of baptizing and 
offering up the Holy Sacrifice, " baptizandi atque offerendi 
licenticmi" {ibid. 8). 

We may go still further : inasmuch as they disobey the 
Church and are stubborn in their disobedience, the heretics 
and schismatics show that they have not the Holy Ghost. 
Hence, even supposing they could baptize, they could not 
give the Holy Ghost. But this is asserting too little : who- 
ever has not the Holy Ghost cannot even baptize (ib. 10). 
For baptism forgives sins, and sins are forgiven only by 
those who have the Holy Ghost, according to the text: 
'^ Aceipite Spiritvmi aanctum^ ai euiue remiseritis peccata^ 
remitteniur ei " (John xx. 22). Now the heretics and schis- 
matics do not give what they have not : '^ Cuncti haeretiei 
et aehismatici non dant Spiritwnt San^itu/m '\^ The Church 
alone possesses the Holy Ghost. 

Cyprian had declared and defended his belief in his 
letter to Magnus : he succeeded in getting it approved in 
the Council of Africa held in the autumn of the year 255. 
He himself composed the synodal letter with his own hand. 
This document was addressed to eighteen bishops of Numidia 
who had, in a letter, laid before the Council assembled at 
Carthage, the question of the validity of the baptism of 

^ **£pi8tulaa," t.xtt. 7. Here he faUs into the fallaoy of oonfufldng 
baptismal and penitential discipline. The mention of the Church in 
the baptismal creed is attested by Tertnllian and by Marcion. Hahn, 
p. 387. 

*Ibid, 11. 
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heretics. These Nomidiaa bishops, impressed by the con- 
trary custom followed at Borne, had evidently misgivings 
as to the lawfulness of the custom followed in Africa.^ 

At the outset Cyprian states that the Bishops of Numidia, 
who have questioned the Council, keep what he calls ^^ veriL 
atem et firmitatem ciUholicae regulcbe,** viz. the principle 
that the baptism of heretics is null. He urges also an argu- 
ment not mentioned in his letter to Magnus : namely, that tisk 
principle is not new but had been laid down long before by 
the Bishops of Africa and had been observed by them.* This 
argument would seem to imply that the bishops of Numidia 
had alleged a more ancient custom than the one then pre- 
vailing. 

Another argument which is hardly mentioned in the 
letter to Magnus, but to which the Council seems to have 
attached a decisive importance, is that, among heretics, the 
minister of baptism cannot confer it validly, because the 
baptismal water must first be cleansed and sanctified by Uie 
bishop : but how could it be cleansed by a minister who is 
not clean, and sanctified by a minister who has not the 
Holy Ghost?' Again, the baptized neophyte must be 
anointed with the oil of chrism sanctified by the bishop upon 
the altar : but how could it be sanctified by a minister who 
has neither an altar, nor a church, nor a Eucharist? 8till 
more precisely : the validity of the sanctification of the oil 
and of the bread on the altar depends upon the intervention 
of the Holy Spirit : now heretics have not the Holy Spirit. 
** Quia autem potest dare quod ipse Tion kaheat, out quomodo 
potest spvritalia gerere qui ipse a/mieerit Spiritv/m sanctufnt "^ 

^ ** Epistulae," lzx. 1. 

^Ibid, : " . . . sententiAm noatram non novam promimnH, sed iam 
pridem ab anteoessoribtuB noatris statntam et a nobis obeervatam vobb- 
com. ..." Tertallian, " De Baptûmo," 16, upheld the doctrine now 
advocated by Cyprian. 

^Ibid, 1 : '*. . . quomodo autem mundare et Banctificaie aquam po- 
teet qui ipse immundua est et apud quern sanotua SpirituB non eat?" 
Henoe Cyprian urges two reasons against the validity of heretical bap- 
tism : first, the unworthiness of the minister ; secondly, the absence of the 
Holy Spirit. 

* Ibid, 2. Cf. ibid. 3 : "Si autem sanctum Spiritnm dare non potest 
quia f oris constitutus cum sancto Spiritu non est, nee baptizare venientem 
potest, quando et baptisms unum sit, et Spiritus sanctos unus, et una 
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Notwithstanding the arguments from tradition and from 
tlieological reasons brought forward by Cyprian in its behalf, 
tlie decision of the Council of Carthage of the year 255 met 
^with opposition in Africa. This we see from the letter sent 
by Cyprian to a Bishop of Mauritania, Quintus, who had 
despatched to Carthage the priest Lucian, in order to learn 
^what to believe. In reply, Cyprian sends him the synodal 
letter of the council of Carthage of the year 256, accompanied 
i^th a short commentary. 

The point of fact, to which Cyprian had merely alluded 
in the synodal epistle, is now clearly stated: a Council 
of Carthage held under the episcopate of Agrippinus, about 
the year 220, was the first council to lay down the principle 
that baptism by heretics is always null.^ 

On the other hand, those African bishops who uphold 
the validity of the baptism of heretics, oppose to the author- 
ity of the two Councils of Carthage (the Council of the year 
220 and that of the year 265) a custom which they believe 
to be ancient: ^^Dicunt ae in hoc veterem conau^tudinem 
eequi ". Somewhat brusquely Cyprian sets aside this mode 
of argument, and, with Tertullian in his mind, ventures to 
lay down the principle, " Nan est de conauetvdvne praescri- 
bendwm, sed rations vvncendum**.^ 

ecdeaia a Christo Domino noetro super Petrom origine unitatis et ratione 
fundata. Ita fit at cam omnia apud illos inania et falsa sint, nihil eoram 
qaod iUi gesserint probari a nobis debeat. " 

^ ** Epistulae," Lxzi. 4: "Quod quidem et Agrippinus bonae me- 
moriae vir oum ceteris ooepisoopis suis qui illo tempore in provincia 
Africa et Numidia ecdesiam Domini gubemabant statuit, et librata con- 
silii communis examinatione firmavit. Quorum sententiam religiosam et 
legitimam, salutarem fidei et ecdesiae catholicae congruentem, nos etiam 
secuti sumus." Cf. " Epistulae," Lxzm. 3 : "... quando anni sint iam 
multi et longa aetas, ex quo sub Agrippino," etc. 

*Ibid. 2 and 3. Compare the anonymous treatise "De Bebaptis- 
mate," 1 (Habtel, yoL m.), which affirms that the Roman custom 
is upheld " vetustissima consuetudine ac traditione ecclesiastica," and 
" observatione antiquissima ". Ibid, 3 : "Ad quae forte tu, qui novum 
quid induois. ..." Ibid. 6: ["Utile est] tot annorum totque ecde- 
siarum itemque apostolorum et episcoporum auctoritati cum bona ratione 
adquiescere, cum sit maximum incommodum ac dispendium sanctissimae 
mstris ecdesiae adversus prisca consulta post tot saeculorum tantam 
seriem nunc primum repente ac sine ratione insurgere." The treatise 
" De Rebaptismate " was written by an African bishop who upheld the 

25 
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What was the decisive reason for the bishops who hdd 
that the baptism of heretics is valid ? There is only one 
baptism, they say. But Cyprian replies : Of course, theie 
is only one baptism, and this is why we do not rehvptiie, 
but baptize ; and if we baptize the heretics that becMDine con- 
verts, it is because outside the Church no one can bc^itize, 
and because nothing can be received from him who has 
nothing to give. How imprudent are those bishops who 
honour heretics so far as to acknowledge in them the power 
of giving valid baptism, who ^^set the filthy and profime 
washing of heretics above the true and only and lawful 
baptism of the Catholic Church, not reflecting that it is 
written : " Qui ha/ptizatwr a mortuo^ quid proficit lavaHoné 
0iu8t" (Eccli. XXXI. 80)."» 

During the early part of the year 256, the discussion 
was still going on : the Bishop of Carthage had not been 
able to overcome the opposition which the African doctrine 
encountered even in Africa. The Council held at Carthage, 
a short while before Easter, had again to take up the ques- 
tion. The seventy-one bishops of Africa and Numidia, who 
were present, declared their accord with Cyprian and con- 
firmed the declaration of the Council of the year 255 : 
" . • . Hoc idem denuo aententia nostra Jlrmavimus^ 
atatv^ntea unwm baptiama eaae quod ait in eecUaia eatholica 
eonatitutv/m".^ 

St. Cyprian wrote immediately to Pope Stephen and told 
him of this decision, which he thought well calculated to 
strengthen both unity and episcopal authority, the two 
principles which lay so dose to his heart. 



* 



On their arrival at Bome, Cyprian's delegates were re- 
ceived as heretics : they were denied conmiunion and hos- 
pitality ; Pope Stephen refused even to listen to them. At 
Bome, at this time, Cyprian was treated as a false Christ, a 
false Apostle, a deceitful worker.' 

Roman teaching on baptism : it was composed probably immediately 
before the Council of Africa held in September, 266. 

Ï " Epistulae," lxxl 1. " Ibid. Lxxni. 1. 

' As to the date of this episode, of. Duchbbhb, <* Hist, anc," toL i. 
p. 426. 
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This change of attitude on the part of the Bomans 
^c^onld be inexplicable, had we not some reason for thinking 
that Borne had made a pronouncement a short time before, 
and that Cyprian, together with the Council of Africa, had 
ignored this decision, just as they had done previously in the 
case of the two Spanish bishops.^ If so, Cyprian's epistle to 
Jubaianus (written in the sunmier of the year 256) wiU 
have been an intended censure of the doctrine as afi&rmed 
by Pope Stephen, especially of the underlying principle to 
which Cyprian thus refers : Let not any one, he says, plead 
against us, for the circumvention of Christian truth, the 
power of the name of Christ, or say: ^^ In nomine Jeau 
Christi^ vJnowmque et quomodocwmque^ gratiam baptiami 
avmt consecvii"^ 

After speaking with this firmness, Bome could not allow 
that the question was still unsettled. Still less could it 
permit the Bishop of Carthage to send to Pope Stephen the 
following ill-inspired lines : — 

'^Haec ad conscientiam tuam, frater carissime, et pro 
honore communi et pro simplici dilectione pertulimus, cre- 

1 See '* Ëpistulae," Lxxni. 4, an allusion to a (Roman ?) letter, which 
is no longer extant. Duohbbits, op. cit. p. 424. Cyprian answers this 
letter in his epistle to Jubaianus. 

*By baptism in the name of Jesus Christ, we must understand 
baptism given in the name of the Father, and of the Son and of the Holy 
Ghost : Pope Stephen could not think of any other rite. In his invective 
against Stephen, Firmilian writes: ''Illud quoque absurdum quod non 
putant [i.e. the Bomans] quaerendum esse quis sit ille qui baptizaverit, 
eo quod qui baptizatus sit gratiam consequi potuerit invocata trinitate 
nominum Patris et Filii et Spiritus sanctL" ** Epistulae," Lxxv. 9. Cf. 
** Ëpistulœ,*' Lxxm. 18. Compare the letter of Dionysius of Alexandria 
to Philemon (Eubsb. **H, E." vn. 7 : rovrov «yà t6p Kavopa jc.r.X.). 
FiLTOE, " Letters of D. of A." (Cambridge, 1904), pp. 63-4. 

' These two words — ubicumque^ quomodocumque, do not imply that 
any form suffices, but that any minister, servatis aervandis^ suffices. 
Tertullian C De Baptismo," 17) teaches that the bishop is the ordinary 
minister of baptism, but that in case of necessity baptism can be given by 
laymen: "... etiam laicis ius est ; . . . baptismus ab omnibus exerceri 
potest". Pope Stephen abides by this principle, whereas Cyprian disre- 
gards it. 

* ** Epistulae," Lzxm. 16. Compare '* De Bebaptismate," 10 : " Bed- 
damns et permittamus virtutibus caelestibus vires suas,*' etc. 

25* 
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dentés etiam tibi pro religionis tuae et fidei veritate placeie 
quae et religiosa pariter et vera sunt. 

^' Geterum scimus quosdam quod semel inbibexint ndle 
deponere nee propositum suum facile mutare, sed salvo int» 
coUegas pacis et concordiae vinculo quaedam propria quae 
apud se semel sint usurpata retinere. Qua in re nee nos 
vim cuiquam facimus, aut legem damns, quando habeat in 
ecclesiae administratione voluntatis suae arbitrium libenun 
unusquisque praepositus, rationem actus sui Domino reddi- 
turns." 1 

These are painful words, especially in view of the con- 
tradictions in which we feel that Cyprian is becoming 
more and more entangled. He holds, or at least he held but 
recently, that the doctrine of the nullity of heretical 
baptism is an article of the " catholica régula " ; now he de- 
clares this article to be one of those on which bishops may 
differ among themselves, without detriment to concord. He 
disclaims any intention to impose authoritatively anything 
on anybody, since every bishop enjoys autonomy in his own 
territory and is amenable to God alone for his administration : 
it is stnmge that the Bishop of Carthage should speak thus 
after his action in the case of Marcianus of Aries. It is 
strange, again, that he should speak of concord which is 
above all things, at the very moment when he claims for 
bishops the right to be discordant, and seems to withdraw 
all primacy from the Boman Church. 

Stephen answered Cyprian in a letter of which the de- 
cisive passage alone is extant : — 

'* Si qui ergo a quacumque haeresi venient ad vos, nihil 
innovetur nisi quod traditum est, ut manus illis imponatur 

^ " Epistulae, " lxu. 3. Similar infiimiAtions are found in the letter to 
Quintus (lxxi. 1) : " Qaidam de oollegis nostris malunt haereticiB honarem 
dare quam nobis oonsentire ". " Nee Petrus, quern primum Dominus 
elegit et super quern aedifioavit eodesiam suam, cum secum Paulus de 
circumcisione postmodum disoeptaret, vindicavit sibi aliquid insolenter 
aut adroganter adsumpsit, ut diceret se piimatum tenere et obtemperari 
a novellis et posteris sibi potius oportere, nee despezit Paulum. ..." 
{ibid, 3). These last lines reveal both the authority which Cyprian felt 
was armed against him at Rome, and the bitterness he felt about it 
This was in the beginning of the year 256. 
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in paenitentiam, cum ipsi haeretici propiie alterutrum ad se 
^enientes non baptizent, sed communicent tantum." ^ 

We may place this sort of edict side by side with that 
of Callistus regarding penance : in both the same authority 
speaks in the same style. Unlike Callistus, this authority 
does not now address the Boman community ; it addresses 
the Bishop of Carthage and all the African Bishops, and in 
addressing them lays down the law in such terms as to con- 
vey the impression that it expects, indeed is sure, to be 
obeyed. Writing to Stephen, Cyprian had said: "We 
neither do violence to any, nor lay down a law — aut legem 
damvs — since each bishop has, in the government of his 
Church, the free control of his will, and owes an account of 
his conduct to the Lord only ". In answer to those impru- 
dent words, Borne intimated to him the law. 

It may be that Pope Stephen used harsh words in his 
communication to the Bishop of Carthage ; but all we know 
of the matter is from Cyprian, who, under the influence of 
too human an emotion, may have been led to find every- 
thing in Pope Stephen's decision " arrogant, irrelevant, con- 
tradictory, unlearned, short-sighted *\^ Evidently the soul 
of Cyprian was more primitive than that of Fénelon ! It 
was likely that he would regard Stephen's allusions to the 

1 *' EpiBtulae," Lzxiv. 1. Cf. Eusbb. << H. K" vn. 3, who gives the 
trae meaning of the formula, nikU iwnovetur niii quod irctdiium ut : M^ 
dcîv TV vc«rcpoy napà n)v ttparrifratrav âp}fiê€V irapâàoariv ^«ruemvoro/iclv. 
We most not make any innovation oontnury to the tradition which has 
been held from the beginning. The same meaning is also assigned by 
Vincent of Lerins, ''Commonitor." i. 0. The translation given by 
Eusebins is preferable to that given by Tillemont and Boesuet, accord- 
ing to whom, Stephen meant to say that nothing must be repeated except 
what tradition declares must be repeated. Le. not baptism, but the im- 
position of hands. Compare the *^Nihilinnovandwn^* of the letter of 
the Boman clergy to Cyprian (''Ëpistulae," xzx. 8) and the '* Nihil in- 
novetur" of Cyprian's letter to his people ("Epistulao," xun. 3). The 
formula " Manuê illis imponatar in pcieniUrUiam " is understood by St. 
Cyprian as though it meant " manum imponere ad accipiendum Spiritum 
Sanctum ". '* Epistulae," Lzxn. 1. It must be confessed, however, that 
the formula of Pope Stephen, as we have it in the document above quoted» 
is ambiguous. So also is the formula in the '* De Bebaptismate," 2-6. 

^Ibid, : '* Nam inter cetera vel superba, vel ad rem non pertinentia, 
vel sibi ipsi contraria, quae imperite atque improvide scripsit. ..." 
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traditional Boman fact as arrogant and oat of place ; for to 
justify the Boman custom regiurding baptism, Stephen had 
cited the Apostles to whom he traced it back.^ He inToked 
the Apostles Peter and Paul, as his surest authorities.^ Bat 
he appealed also to the authority of his own episcopal chair, 
not that of his Church merely : an authority he justified by 
the fact that, sitting in that chair, he was the heir of St. 
Peter. This we learn from Firmilian, who tells us how Texed 
he felt about it : '' Atgue ego in hac parte iuste indigner ad 
banc tarn apertam et manifestam Stephani stultitiam, quod 
qui sic de episcopatus sui loco gloriatur' et se successionem 
Petri tenere contendit, super quem fundamenta Ecclesiae 
coUocata sunt. . . . Stephanus qui per successionem cathe- 
dram Petri habere se praedicat." ^ 

Pope Stephen, then, affirmed the primacy of the see of 
Borne — a primacy dating back to St. Peter and giving to 
the Bishop of Bome a right over the other bishops of the 
Christian world. 

The Council of Africa, which met at Carthage on 1 Sept- 

^ This argument of Stephen is known to ub throngh Firmiliazi, ** Inter 
Cypriani EpistuL" lxxv. 6 : ** £t quidem quantum ad id pextineat quod 
Stephanus dixit, quasi apostoli eoe qui ab haereai veniunt baptisari pro- 
hibuerint et hoc oustodiendum poateris tradiderint, pleniasime tos le- 
Bpondistis neminem tam stnltum esse qui hoc credat apoetolos tradidiase,*' 
under the pretext that heresies arose a long while after the Apostolic age. 
In his letter to Jubaianus, some time before receiving Stephen's answer, 
Cyprian had already refused to accept this argument based on the Apostles, 
'* Epistulae," Lxzm. 13 : " Nee quisquam dicat : Quod aocepimna ab apos- 
tolis hoc sequimur ". Ibid. 9 : " Quod autem quidam dicunt," eta 

*This we know also from Firmilian, lxxv. 6 : " Quod nunc Steph- 
anus ausus est facere, rumpens adversus vos pacem, quam semper 
anteoessores eius vobiscum amore et honore mutuo oustodierunt, adhuc 
etiam infamans Petrum et Paulum beatos apostolos, quasi hoc ipsi tra- 
diderint ..." 

'A bishop speaks of his rank, locus, that is, in the ordo of the 
Church in which he has the primacy, f>r%matum^ over the priests, the 
deacons, and so on. On the contrary, Stephen glories in the rank of his 
episcopate, in comparison to the other bishops : de episcopaUu mU loeo 
gloriatur. This distinction is to be noticed, and agrees well with the claim 
to be the bishop of bishops. 

^ " Epistulae," lxxt. 17. We may recall the allusions of Cyprian 
('* Epistulae," t.xtt. 3, quoted above) to the humility of Peter who was not 
so arrogant as to assume primacy over Paul, and so on. 
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ember, 256, under the presidency of St. Cjrprian, took 
upon itself to answer the Bishop of Borne. 

On opening the session, Cyprian had three letters 
read to the assembled bishops : the letter he had received 
from Jubaianus, the letter he had sent to Jubaianus, and the 
letter in which Jubaianus thanked Cyprian and declared he 
fully accepted the teaching of the Bishop of Carthage as to 
the nullity of heretical baptisms. Nothing was read from 
the correspondence of Stephen, his name was not even men- 
tioned ; ^ and yet there was no bishop more present than he 
to that Council of Africa whose members were greatly 
disturbed by the lesson the Bishop of Borne had just given 
to the Bishop of Carthage. The deliberation was opened : 
in acting as we are doing, Cyprian declared, '^we do not 
judge any one, or deprive any one of the right of communion, 
if he difiEers from us. For no one of us sets himself up as a 
bishop of bishops, or by tyrannical terror forces his colleagues 
to obey; every bishop, in the full use of his liberty and 
power, has the right of foiming his own judgment, and 
can no more be judged by another than he can himself judge 
another ". Bishops deliberating in council begin by pro- 
claiming their individual autonomy, so assured are they of 
their unanimity I And the Bishop of Bome is forbidden to 
make his voice heard : "Neque envm qwiaquami nostrwm epis- 
copum 86 epUcaporum constitwU " / ^ One after the other, the 
eighty-seven bishops gave their vote and stated its grounds : 
they held no other doctrine than that of Cyprian. One of 

' See, however ('* Sententiae,'* 8) the sententU of CresceiiB, Bishop of 
Girta. The Council of 1 September met after Stephen's decree had 
reached Carthage. DucHBaNB, " Hist, anc." vol. i. p. 426. 

' " Sententiae episooporum " (inter Cypriani opera, ed. Harthl, voL 
I. p. 435 and foU. ), prologue. The text is as follows : '* Superest ut de hac 
ipsa re singuli quid sentiamus proferamus, neminem iudicantes aut a 
lure communicationis aliquem, si diversum senserit, amoventes. Neque 
enim quisquam nostrum episoopum se episooporum constituit, aut tyran- 
nioo terrore ad obsequendi necessitatem ooUegas sues adigit, quando habeat 
omnis episcopus pro licentia libertatis et potestatis suae arbitrium pro- 
prium, tamque iudioari ab alio non possit, quam nee ipse possit alteram 
iudicare. Sed ezpectemus universi indicium Domini nostri lesu Christi, 
qui unus et solus habet potestatem et praeponendi nos in eodesiae suae 
gubernatione, et de actu nostro iudicandi." D'Alâs, " Quest, bapt" pp. 
26-7, suggests a more favourable interpretation of Cyprian's words. 
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them, Zosimas, Bishop of Thaiassa, made use of these 
words : " Revelatione facta veritatia cedat error verUaii, quia 
et Petriia quipriua circumcidebat ceaait Paulo veritatemprae- 
dicavii*',^ Bome was summoned to give in. 

But, at that very moment, Pope Stephen was forwarding 
to all the churches of Christendom the decision by which he 
acknowledged the validity of baptism conferred by heretics. 
Bome was sure of obtaining the adhesion of the Alexandrian 
Church, whose bishop, Dionysius, seems to have been 
sounded by Stephen, even before the Council of Carthage 
gave its decision.* Immediately after the Council, Cyprian 
sent one of his deacons to Cœsarea of Cappadocia, to win 
over to his side Firmilian, the highly respected bishop of 
that city. Was the whole episcopal body to be divided into 
two hostile camps : on the one side, Bome and Alexandria, 
on the other, Africa and Asia Minor? Notwithstanding 
some affirmations to the contrary, Bome did not as yet 
excommunicate any Church; but she spoke of severing 
relations with the Churches that would not acknowledge the 
validity of heretical baptism.' In the name of the Churches 
of Cappadocia, Cilicia and Qalatia, Firmilian repUed to 
Cyprian in a letter which had probably been prepared in a 
council. This document, which is the more important 
because Firmilian was an immediate disciple of Origen, is 
from beginning to end such a violent philippic against Pope 
Stephen that we easily understand why formerly the copyists 
hesitated to reproduce it in their MSS.^ 

> " Sententiae," 66. «Ettsm. « H. E." vn. 2. 

"* Epistulae," lxxiv. 8: "... haereticorum amicus et mimicoa 
ohristianorum aaoerdotes Dei veritatem Christi et eoclesiae unitatem 
tuentes abstinendoe putat ". Here Cyprian denounces Stephen as having 
thought of excommunicating the bishops of the opposition ; but the Pope 
did not in fact excommunicate them. This interpretation is confirmed 
by a passage of Firmilian*s letter (lxxv. 4) and of a letter of Dionysius of 
Alexandria (Eusbb. *'H. R" vn. 6, 4). Bebbok, p. 364. Duchxsnb, 
*' Eglises séparées," p. 147. Basdbkhb^bb, voL n. p. 462. D'Alàs, 
p. 38. Tubmxl's arguments to the contrary have not oonTinced us. 
*' Hist, du dogme de la pap," voL i. p. 167. 

* Ab regards the authenticity of Firmllian's epistle, see Babdbb- 
hbwbb, Tol. n. p. 271, and Bbnson, pp. 377-89. Unquestionably Fir- 
milian took a great deal from the letters Cyprian had sent him, and 
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In Firmilian's eyes, the Catholic Church is primarily 
liierarchical. How great his error, how exceeding his blind- 
ness, who says that baptism or forgiveness of sins can be 
validly given by heretics. For whoever uses such language, 
abandons the foundation of the Church which was set by 
Christ on one rock, and forgets that Christ gave the Holy 
Ghost to the Apostles only : — 

" Potestas ergo peccatorum remittendorum ^ apostolis data 
est, et ecclesiis quas illi a Christo missi constituerunt, et 
episcopis qui eis ordinatione vicaria successerunt ".^ 

The Apostles received from Christ a potestas which they 
transmitted to the Churches they established, and to the 
bishops who are their successors. Fiimilian does not ex- 
plain and would have found it very hard to explain how a 
Church, as such, is the depositary of this power ; hence he 
adds presently that bishops are the ministers of this potestas, 
because they succeed the Apostles and hold their place. We 
cannot but be struck with the distinctness with which he 
affirms the hierarchical character of the Church and the apos- 
tolic character of the hierarchy : without the bishop, no bap- 
tism, no priesthood, no altar, no Church. Firmilian cannot 
forgive Pope Stephen the gross error of acknowledging in 
heretics and in rebels, like Core, Dathan and Abiron of old, 
the power to administer baptism validly, ^' Maxvma/m gratiae 
potestatem,'* and the other Sacraments of the Church, ^' magna 
et eaelestia ecdesias munera,"^ of which the hierarchy alone is 
the dispenser. 

re-echoed, in his reply, the words of the latter : this we learn from Fir- 
milian's own testimony (lxzv. 4). 

^ Firmilian thns designates the baptismal forgiveness of sins. Of. 
** Sententiae episcop." 17 (Fortunatus of Thuocaboris). 

' << Epistulae," lxxv. 16 : ** Qualis error sit et quanta caecitas eius, 
qui remissionem peocatorum dicit apud synagogas haereticorum dari posse, 
neo permanet in fundamento unius ecclesiae quae semel a Ohristo super 
petram solidata est, hinc intellegi potest quod soli Petro Chiistus dixerit : 
Quaecumque ligaveris, eta [Matt. xvi. 19], et iterum in euangelio 
quando in solos apostolos insufflavit Christus dicens : Acdpite spWitum, 
etc. [loan. xx. 22]. Potestas ergo . . . successerunt. Hostes autem unius 
catholicae ecclesiae, in qua nos sumus, et adyersarii nostri qui apostolis 
suooessimus, sacerdotia sibi inlioita contra nos vindicantes et altaria pro- 
fana ponentes, quid aliud sunt quam Core et Dathan et Abiron ? " 

'iWd. 17. 
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" Haeretici, si se ab Ecclesia Dei sciderint, nihil habere 
potestatis aut gratiae possunt, quando omnis potestaB et 
gratia in Ecclesia constituta sit, ubi praesident maiores nata 
qui et baptizandi et manum imponendi et ordinandi hiâient 
potestatem" (lxxv. 7). 

A heretic can neither ordain, nor lay on hands, nor h^ 
tize, because he is ^* alienus a spvritali et deifica aancHiaU ". 
We defined, says Firmilian, this article of belief against the 
heretics a long time ago in a council held at Iconium, which 
was attended by the bishops of Phrygia, Gralatia, Cilida and 
neighbouring regions.^ 

On what does the unity of the hierarchy depend? 
That unity is a fact, Firmilian knows it well and his sense of 
it is as vivid as Cyprian's own. He rejoices to feel himself 
in communion with the Bishop of Carthage, however distant 
from each other they are, '* gttoM non v/nam tantum regianem 
tenentes, aed in ipsa atque in eadem domo simul inhahi- 
tantes ".< It is a " unanimity of faith and truth," and he 
gives thanks for it to 6od, its author. 

*^ Quod totum hoc fit divina unitate. Nam cum Dominus 
unus atque idem sit qui habitat in nobis, coniungit ubique 
et copulat suos vinculo unitatis" (lxxv. 3). 

Precarious unity! Like Cyprian, Firmilian is pleased 
to think that it accommodates itself to differences in all that 
is not essential. He recalls that there is diversity regarding 
the date of Easter " et circa multa alia diwna^ rei aacra- 
menta,'* thus probably designating the liturgy. In several 
questions Bome does not agree with Jerusalem : '^ In ceteris 
quoque plwrvmis provineiis midta pro loconim et hominum 
diversUate variantur, nee tamen propter hoc ab eccUsiae 
catholicas pace atque unitate aliquando discesaum est*' 
(lxxv. 6). 

Firmilian is not concerned about this diversity, so con- 
vinced is he that unity is secured by truth, truth by tradition, 
and tradition by the hierarchy. He does not imagine that 

1 ** Ëpiatoke," lzxt. 7. Cf. ibid, 19 : ** In loonio diligentûsime tnc- 
tavimuB et oonfirmayinias repudiandum ease omne omnino haptkma qaod 
sit extra eooleaiam oonstitutum ". This Council of loonium may ha?e 
been held about the year 230. Bmraoir, p. 348. 

•IMd. 1. 
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a judge of disputes can be needed; hence his indignation 
on seeing the Bishop of Borne claim to be that judge. Un- 
kindness, audacity, presumption, blindness, absurdity, fool- 
ishness, wrath — this litany of insults hardly suffices for the 
Bishop of CsBsarea to express his feeling. 

^' Quin immo tu haereticis omnibus peior es. Nam cum 
inde multi cognito errore suo ad te veniant ut Ecclesiae 
verum lumen accipiant, tu venientium errores adiuvas, et 
obscurato lumine ecclesiasticae veritatis tenebras haereticae 
noctis adcumulas" (lxxy. 23). 

One asks oneself sadly what became of unity and peace 
in the midst of such invectives. The responsibility lies at 
the door of the Bishop of Borne, Firmihan declares : ^' Litea 
enim et diasenaiones quantas parasti per ecclesias totiua 
mundi " {ibid. 24) ! To believe Firmilian, Stephen is 
alone in his opinion : he cuts himself off from all the other 
Churches : he makes himself ^' a commumone eecleaiasticae 
unitatia apoatatam " (ibid.) ; he is not afraid ^' cum tot epia- 
copia per totwm mundwm diaaeviire" (ibid. 25). Not even 
for an instant does the thought come to Firmilian's mind that 
the courage of the Bishop of Bome may spring from his certi- 
tude that he is standing by the true tradition, and that the 
authority as Bishop of bishops which he claims for his in- 
timation of the truth is the legitimate authority of Peter's 
successor. For Stephen to recall the Boman primacy is, in 
Firmilian's eyes, a mark of pride and a usurpation. 

After defining the law, Bome was forbearing enough not 
to excommunicate the Churches that questioned its legiti- 
macy. All over the East, during the autumn of the year 
256, episcopal synods must have been held which concluded 
for the nullity of the baptism of heretics.^ The rela- 
tions between Bome and the Churches of Asia Minor were 
doubtless suspended, as they were between Bome and the 
bishops of Africa. This distressing state of affairs lasted 
until 2 August, 257, when Pope Stephen died. ^' His suc- 
cessors," writes Mgr. Duchesne, ^^ though they maintained 
the custom of the Boman Church, and tried to make it pre- 
vail as far as possible elsewhere, saw no necessity for being 

^ EuBXB. '* H. R" vn. 5, 5, the letter of Dionysius of Alexandria to 
Pope Xystas (Fbltob, p. 50). 
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80 rigid with those who differed. Dionysias of Alexandria, 
the Irenœus of this new Victor, though in his diocese he ob- 
served the same custom as Stephen, was not disposed to 
follow him in his severity. He had ahready written, in 
this sense, to Stephen himself and to two learned priests of 
Borne, Dionysius and Philemon, who naturally agreed with 
their Bishop.^ After the death of Stephen, the new Pope 
Xystus n and his colleagues made it clear that the Boman 
preabyterium had modified its attitude. Dionysius of Alex- 
andria, in writing to them, does not disguise his feelings as 
to the gravity of the attempt made by the deceased Pope, 
or as to the importance of keeping the peace, and respecting 
the decisions of largely-attended and important councils. 
His words helped to consolidate the unity, already restored 
by the mere fact of the change of Popes. Xystus and 
Cyprian renewed the relations between Bome and Africa, 
which Stephen had broken off. Correspondence with Fir- 
milian was also resumed. Dionysius, the successor of Xystus, 
came to the assistance of the Cappadocian Church in its dis- 
tress after the invasion of the Persians in 259, and with the 
alms of Boman charity, he sent a message of peace. Happy 
days, when charity was so fervent, and resentment so short- 
lived ! " « 

Pope Xystus H, whom the Africans greeted as a ^' good 
and peace-making bishop," ' thus calmed down the contro- 
versy. It had long, however, to wait before the many prob- 
lems to which it gave rise received their final solution. 
Indeed, the final solution came only with the Councils of 

Trent and the Vatican. 

* * 

The baptismal controversy had aroused the discussion of 
principles appertaining to the very structure of the Church. 

First of these was the principle of the validity of the 
sacraments. Outside the Church no sacraments, says 
Cyprian. At Bome, on the contrary, it is maintained that 
baptism can be had outside the Church, inasmuch as the 
grace of baptism is dependent on the rite by which it is ad- 

^ EuaHB. *' H. £." vn. 6, 6. * '* Hist, ana" vol. l p. 429. 
"PoOT. «* ViU Cypriani," 14. 
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ministered; so that, if heretics or schismatics use in the 
administration of this rite the ecclesiastical form, they ad- 
minister validly. Cyprian's doctrine, which rests on theo- 
logical reasons, is a deduction from the axiom : Outside the 
Church no Holy Spirit. Pope Stephen's doctrine does not 
deny this axiom; but it co-ordinates it with another tra- 
ditional belief — ^belief in the efficacy ex opere operato of the 
baptismal rite. We shall not say that both doctrines are al- 
most equally ancient, since all the lines of evidence converge 
to establish the priority of the Boman doctrine, and the 
greater solidity of its basis.^ 

In the second place, there is the principle of the perpetu- 
ity of the power of orders. Bome has given her decision 
only as regards the validity of the baptism of heretics, and 
has not touched on the cognate question whether the power 
of orders continues among heretics ; Cyprian comes forward 
and boldly decides this question in the negative. Here 
again, the teaching of the Bishop of Carthage is a deduction 
from the axiom : Outside the Church no Holy Spirit ; whence 
he concludes, no priesthood, no sacrifice, no Eucharist. A 
logician may go still further and conclude: the power of 
orders, then, can be lost, and bishops, invested lawfully with 
the episcopate, lose the episcopal power of orders, when they 
become schismatics, or heretics, or, we may add, public 
sinners, or even merely sinners; and thus we drift into 
Donatism, Wycliffism, Puritanism. But it will be easy for 
Bome to ward off these errors which the principle of her 
baptismal doctrine already condemns. Like the other axiom 
formulated by Cyprian, *'^ Solus extra Ecclesiamnonest"^ 
the saying: Outside the Church no Holy Spirit, has its 
limitations. But Stephen holds as much as Cyprian that 
the Church alone can impart the Holy Ghost, and this is 

' D'Alâs, pp. 42-4. Cyprian fully realized that he had only theo- 
logical reaaons to set against the tradition appealed to by Pope Stephen. 
See his declarations on reason, as opposed to custom (*' Epistulae," lxxi. 
3), and on the duty to learn (uaay. 10) : *' Oportet episcopos non tantum 
docere, sed et discere, quia et ille melius dooet qui ootidie orescit et pro- 
ficit discendo meliora ". All this is appallingly rash and reminds us of 
Tertullian, after he became a Montanist 

* <* Epistulae," Lxxin. 21. 
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why at Borne the laying on of hands ad cuxipiendum 
SpirUwn Sancturifi has to be repeated by the bishop. 

Third principle : the Catholic Church is one. How can 
Hamack say that the " confederation of Churches " was not 
fully realized and formulated before the days of Constantine 
and under his régime t or again that " the idea of the one 
exclusive Church, embracing all Christians and founded on 
the bishops was/' in the time of Cyprian, *^ a mere theory 
. . . refuted by the actual circumstences '* ? ^ For, so fa^ 
from Cyprian being in advance of his time when he ex- 
presses the idea of Catholic unity with so much insistence 
and eloquence, his doctrine of the " empiric " catholic unity 
finds deep echoes everywhere. Firmilian, in the name of 
the Churches of Asia Minor and beyond, returns the edo 
to the Bishop of Carthage from far distant Caesarea of 
Cappadocia ; ^ the same echo reaches Bome from Dionjrsius 
of Alexandria, not without an accent of discreet remon- 
strance, as though Bome had risked the shattering of that 
unity which all conspire to strengthen. 

^^Enow now," he wrote to Pope Stephen, ^^that the 
union is perfect, after having been for a moment com- 
promised, between all the Churches throughout the East 
and beyond ' ; and all the faithful are of one mind. The 
bishops everywhere rejoice greatly in the peace which 
has been unexpectedly recovered.^ Demetrian at Antioch, 
Theoctistus at CsBsarea, Mazabbanes at <SSia, Marinus at 
Tyre, Heliodorus at Laodicea, Helenus at Tarsus and all 
the churches of Cilicia, Firmilian and all Cappadocia, . . . 
all Syria and Arabia, to which you daily send succours and 
have just sent some, Mesopotamia, Pontus, Bithynia, in 
short all everywhere rejoice in unanimity and brotherly love 
and return thanks to God.'^ Be it remarked, this ^* unanim- 

» " Dogmeng." vol. i*, p. 422. • " Epiatulae," lxxv. 1, 3, 24, 25. 

' He refera to the reconciliation of the lapm, and the NoTatian schism. 

' After the penecution of Deoins. 

"EusBB. ''H. R" vn. 5, 1-2 (Felios, p. 44): àyakXtmvrai wéms 
wavraxov rj ofiovoi^ Kaï ^iXadcX^iç. Cf. the Syriac fragment of the same 
letter (Fsi/ros, p. 47) : "... in order that we may be in agreement one 
with another, Churchee with ChorcheB, bishops with bishops, priests with 
priests ". 
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ity " is that which had just excluded the Novatians from the 
Catholic communion. When we read one after the other 
the ** Sententiae " of the eighty-seven hishops assembled for 
the council of Africa in the year 256, we realize how pro- 
found is the sentiment of unity conjoined with an intense 
hatred for heresy and schism, in the hearts of the bishops 
even of the most insignificant Churches of Numidia and 
Mauritania — ^Mascula, Girba, Buruch, Cuiculum.i 

To say that this sentiment resembles imperialism is to 
misrepresent it. For the confederation of all the Churches 
— ^visible as it was and hierarchical — presents no analogy 
with the Empire, which is not a spontaneous confederation 
of cities and municipia. The geographical distribution of 
the churches throughout the Empire, their grouping around 
the metropolitical churches, is independent of the territorial 
divisions of the imperial administration. Besides, in the 
East, Catholicism goes beyond the boundaries of the Boman 
Empire. As we have already seen, Dionysius of Alexandria 
speaks of the churches of Mesopotamia as united with the 
ofLovoia of all the other churches; some fifty years later, 
Eusebius will speak of the Christians of Persia, Media and 
Farthia ; as early as the end of the second century, Fantœnus 
had preached the Gospel in India, which means either South 
Arabia, or the kingdom of Axum.' In this its universal 

1 See the << Sententiae," 1 (OaeciUns of BUtha), 2 (Primus of Miagirpa), 
5 (Nemesianus of Thubunae : *' haeo omnia Ecdesia catholica loquitur 
. . . niai in Eccleâa catholica quae est una salvi esse non poasunt "), 10 
(MonnuluB of Girba : *' Eccleaiae catholicae matris noetrae Veritas semper 
apud nos, fratres, et mansit et manet "), 14 (Theogenea of Hippo : '* unum 
baptisma quod est in Eoolesia sancta ''), 17 (Fortunatus of lliuccaboris), 
26 (Felix of Utina : *' sinum matris Eccleeiae "), 27 (Quietus of Buruc : 
*'. . . yitali baptismate quod in catholica Eccleeia est"), 33 (Felix of 
Bamaocora: '*. . . Ecclesiae nostrae adveisarii "), 37 (Yincentius of 
Thibaris : '* Haereticos scimus esse peiores quam ethnicos "), 44 (Pelagia- 
nus of Luperciana : '* Aut Ecclesia Ecolesia est, aut haeresis Eccleeia 
est . . . "), 46 (Felix of Marrazana : ** Una fides, unum baptisma, sed 
ecclesiae catholicae cui soli licet baptizare "), 60 (Bogatianus of Nova : 
*'Ecclesiam Christus instituit, haeresin diabolus"), 79 (Claras of Mas- 
cula). Cf. Monobaux, voL n. p. 61 and folL 

'Habnagk, ** Mission," toL n. p. 121. Duchbbne, *<The Chris- 
tian Missions south of the Boman Empire," in *' Eglises séparées," pp. 
283-363. 
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dispersion, Catholicism is much more like Jadaism.^ Like 
Judaism, like Stoicism, it tends towards a cosmopolitanisoL 
Who calls himself ^* catholic" calls himself '^ nniversal/' 
whoever bears this title is placed, as Grod is, in a category 
where there is no further distinction of kingdoms or races.* 

This sentiment, this ecclesiastical sense, this love of un- 
animity in catholicity, is a historical energy which is in full 
activity at the time of the baptismal controversy. If the 
Christians of subsequent ages foigave St. Cyprian his etiors 
on many points, it was because no one before him, not even 
St. IrensBUS, had spoken as he did of the unanimity of the 
Church and of concord among bishops. The controversy he 
had stirred up concerning the validity of the baptism of 
heretics might still remain open, and seem undecided to 
many bishops ; but the subordination of such disagreements 
to the duty of remaining united, and the realization of the 
absolutely sacred and imperative character of this duty was 
above all — ^^aalvo iv/re communi4>ni8 diversa seniire" St. 
Augustine will say later — was strong enough to end all con- 
flicts, in the time of Cyprian as in that of Irenœus. It is 
siurprising that the Protestant critics take so little notice of 
this historical energy which is, not only a great idea — ^ideas 
are cold and silent— but a profound and heartfelt sentiment 
springing from the Christian faith. 

Hence the baptismal controversy served to manifest in 
Catholicism its theoretical and living unity. It recalled also 
its Apostolic, and therefore legitimate, origin. The Boman 
primacy alone seems at first sight to have come out of the 
conflict somewhat weakened as compared with what it was 
at the end of the second century. 

When, indeed. Gallicans and Josephists seek some 
authority behind which to shield themselves, they may ap- 
peal to the Bishop of Carthage.' Anglicans and Old Ca- 

^ We may remember that the Chriatians appear to the Romans to be 
a race, like the Jews. CelsuB says dcÀ r6 2ovda/«>y kgI xpmmwfmv y4»oç. 
OuoEN, <* Contra Celsum," iv. 23. 

"MnruT. "Octav."33. 

'BossuBT, ''Defenaio dedar. oleri gallicani,*' ix. 3-8, especially 4: 
*'Sancti Stephani papae contra rebaptiationem decretum, tota Sedis 
apostolicae auctoritate factum, et tamen ooncilii generalis sententiam 
merito expectatam." Dupih, "De antiqna Eoclesiae disciplina" (Paris, 
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tholics win ¥ie with one another in citing the unguarded 
expressions of St. Cyprian and St. Finnilian in their conflict 
with Pope Stei^en, and in extolling the irritated independ- 
ence of these '^ primitive saints " in their dealings with the 
See of Bome.^ 

But this is to f oiget that at a more serene epoch Cyprian 
had recognized (1) that ^^ a special importance attaches to 
the Boman see, because it is the see of the Apostle to whom 
in the first place Christ granted apostolic authority, thereby 
to show with unmistakable clearness the unity of this au- 
thority and the unity of the Church that rests on it ; and 
(2) that, in the history of Christian Origins, the Church 
of this see was the Mother and root of the Catholic Church 
spread over the earth. In a difficult crisis which Cyprian 
had to pass through in his diocese [of Carthage] he appealed 
to the Boman Church, to the Bishop of Bome, as if com- 
munion with this Church was in itself the guarantee of 
truth." ^ Conditioned by such a primacy the concordia 
qffiscoporv/m is no longer GraUicanism. That bishop does 
not ignore the traditional Boman fact, who tells us that the 
Emperor Decius, " tyrannua vnfestuB aacerdotihus^'' would 
have preferred to ^' hear that a rival claimant to his empire 
had been proclaimed at Bome than that a bishop had been 
elected there, in the person of Cornelius:' he does not 
ignore the traditional Boman fact, who speaks on one occa- 

1686), p. 344. Febboniub, *'De Statu Eoolesiae et de légitima Potestate 
Romani Pontifidâ," cap. vi. §9. DOllutgeb, "La Papautét" (Paris, 
1904), p. 3. 

^See Bedtkens, "Die Lehre des heiligen Cyprian von der Einheit 
der Kirche " (Wurzbuig, 1873), pp. 28-48. LiJfaEN, " Qeschiohte der 
rômischen Kirche," vol. i. (Bonn, 1881), pp. 333-46. Liohtfoot, " Chris- 
tian Ministry," p. 96. Pulleb, ''The Primitive Saints and the See of 
Bome," third éd. (London, 1900), pp. 49-72. Go&E, <« Boman Catholic 
Claims," sixth éd. (London, 1897), pp. 117-9. 

'Habnaok, "Dogmeng." voL i^, p. 420. Cf. Loofb, p. 209. 

'Cyfbiait, "Ëpistula," lv. 9 : '*. . . sedisse intrepidum Bomae in 
sacerdotali cathedra eo tempore cum tyrannus infestus saoerdotibus Dei 
. . . multo patientius et tolerabilius levari adversos se aemulum prin- 
oipem quam constitoi Romae Dei sacerdotum". Habnaok, "Mission," 
voL n. p. 211. Recall too the fact of Aurelian who, at Antioch in 
the year 272, makes the bishops of Italy and of Rome the arbiters of 
ecclesiastical Intimacy. Euskb. *'H. £." viu. 31. 
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sion of that ** ecelesia prineipalis vmdé t/nitaa aaeeràaialiê 
éxorta est,*' and of the see of Borne as the place of Peter, 
^* locus Petri ". This was the language of tradition : lien* 
œu8 would have recognized in it his own âecIaration& 
Would Pope Victor or Pope Callistus have thought that 
Pope Stephen was introducing a novelty, when, as the vicaf 
of the Apostie Peter, he claimed to be aie bishop of bishops 
in the Church of Churches? 



GENERAL CONCLUSIONS. 

'When, on the morrow of the peace of Constantine, the 
Fathers of the Church looked back upon the three centuries 
it had taken for Christianity to conquer the world, they could 
not help seeing evidence of God's intervention in the rapidity 
^with which this conquest had been effected. 

Modem historians have likewise been impressed by this 
rapid conquest : *^ Seventy years after the foundation of the 
first Gentile Church in Syrian Antioch/' writes one of 
these historians, ^' Pliny wrote to Trajan concerning the 
spread of Christianity through remote Bithynia ; where in 
his judgment it threatened the stability of the old pagan 
cults of the province. Seventy years later still, the paschal 
controversy reveals the existence of a Christian federation of 
Churches, stretching from Lyons to Edessa, with its head- 
quarters at Borne. Seventy years later again the Emperor 
Decius declared he would sooner see a rival claimant to his 
throne spring up at Bome than a new bishop to fill the see 
there that was then vacant. And ere another seventy years 
had passed, the cross was attached to the Boman colours." 
Such a conquest of the old world had been attempted by 
Judaism. But, as we have learned from Origen, Judaism 
was a people by its race an4 by its law. When they spread 
among the heathen the fear and worship of Yahweh, the 
Jews continued to affirm that ^'righteousness" could be 
reached only through the perfect observance of the whole 
Law, beginning with circumcision : the Greek, to become a 
member of God's people, must become a Jew. As to Jewish 
Hellenism, it could indeed present itself as a '^ philosophy," 
but by that very fact it became a synthesis of incompatibles 
without a future. 

The true essence of Christianity, its divine originality, 
manifested itself from its very beginning, in that it was 

408 26* 
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neither a " philosophy/' nor a people, but a revelation and 
a Church. Christianity was the preaching by Jesus of a 
kingdom of God, not an apocalyptic kingdom of God, but a 
kingdom that was at once interior and transcendent, a king- 
dom revealed by Jesus and thrown open by Him. Christi- 
anity was a faith and a life. Jesus was the truth and Hxe 
way, and it immediately became manifest that this trath 
was from God, and that in this way the disciples walked not 
as sheep without a shepherd, but, on the contrary, as a flock 
that follows its leader. The disciples were the *^ called" 
(KKffToi)^ the flock they made up was the efcfcXtfaia, After 
Jesus had gone back to His Father, there was to be a shep- 
herd to feed the sheep and the lambs : on Peter the Church 
would be built. To the gospel of the kingdom, was added 
the gospel of the fold. For the law of God was substituted 
the kingdom of God; for the people of God, a people of 
'^ flesh and blood/' was substituted a supernatural and sod^ 
communion, freed from every idea of race, the visible and 
universalist Church of Qod. All this was announced and 
established by Jesus. 

Ecclesiology demands of us no sacrifice of soteriology : 
we distinguish the kingdom from the Church, we distinguish 
the Church from Bedemption. Faith and baptism intro- 
duced the believer into a supernatural condition which made 
him a member of one and the same mystical, invisible body : 
he was reconciled to God by the blood of Jesus Christ, he 
was cleansed from his sins, he lived less himself than Christ 
lived in him, he was a new creature made for life eternal. 
But this interior justification would have left the Christian 
perfectly isolated in the world, for of itself it did not imply 
an exterior socialization, a flock and a shepherd. 

The preaching of the Gospel by the Apostles had, on the 
other hand, the result of everywhere forming the Chris- 
tians into visible and organized Christian communities, into 
brotherhoods in which there were no more Jews, or Greeks, 
Scythians, or slaves, but in which Jesus was all in all. The 
Christians were brothers by a brotherhood which was super- 
natural indeed, but was also immediately social. Individual- 
ism was never the law of the Christian religion. 

Outside the Apostolic generation and in the course of 
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the three first centuries, it is a notable fact that the propa- 
gation of Christianity was not the work of missionaries. St. 
Paul, carrying the Gospel into Cyprus, into Galatia, into 
Macedonia, into Achaia, perhaps into Spain, is the Apostle 
par excellence, but he will have no imitators in the genera- 
tions which follow the Apostolic generation. The successors 
of the Apostles are not missionaries, but the bishops. 
Henceforth Christianity advances gradually and obscurely, 
propagating itself step by step, along the great Boman ways. 
There is, for instance, no historical record of the evangeliza- 
tion of Boman Africa, or of that of Great Britain. Tertullian 
and Cyprian, who probably remembered the details connected 
with the Christian conquest of Africa— details that are un- 
known to us-^conceived the propagation of Christianity as a 
kind of genealogy of Churches, a mother Church bringing 
forth other Churches which became her spiritual daughters. 
In truth, wherever Christianity established itself definitively, 
it established itself in this way : the spread of the Gospel 
was a multiplication of Churches, like to the prolification of 
cells. 

However, the multiplication of Churches, unlike that of 
synagogues, was limited : it was subordinate to the law that 
there was to be only one Church in each city. Origen will 
most justly dwell upon the analogy between the local Church 
and the city. If there were for a while and among the 
" first fruits " — in the words of St. Paul — domestic Churches, 
these temporary institutions, which answered a temporary 
need, soon disappear altogether from history. St. Cyprian, 
and long before him, St. Ignatius, proclaims the law of the 
unity of the Church in each city. AU these local Churches 
have the same hierarchical structure : the collectivity of the 
faithful, and over them, as a ruling authority, one preaby- 
terium, one bishop. Even supposing that it took some time 
for the monarchical episcopate — as it is called — to find its 
explicit form, still it remains true that this term was reached 
by all the Churches during the second century. Whatever 
analogies may be found between the civil offices in the cities 
of the Empire, and the ordo of the Churches, what char- 
acterizes the ecclesiastical hierarchy is the fact that it is not 
an elective and temporary magistracy, but a priesthood for 
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life. The hiezarchy did not depend on (he charisms, or ex- 
tnozdinary gifts of the Spirit: it was a power inherited 
from the apostolate, a living mctgirierium which continaed 
that of the Apostles. 

One Church in each city, one bishop in each Church, all 
the Churches joined togetîier by a constant exchange of 
guests and letters, of helps and warnings, all forming a 
species of confederacy, all firmly rooted in this unity by 
their intimate sentiment of unily. Yet it was not these 
facts and conditions which produced the unity of hierarchical 
structure, or the fundamental unity of faith, worship and 
discipline : we do indeed find traces of efforts made to defend 
this fourfold unity ; but of efforts made to create it, there is 
no trace whatever. The circumstances which since Bitschl 
have been cited as having produced it account for it only by 
begging the question. On the contrary, that actual condi- 
tion of the facts is easily explained if each Church, proceed- 
ing from a mother-Church by spiritual filiation preserved an 
inherited tradition which imposed upon her her hierarchy, 
faith, liturgy, and discipline. 

From all these characteristic notes, we must conclude 
that Christianity spread and established itself as a ^' religion 
of authority ". It was not a contagion of enthusiasm, such 
as may be found in certain ^^ revivals," an outpouring of the 
gift of the Spirit, of prophecies and extraordinary ways; 
these charismatic manifestations were from the first subject 
to strict control, as much as if they had taken place in 
Jewish synagogues. The right to heresy existed no more 
for the Christian in his Church than for the Jew in his 
synagogue. Heretics were separated from the Christian 
community, just as public sinners were separated. The 
faithful ordered their belief and their conduct according to 
what had been received : what was new and not in agree- 
ment with what had been received, could only be foreign, 
and mere '^ tradition of men ". But there was a tradition of 
Gk>d. 

In spite of Benan's expression, repeated by Hamack, 
it was not mediocrity which in Christianity founded author- 
ity ; it was the Gk)spel which founded authority. Men be- 
came converts on hearing the words of the Apostles sent by 
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Jesns : the words of Jesus and of the Apostles, oontintiing 
the words of the prophets, were the words of Gk)d, as his 
Xiaw was for a Jew. And as the words of the Lord and of 
the Apostles were not at first set down in writing, tradition 
became authoritative before the new Scripture. Thus there 
was a sacred inheritance, the content of which was the 
message of God. When the presbyters of the second cen- 
tury said in simple humiUty to the heretics, whose subtlety 
was on a par with their inventiveness : *^ We repeat what 
we have learned," they expressed the authentic and primitive 
conception of the Christian faith — ^which was never a " religion 
of the free spirit," but was carefully preserved as a deposit. 

The religious map of the old world, could one hope to 
delineate it throughout with the degree of completeness 
which is possible for some regions, — for the province of Asia, 
for instance— would reveal most striking contrasts. The 
regional differentiations, which are so conspicuous in the 
pagan religions, are also strongly marked in Gnosticism, in 
which it is easy to distinguish the Syrian variety from the 
Alexandrine, the Asiatic from the Boman: Gnosticism is 
indeed a typical instance of a perpetually changing syncre- 
tism, assimilating to itself elements as various as are the 
countries where it prevails, and the men by whom it is 
taught. Montanism itself, although it came comparatively 
late and was influenced by the Catholic atmosphere far more 
than Gnosticism, is not the same everywhere : the Montan- 
ism of Phrygia differs from that of Africa. 

Christianity, on the contrary, shows itself endowed with 
a prodigious homogeneity. Unlike Mithraism, it is not a 
religion for a special class of men, since it is propagated in 
all classes and is embraced by the slave Onesimus as well as 
by the ex-consul Flavius Clemens. It is true, most of its 
adherents belong to the humble and illiterate class, to the 
tenwiores and airnplieiorea. In the province of Bithynia, 
the refined mind of ï^liny sees in these converts of all ages 
and conditions, and of both sexes, *^ nothing, except a de- 
praved and excessive superstition"; and this is what it 
must have appeared everywhere to men similarly prejudiced. 
The wonder is that, sinking as it did so deeply into the 
souls of the pagan multitudes, it did not become corrupt, by 
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syncietizing with the errors denounced in the Epistle to the 
ColoBsians, or in the message to the seven Churches^ of tiie 
Apocalypse. 

On the contrary, the greater the danger appears, the 
stricter does vigilsuice make itself felt in every Church. The 
Churches are armed and ready to defend the purity of the 
faith, just as they are to defend the purity of morals: in 
either case, the same strictness ; the virginity of the Chundi 
depends on this two-fold continence. The faith which was 
the same everywhere met the Christian to whatever Cliurch 
he went, as in the cases of Abercius, Hegesippus and Flapias. 
In each Church, the ruling authority made each one of the 
faithful, not the disciple of a school, but the soldier of an 
army ; he was bound by a pledge which was simikur to the 
aaeramientum or military oath, and he pledged himself boâi 
as to his belief and as to his conduct, of which he must 
always be ready to give an account to his Church and to its 
rulers. In all this, there is neither constraint nor oppres- 
sion, for the profoimd reason that the faith implied such a 
unanimity, and that for a Christian to break away from it 
was a sign that he was abandoning faith and truth and 
salvation, to become a child of Satan. 

This unanimity in each Church and among the Churches 
was rendered possible only by the control of an authority 
which was in the ^^ presbyters,'' as they were called. The 
*^ presbyters " maintained the inherited tradition, the doc- 
trinal and ethical catechisms that had been formed from the 
beginning, the ^^ dogmas " of the Lord and of the Apostles. 
They cared Uttle for the ^^ persuasive words of human wis- 
dom " ; they claimed at most to give *^ interpretations of the 
sayings of tixe Lord ". Papias, amongst others, is a typical 
^^ presbyter" of the second century. When the great 
Gnostics, like Valentinus, made their appearance, the " pres- 
bjrters," distributed as they were from Edessa to Lyons, 
did not need to meet together and concert plans; for a 
long time past the Christian community in every Church 
had known how to protect itself against the assaults of *^ talee 
knowledge " and the " profane novelties of words ". Had 
she not been thus protected, what would have remained 
of her even as early as the years 100 or 120 ? 
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About the year 200, this homogeneity of Christianity in 
its hierarchical Btructore, in its faith, in its liturgy, and in 
the discipline of its Churches, extended to all the provinces 
of the Boman Empire, and even went beyond its boimdaries 
on the East. The Churches and the "presbyters" had 
subdued the old world to a faith which, having been carried 
and established as far as the extremities of the inhabited 
world as then known, rightly deserved the title Catholic, 
which it had borne for almost a century. The words of 
Paul had been fulfilled : God had chosen the foolish things 
of the world that He might confound the wise, and the 
weak things of the world that He might confound the 
strong. By using the criterion of tradition, and invoking 
prescription against novelty, the " presbyters " had preserved 
the Churches from the baâeful syncretisms that threatened 
them at the end of the Apostolic age and during the second 
century. The homogeneity itself of the faith of the Churches, 
the uninterrupted succession which connected that faith 
through the bishops with the Apostles, the assistance of the 
Holy Ghost promised by Jesus to the Apostles, these formed 
the threefold justification of the claims of Catholicism. 

But there were further questions still demanding solution. 
Had not the Spirit a mission to suggest new revelations? 
Unquestionably another Gospel than that of the Apostles 
could not be Ûiought of : but could not some new prophets 
arise ? The Churches fixed the canon of the New Testa- 
ment, by settling the hesitations entertained here and there 
about the canonicity of such or such an apostolic or prophetic 
book. It shows the rigour with which they proceeded in 
this work that a certain number of writings, like the 
^^Didachë" which was highly esteemed at Alexandria, or 
the ^^ Shepherd " which was held in great esteem at Bome, 
were kept out of the canon. When, in the time of Mon- 
tanism, some new prophecies claimed credit in the name of 
the Spirit, the principle that revelation was closed universally 
prevailed. 

But at least could not the canon of faith be expounded 
by some process of dialectics ? For Irenœus and Tertullian 
Greek philosophy was simply a worldly and dangerous 
sophistry: the use made of this philosophy by the great 
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Gnostics» could not but predispose the Churches against it 
Some apologists, however, like Justin, appealed to it, with 
the object of accrediting the Christian faith in the eyes 
of the heathen public. Clement of Alexandria and Origen 
accepted, and — ^not without meeting with some opposition — 
succeeded in getting the Churches to accept the idea that 
philosophical propiedeutics might be a fitting preparation 
for the faith, and that the revealed faith might mature 
into an ecclesiastical gnosis. Philosophical apologetics and 
deductive theology thus became acclimatized on the Christian 
soil, just as later on, in the time of St. Thomas Aquinas, 
the Aristotelian philosophy, for which Tertullian has any- 
thing but words of praise, was to be acclimatized. Chris- 
tians entered, not without some regret, upon these paths of 
discussion. It remained at least beyond question that the 
canon of the faith was the standard by which every thought 
had to be judged, and that the ecclesiastical gnosis was the 
legitimate gnosis. 

The ecclesiastical rule of the ftdth was manifested by 
the unanimity of the Churches and of the bishops : that on 
which all Christians agreed in the whole world could not but 
be a tradition inherited from the Apostles. The authenticity 
of the tradition was confirmed by the fact that in the ^^ prin- 
cipal" Churches the succession of bishops was connected 
with the Apostles who had founded those Churches. Among 
these Churches of Apostolic origin, the most iUustrious was 
the one founded by the Apostles Peter and Paul at Bome, 
where their tombs were preserved. The Bishop of Bome 
was the successor, not of Peter and Paul, but of Peter alone : 
he held the place of the latter, he was sitting in his chair. 
The witness of the Boman Church in matters of faith had 
as much weight as the witness of the whole Catholic world. 

It was a fact, both in Greek Christendom in the time 
of Origen, and in Latin Christendom, that before the age 
of Cyprian, bishops were looked upon as the judges of the 
faith and the arbiters of controversies, and Ùie Bishop of 
Bome was recognized as possessing a sovereignty, which no 
other bishop denied him. In the afihir of Montanism, both 
the opponents of Montanism and the Montanists themselves 
asked his decision : in the afbir of the Quartodecimans, the 
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Bishop of Borne intimated orders to the whole Christian 
world. We have for the second century^ the testimony of 
Ignatius and of Irenasns. 

These facts and these texts do not constitute, it is true, 
the whole history of the Papacy ; but, as by sudden flashes 
they light up the life of the Christian community and re- 
veiJ to us the place which the ca^kAd/ra Petri, as such, held 
in that life. The consciousness which Popes like CaUistus 
and Stephen during the third century, had of this was not 
an innovation or a usurpation, but a tradition which had 
come down from the promise made to Peter by the Saviour 
Himself. 

The rapidity with which Christianity was propagated 
during the first three centuries, and that under the pressure 
of the imperial persecutions, is not then the only fact that 
should make the historian wonder : the internal and organic 
development of Christianity is still more wonderful. Far 
from being, as is claimed by Protestant historians, a series of 
crises and transformations that could only have brought forth 
differentiations and dislocations, Christendom shows itself to 
be a catholicity, a unity, a homogeneity ; it is such in the 
year 200, and in the year 250, after an existence of two 
centuries. The monarchical episcopate has none of the 
features of a successful caiip d'Etat; the Boman primacy 
has none of the features of a high-handed conquest ; the 
unanimity of the Churches has none of the features of a 
slow and painful labour, with organized endeavours, suc- 
cesses, and» reverses. Neither the Boman Church nor any 
other Church was the chief artificer of this unity. The 
same must be said of the Boman primacy : the evidences of 
its existence come to us in the form of acknowledgments of 
it by others more often than as claims set up by Bome. 
After being extolled during the second century, it did not 
escape being gainsaid during the third ; and even then — ^as 
when she sent to Corinth the letter of St. Clement — ^Bome 
did not plead her own right which she knew to be divine : 
she exercised it. Catholicism grew like a tree (the com- 
parison goes back to St. Paul) which expands in keeping 
^^^. law of its nature, imder the continued assistance 
nself, by whom it had been planted. 
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Many a woodman has impioualy raised his axe against 
the branches of this great tree ; many a storm has passed 
over it, sinoe the times of Clement and of Stephen ; but it 
is still erect in its ragged strength. Now, as in the days of 
IreniBiis and Ignatius, the Boman Chmx^h, the heart of 
the "great Church" survives uninjured; but how macy 
Churches have been for centuries separated from her, how 
many sheep have been lost! The historian cannot think 
over these losses without emotion, when he remembers the 
nascent and conquering catholicity of the first three cen- 
turies. The present work would not have been written^ 
especially at the painful hour when I wrote it — did I not be- 
lieve this history of the origins capable of arousing in the 
separated Churches a yearning for unity, and giving to 
churchless Christians an intuition of the true faith. 
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Abbboius (interipi%on)t the Boman 
Ohurch in second oentoi^, 175-178 ; 
"The Spotless Virgin," 177, 178. 

Aeschylas, apocxyphal texts attributed 
to, in interests of Judaism, 7. 

Afrioa, Council of (256), 899 ; proceed- 
ings of, in election and deposition of 
bishops, 875, 876. 

African Chuioh, the, excommunicated 
by Pope Stephen, 895. 

Allegorical method, used by Philo, 8. 

Alms-giying, character of, in primitive 
Ohristianity, 81, 82; primitive 
Christian, an inheritance from 
Judaism, 81. 

Ananias, conversion of Izatis by, 15. 

Anaatasius Sinaita, on Pantfonus, 179, 
181. 

•• Anathema,*' origin of term, 29, 80. 

** Angels" of the beven Churches, 120, 
122. 

Anicetus, dispute of, with St. Polycarp 
on the Easter Question, 169, 170, 
222. 

Antigonns of Sooho and the Pharisaic 
Tradition, 9. 

Antioch, Council of, condemnation of 
Paul of Samosata by, 828 ; ** pillars " 
of the Christian community at, 57. 

Apocalypse, the Johannine, 119, 120. 

Apostle, Jewish, St. Paul as, 39. 

** Apostle," meaning of term, 87, 89 ; 
Pauline use of term, 40, 41. 

Apostles, function of, the " Didaché " 
on, 109. 

Apostles, the Jewish, 87-9 ; attempt of, 
to undermine Christianity, Euse- 
biuB on, 87, 88 ; St. Justin Martyr 
on, 88. 

"Apostles,** term applied to the 
Seventy by St. Irenœus and Ter- 
tnllian, 41. 

Apostles, the twelve, authority of, St. 
Ignatius on, 188 ; decree of in Acts 
XY., XX., xxn., 60; equality of, St. 
Cyprian on, 858 ; as foundation of 
the Church, St. Paul on, 101 ; pre- 
eminent authority of, in the primi- 
tive Church, 41, 42, 58, 54 ; and the 
Judaisers, 60. 



Apostolate, the. Catholic idea of, 
origins of, 52; not a charisma, 
xix; distinctly Christian character 
as institution of, 87, 89; Hamack 
on, 89. 

Apostolic Succession, 410 ; St. Cyprian 
on, 885. 

Apostolic Traditioxi. 409 ; Clement of 
Alexandria on, 251 ; ** Epistle to 
Diognetus " on, 180, 181 ; Hegesip- 
pus on, 173, 174 ; appeal of Papias 
to, 172, 178. 

Aristo's " Dialogue of Jason,'* 241. 

Aristobulus, on the Greek philosophers 
as disciples of Moses, 7. 

Arrian, on the conditions of becoming 
a proselyte, 12. 

Asceticism, Christian, Origen on, 804. 

"Atheism,** Christianity regarded as, 
by the Pagans, 18. 

Aurelian, the Roman primacy recog- 
nized by, 829. 

Aurelius tne martyr, St. Cyprian on, 
888. 

Baptism, Christian, formula of, in the 
"Didaché," 107; "Clementis Se- 
cunda'* on, 182-4; forgiveness of 
sins after, Hippolytus on, 288; St. 
Justin Martyr on, 189; nature of, 
67 ; êx opère operaio efficacy of, Pope 
Stephen on, 897 ; as a " seal,*' 177. 

Baptism, heretical : validity of. Pope 
Stephen on, 887, 889, 890, 892 ; in- 
validity of, Council of Carthage on, 
881-6 ; St. Cyprian on, 888,384, 887, 
896, 897. 

Baptism, Jewish, administered to pro- 
selytes, 11 ; necessity of, to becom- 
ing a proselyte, "Jebamoth** on, 
12 ; as " a bath of levitical cleans- 
ing,'* " Gerim " on, 12. 

Bigg, on ecclesiastical attitude of 
Clement of Alexandria, 268. 

" Binding and loosing," force of terms 
in Babbinicallanguage 90,91. 

Bishop, monarchical, the first known, 
122. 

Bishop of Rome, the, as Bishop of 
Bishops, TertuUian on, 288, 290 ; as 
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Poiifeifin M^a»tinM TaEftolliaii on. 
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Blfllio|ML Sat andar ''B^fooputo 
and '* Hicnnhy " ; fin* mention of, 
in Climllan litaataxa, 9B; conneilfl 
of, di^'cn on powsn oC, 8S2, 844* 
946; dignity oC ••De Alaaloribos** 
on, 9Bà ; eleetion of. Si. Gyprinn on, 
835, 84T. 848; election ol, the 
-Dideehe" on, 107, 108; right of 
leity to ohoœe, St. Cyprian on, 877 ; 
equality of, SL Gypnan on, 882 ; as 
gnaidiana of the Depost of Faith, 
rii; as goaxdiana of Soriptoie, 
Origan on, 821 ; of heietioal bodiea, 
168 ; the Holy Saorilloe oHeied hy, 
886; Pagan and Chriitian, their in- 
dependent origin, 96 ; •* Pope," title 
«Ten to an, 990; suooMion of, fai 
Jefnaalam Ghuoh, Hegeaippns on, 
178; aaooeeMn of the Apoi&toa, 898, 
406 ; onworthy, power of ozdera not 
loethy—eo Pope Galliitiis, 878; loat 
W— 00 St. CypÎEian, 877, 878. 

Biahops of Airiea, the, St. Cyprian's 
nmnaey OT«r,846 ; of Jenisalem, the, 
Boaebins on, 889, 940 ; ofPalestme, 
the, in synod oondenm the Qnarto- 
decimana, 9ia 

Bishopa of "ft*— m>j^ the, snooearion of, 
from St. Peter, Si. IrsuBoa on, 
908: Tsrified by Hegerippos, 174; 
soooeasQEsof St.Peier,411; aothor- 
^of, attacked by Teitallian, 988, 
989; signifioanoe of Tettollian's 
attaek on aathority of, 990. 

Booaset, on Jodaism in New Testa- 
ment timee, 1 ; on ttie transforma- 
tion of Jodaism into the Ghoioh, 1. 

Borial Clnbe and Christianity, De 
BoaBion,84. 



C4£xiST08 Fopn, on the 
Hiemrohy, 994 ; on Christ's promise 
to St. Petiar as jnatifying the JEtoman 
Primacy, 991; Teitollian's polemic 
against, 988, 990, 991. 

Canon of the New Tsstament, fixed by 
the Chonh, 40a 

Canon of the Old Tsstament, inqairies 
of Hegesij^pos into, 173; inquiries 
of Pl^aa into, 173. 

Canon, the, prinoiplea of, in "de- 
mentis Prima," 196. 

Canon of Soriptore, the, Origen on, 
SU. 

Canon of Sot^ptore, Maroion's, 985, 



Carthage, CooncU of, 844, 845, 856, 
857, 373, 876; on validity of henti- 
oal fc*rfc««"*_ 88L 888. 884. 886. 



Carthage, third CounoQ of, its sspiy 
to P^ Stephen, 891. 

Caiihaginian Church, the, olBcials of, 
in time of St. (^prian, 887. 

CatholioiBm, antiqaity of, Hamarir 
on, TTiii; attitude of Hegerippos 
towaida, 941; ooncepten of, St. 
Ireneos*, 916 ; Jonnation of, acooid- 
ing to Pkolestant writers genetnlly, 
144 ; fonnation of, BitK^ilian theory 
of, 987; fonnation of, Sabatier on, 
145-68; fnndamentala of, aoqalred 
by end of second oentory, 998; 
heiesy as posterior to, Clement of 
Alexandria on, 960, 961 ; imperiaKet 
conception of, 998; not of Boman 
origination, 999, 980 ; rftle of Booiia 
in genesis at, Benan on, 157. 

Catholicism, primitive, more like pri- 
mitive Christianity than Protestent- 
ism, according to Hamack, z; re- 
semblance of, to Judaism, 1. 

" Cathotic," use of tenn in Claasieal 
and Patristic Literatoxe, 189 ; term 
fixrt applied to the Chiueh by St. 
Ignatius, 170; identical with 
** Boman," Haraack on, viiL 

GelsQS, ««Tme Disoooise" of, 198-6; 
Origen on, 198 ; on the character of 
Christians, 196; attack of, on Chria- 
tlans for fonning nnlawfol aaaoein- 
tions, 86, 194; on the unity of the 
Choreh, 196 ; on the Gnoses, 194, 
196; on the disputable books of 
Soriptiue, 947. 

Cemeteries, the faithfol buried in the 
same, 849. 

** Gepha,'* use of word in the Taignms, 
Hart on, 85. 

Chapman, Dom, on editions of De 
UniUUê BœUêÙB, 871-9. 

Charisma, the Apostolate not a, six; 
of prophecy, prominent in primitive 
Christianity, 99. 

Charismata, abundance of, in primi- 
tive Christianity, 99 ; authority of 
the Church the outcome of the evo- 
lution of— 00 Sohm, XX ; *• de- 
mentis Prima ** on, 198 ; criteria of, 
68 ; not always due to supetnatnial 



revelation, 99; 



Prima'* on. 
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118; St. Paul on, 99,80; Benan on, 
150; Sabatier on, 150, 151; pro- 
phetie, St. 'Justin Mutyr on, 919; 
jptophetio, St Irenons on« 919. 
Charismatic anarohy," primitive 
Christianity not a, xxii. 
Ohariamatie element in the prinrikive 
Church, subordinate to authority, 

XVUl. 

''Christianf" orion and signifioanoe 
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of nune, 66; nune applied hy the 
Jews and Pagans, 56. 

Ohristians, the, oharged with the 
baming of Borne, 20; aooosed of 
nnnatnral crimes by the Pagans, 
26 ; mataal love of, the Pagans im- 
piessed by, 81 ; persecution of, 
nnder Deoius, 841, 8(S0, 866; per- 
sécution of, under Domitian, 26; 
persecution of, under Nero, 17, 20 ; 
persecution of, by Pliny the younger, 
22; probity of, in Bithynia, Plinv 
on, 22^ 26 ; solidarity and duties of, 
St. Paul on, 68, 69 ; " a third race," 
74. 

Ghristianity, apostolic, character of, 
vi, yii; as "pneumatic anar- 
chism,'* Hamaok on, xiv; sources 
of authority in, Hamaok on, xv. 

Ghristianity, beginnings of, Tacitus 
on, 17 ; as a " catechesis," 64; 
**bom Oatholic,** Til; social char- 
acter of, in Bithynia, 28 ; growth of 
testimony to the divine character 
of, 411 ; definition' of, Tertullian's, 
yi; of Edessa, 229; as taught by 
Jesus, 404; Judeeo— two kinds dis- 
tinguished, 242, 248; Jewish origin 
of, Sulpicius Seyerus on, 21 ; con- 
founded with Judaism by the Boman 
State before 64, 8, 18, 19; when 
first distinguished from Judaism, 
17, 28; detachment of, from the 
Jewries, 84; Jewish tendencies in 
the earliest, 66 ; profession of, when 
fint forbidden by jftoman legislation, 
22, 25; a ««leligio illioita," 86, 86; 
wide and rapid spread of, in 
Bithynia, 22; unity and homo- 
geneity of, 408, 409. 

Omîstianity, primitive, character of 
almsgiving in, 81, 82 ; character of, 
86 ; character of, Tacitus on, 17, 20 ; 
not a ''pneumatic anarchy" — so 
Sohm, xYiii; regarded as "athe- 
ism " by the Pagans, 18 ; a brother- 
hood from the start, 81 ; abundance 
of charismata in, 29 ; not commun- 
istic, 81; and the ooUsgto, difference 
between, 88-6; local organisations 
of, Hamaok on, 168. 

Ohurch, the, as a social brotherhood 
in time of St. Oyprian, 841, 842 ; 
Canon of the New Testament fixed 
by, 400 ; character of, Jesus on the 
lasting, visible and spiritual, 80; 
corruption of morals in, Orlgen on, 
299, 808 ; exercise of excommunica- 
tion 1^, Origen on, 298 ; beginnings 
of, in the Gospels, Loisy on, 76; 
attitude of Gnosticism to, 210, 211 ; 



hierarchical basis of, St. Oyprian on« 
849 ; origin of idea of, Loisy on, 76 ; 
Kingdom of Gk>d, not identical with, 
76; as a living magisterium, Origen 
on, 818; teaching of St. Matthew on, 
Wellhausen on, 88, 87; organisa- 
tion of, in the sub-apostolic age, 142 ; 
organization and worship of, the 
"Didaché" on, 107, 110; Origen's 
theory of, Hamaok on, 807 ; powers 
granted by Ohrist to, TertuUian on, 
292 ; as the one ark of salvation, St. 
C^rian on, 859, 882; Synagogue, 
the, contrasted with, by Origen, 824 ; 
conception of, Tertullian's, 128, 277 ; 
testimony of, to herself, Môhler on, 
144; transformation of Judaism, 
into, 4; unity and nature of, 406, 
406 ; unity of, recognised by Oelsus, 
196; unity of, St. Oyprian on, 848, 
866, 858, 869, 868-6; unitnr of, 
Firmilian on, 894; unity of, St. 
Iffnatius on, 188-6, 188, 189; unity 
of, St. Irenœus on, 205-7, 216; 
unity and nature of, Origen on, 800, 
822-5; unity and nature of, St. 
Paul on, 101, 102 ; unity and con- 
stitution of, Petri Prima on, 112, 
118 ; source of unity of, Clêmêntia 
Prima on, 128, 125 ; unity of. Her- 
nias on, 186 ; vision of, by Hermas, 
186, 187 ; origins of, Sohm's theory, 
Hamaok on, xvi, xix-xxL 

** Ohurch, concerning the,*' Greek 
fragment entitled, 266. 

Ohurch, Jemsalem, the succession of 
bishops in, Hegesippus on, 175; 
cormption of, by Thebutis, 175, 240. 

Ohurch, the Pagan, contrasted with 
the Christian, by Origen, 828. 

Ohurch, Palestinian, the, St. Matthew's 
gospel, a work of, xiii, xiv, 81. 

Ohurdi, primitive, the, character of, 
Benan on, 160 ; part played by the 
Episcopate in, 64 ; unity and solidar- 
ity of, Hamack on, 82. 

Ohurch, Boman, the, testimony of 
Âberoius to, 176-8; "boundless 
charity of," praised by Dionysius of 
Oorinth, 185; officials of, in 251, 
Pope Cornelius on, 887; as the test 
of orthodoxy, St. Irenœus on, 209, 
210 ; St. Peter the founder of, 208, 
862; as bond of union for other 
churches, St. Irenseus on, 207-10, 
216 ; supremacy of, St. Irensus on, 
207-10, 216 ; wealth of, 185. 

Church, significance of term in the 
LXX, 70, 86 ; in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, 87; in St. Stephen's 
speech in the Acts, 87; in the 
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«•Didaohé," 110; u used by Si. 
Paul, 70-8 ; Wellhausen on, 87. 

Churohei, Afrioan, the, exoomxnani- 
oated by Pope Stephen, 895. 

Choxohes, Eastern, the, excommuni- 
oated by Pope Victor, 226, 227. 

Ohutohee, Gentile, theoiganisation and 
hieiarohy of, in first century, 98, 99. 

Churohea, Seven, the, '* Angels'* of, 
120.122. 

ClaodiuB, expulsion of the Jews from 
Borne by, 18. 

Clement of Alexandxia, date and life 
of, 246, 247; on baptism, 253, 254; 
on the unity and universality of the 
Church, 255, 261, 262 ; on the visible 
and invisible Church, 254 ; nature 
of Christianity of, £. de Faye on, 
257; eoolesiology of, Hamaok on, 
246, 247 ; eoolesiology and theology 
of, 246-63; on the Ecclesiastical 
Canon, 248-50 ; on the Ecclesiastical 
Gnosis, 257, 258, 263 ; Ecclesiastical 
and Heretical Gnosis distinguished 
by, 259; on the <*True Gnostic," 
246, 259, 260; on Ecclesiastical 
Tradition, 258, 259; on heresy as 
posterior to Catholicism, 260, 261 ; 
on the Church as antithesis of 
heresy, 255-7 ; on the Church as the 
" best heresy," 287 ; on the powers 
and functions of the Christian 
Hierarchy, 251-3; Hypotypotes of, 
247 ; on Fantœnus, 178, 179, 181 ; 
•* Blessed Presbyter," title of, 248 ; 
on the "Tradition of Presbyters," 
248, 251 ; Stromata of, 250. 

Clementine Homilies and Beoogni- 
tions, the, Waits on source of, 243 ; 
date and character of, 243; Du- 
chesne on, 243. 

Clergy and laity distinguished in 
" Clemen tis Prima," 127; remun- 
eration o{, by the Church, St. 
Cyprian on, 339; secular functions 
forbidden to, in time of St. Cyprian, 
888, 839. 

** Collegia," the, Ohristianity different 
from, 33-6; Ohristianity modelled 
after, according to the Pagans, 33 ; 
different from the Jewries in legal 
status, 34; severity of legislation 
for, 35. 

Cornelius the Centurion, visit of St. 
Peter to, 15. 

Cornelius, Pope, on the officials of the 
Roman Church in 251, 337 ; on the 
fraudulent ordination of Novatian, 
335. 

Cumont, on the Pagan worship of the 
•* Elements," 100-4. 



Dbacoit, see under ** Hierarchy " ; 
election of, the ** Didaché '* on, 107, 
108. 

Deoins, attitude of, towards the 
Roman See, 401. 403; persecution 
of the Christians by, 341, 350, 3S& 

Deposit of Faith, entrusted by the 
Apostles to guazdiansldp of bishops, 
vii; in the Pastoral BpisUee, 114, 
116, 119. 

«•Didaché," the, date and charaetsr 
of, 105-7; on the function of 
apostles, 109; on the formula of 
Baptism, 107 ; on the functions end 
powers of Uie Christian Hierazdiy, 
107-9; on prophets, 109; on sab- 
ordination of individual inspiratioB 
to authority, 106. 

"Diognetus, Epistle to," author of, 
179; theoloc^ of, 180, 181; on 
ApostoUc Tradition, 180, 181. 

Dionysius of Alexandria, letter of, to 
Pope Stephen, 398; on policy of 
Pope Stephen, 396. 

Dionysius of Corinth, letter of, to 
Euseblus, 184. 

Diotrephes, first known monarehioal 
bishop, 122. 

Dispersion, Jewish, the, centres ol, 2. 

** Dispersion," the, sole Christian use 
of term. 111. 

Docetism, condemnation of, 1^ St 
Ignatius, 134. 

Do^^na, development of, Origen on, 
321. 

<• Dogma," primary significance of 
term, 136, 166, 167. 

Domitian, persecution of the Chris- 
tians by, 26. 

Duchesne, on Burial-Clubs under the 
Empire, 34; on authority of the 
Roman Church, as taught by St. 
Ignatius, 142 ; on the Church, 290 ; 
on the semi-canonical authority of 
"dementis Prima," 187; on the 
Council of Africa, 375 ; on liarcion, 
280; on the Domitian persecution, 
26 ; on the Neronio persecution, 25, 
26; on "The Shepherd "of Hennas, 
187. 

EBioiraTBS, the, not representative of 

primitive orthodoxy, 154. 
Edessa, Christianity of, 229. 
<• Elements of the World," meaning 

of Pauline phrase, 100. 
** Elements," the, Pagan worship of, 

Cumont on, 100-4. 
Eliezer, Rabbi, on the conditions of 

becoming a proselyte, 12. 
Episcopate, the, see under " Bishop " 
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and «'Hieruohy"; forfeited by 
pesiftnoe, 346 ; originally plural, M ; 
identical with the preshyterate, 
Theodore of Mopsneekia on, 117 ; in 
the primitive Gharoh, Sohm on, 64. 

ESthnaroh, Jewish, the, in Egypt, fano- 
tiona of, 4. 

BuchariBt, the, celebrated weekly, on 
Sunday, 67, 107 ; centre of new re- 
ligiooB life, 68; use of bread and 
water in, by heretics, S49. 

ESosebins, on the attempt of the 
Jewii^ aposties to undermine 
Ohristianity, 87, 86 ; on the bishops 
of Jerusalem, 289, SiéO ; rebuked by 
Pope Julian for deposition of Athan- 
asius, 828 ; on the letters of Diony- 
sius of Corinth, 184 ; on Montanism, 
221 ; on Pantnnus, 180. 

** Evangelist,'* original and later mean- 
ings of term, 61. 

Excommunicated, the, reconciliation 
of, 848, 844. 

Fabuh, Bishop of Rome, letter of 
Origen to, defending his orthodoxy, 
828. 

Fast Days in the primitive Ohuroh, 
107. 

Felcissimus, the case of, and St. 
Cyprian, 868, 864, 866, 878-6. 

Firmilian, on the hierarchical char- 
acter of the Ohuroh, 898; on the 
unity of the Church, 894 ; invective 
of, against the Roman See, 892-6; 
on the invalidity of heretical sacra- 
ments, 898, 894. 

Fish, Jesus as the divine, 177, 178, 278. 

Florinus, letter of St. Irennus to, 167. 

Fortunatianus, the case of, and St. 
Cyprian, 877. 

GAUun, when annexed to Judaea, 1. 

** Gerim," on the initiation of a prose- 
lyte, 11 ; on Baptism as ** bath of 
levitical cleansing,'* 12. 

'* Qlossolalia," 80. 

Gnosis, Ecclesiastical, Clement of 
Alexandria on, 267, 268; Ecclesi- 
astical and HereticaJ, distinguished 
by Clement of Alexandria, 269, 268. 

'«Gnostic, True," the, Clement of 
Alexandria on, 246, 269, 260. 

Gnosticism, character of, Hamack on, 
214 ; pre-Christian origin of, Light- 
foot on, 100 ; Hegesippus on, 176 ; 
historical significance of, 210; at- 
tacked in the Pastoral Epistles, 116 ; 
and the Svmbol of the Aposties, 161. 

Gnostics, the, appeal to Apostolic 
Tiadition rajected by, 218, 214; 
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Catholic attitude towards, 212 ; at- 
titude of, towards the Ohuroh, 210, 
211 ; Gelstts on, 194, 196 ; doctrines 
of, 211-6; St. Irenseus on, 210-8; 
St. Justin Martyr on, 190-198; 
treatment of the Scriptures by, 212. 

Gore, on the "permanent process of 
ordination," 118. 

Gospel, the, character and credentials 
of, St. Paul on, 64, 66^ 

Gospels, the Four, origin of, St. 
Innsus on, 201; Origen on, 811; 
nniversalism in, 92-6. 

Habnack, on sources of authority of 
Apostolic Christianity, xv; on the 
Christian Apostolate, 89; on the 
nature of tne earliest Christian 
community, 77, 78 ; on the relations 
of Jewish Christian communities to 
the Church, 166 ; on local organisa- 
tions in primitive Christianity, 168 ; 
on the charismatic element in 
primitive Christianity, xviii; on 
the antiquity of Catholicism, 
xxiii; on the author's "Primitive 
Catholicism," viii-xi; on Sohm's 
theory of Church Origins, xvi, 
xix-xid; on the unity and solid- 
arity of the primitive Church, 82 ; 
on the causes of the unity of the 
Church, 162 ; on the ecclesiology of 
Clement of Alexandria, 246, 247 ; on 
the character of Gnosticism, 214; 
on Maroion, 287 ; on the origin and 
character of St. Matthew's Gospel, 
81, 82 ; on Origen's theory of the 
Church, 807 ; on Origen's Doctrine 
of Apostolic Succession, 811 ; on the 
Reformation, xxi; on "Roman" 
as identical with "Catholic," viii; 
on Roman Catholicism in OlemenUa 
Prima, xi ; on the causes of R<nnan 
Primacy, 162; on the relations of 
the Eastern Churches witii the 
Roman See, 829; on Pope Victor's 
excommunication of the Eastern 
Churches, 226. 

Hasmonaeans, the Jews under the, 4. 

Hebrews, the Epistle to the, on the 
character of the early preaching of 
Christianity, 29. 

Hebrews, the Gospel of the, 241*8; 
commentary of Symmaohus on, 248. 

Hegesippus, inquiries of, into the 
"true tradition of Apostolic Doc- 
trine," 178, 174; inquiries of, into 
the Canon of the Old Testament, 
178; attitude of, towards Catholi- 
cism, 241 ; succession of bishops of 
Rome verified by, 174 ; on sucoes- 
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don of bishops in Jerasalom 
Ghoxoh, 175; on ooiroption of 
Ghiuoh of Jerasalem, 175. 

Helbo, RabM, on proaelytes to 
Judaicm, 17. 

Herftclitus, as a disciple of Moses, 7. 

** Heresy," origin and use of term, 
115 ; Jiilioher on term, 115. 

Heresy, sonroes and charaoteristios of, 
Tertttllian on, 985-76, 279, 280 ; com- 
bated in the Apocalypse, 119. 120 ; 
oombated in the Johiumine Epistles, 
121, 122 ; genealogy of, St. Irensus 
on, 216. 

Hennas, as Prophet and Visionaiy, 
218 ; ** The Shepherd '* of, 186, 187 ; 
"The Shepherd" of, forbidden to 
be read in Oharoh, 285, 286; on 
pseudo-prophets, 218; on the unity 
of the Church, 186 ; his vision of the 
Church, 186, 187. 

** Heterodox,'* term first applied to 
heretics by Origen, 316. 

Hierarohicai basis of the Chozoh, St. 
Cyprian on, 349. 

Hierarohicai idea, the, recognised by 
Tertullian, SS. Cyprian and Iren- 
nus, 849. 

Hierarchy, the Christian, functions 
and powers of, 299-801, 80S, 306, 
307; Pope Callistus on, 294; Ole- 
meot of Alexandria on, 251-3; 
"Clementis Prima** on, 127, 128, 
129 ; ** Clementis Secunda ** on, 182 ; 
St. Cyprian on, 833-6, 888-47, 351, 
352 ; the •* Didaché ** on, 107-9 ; the 
Ignatian Epistles, 132, 183, 135, 
136 ; Lightf oot on, 98 ; the Pastoral 
Epistles on, 117, 118, 119 ; Origen 
on, 320, 321 ; Tertullian on, 279, 
280 ; source of, 405, 406 ; Tertullian's 
attack on, 286-8, 290. 291. 

Hillel and the Pharisaic Tradition, 
9. 

Hillel, School of, on the "undean- 
ness'* of Gentile proselytes, 13. 

Hippolytus, on the f oxgiveness of sins 
after Baptism, 288. 

Hdtzmann, on the date of St. Mat- 
thew*s Qospel, 89; on the analysis 
of the Pastoral Epistles, 119. 

Homer, apocryphal texts attributed to, 
in the interests of Judaism, 7. 

Idumaâ, when annexed to Judiea, 1. 

Ignatian Epistles, the, v, 181-42; 
authenticity of, 158. 

Ignatius, St. on the authority of the 
Apostles, 138 ; use of term '* Catho- 
Uc*' by, 170, 171; on the unity of 
the Church, 133-5, 188, 189; oon- 



demnation of Doootism by, 134 ; on 
the Roman Primacy, 140-2. 

IrensBus, St., life and taaohing of, 199- 
210; on Apostolic Tradition, 202, 
203; on the succession of the bishops 
of Rome from St. Peter, 903 ; Pro- 
testant theory of his role in the 
evolution of Catholicism, 164 ; on 
prophetic charismata, 919 ; on the 
nature of the Church, 205-7, 916; 
on the pre-eminence of the Roman 
Church, 907-10, 916 ; letter of, to 
Florinns, 167 ; on origin of the Four 
Gospels, 201; on the Gnostlos, 210- 
213; on the genecJogy of heretks, 
215 ; intervention of, in the Psschal 
Controversy, 227 ; on St. Polycaip*s 
relations ¥nth the Apostles, 904 ; re- 
lations of, with SS. John the AposUe 
and Polyoarp, 167 ; on the Rale of 
Faith, 198, 199 ; letter of, to Pope 
Victor on the Easter Question, 169. 
227 ; Victor^s right of excommnnica- 

' tion not questioned by, 228. 

Isatis, conversion of, 15. 

" Jason, DiaIiOGUs or,** Aristo's, 941. 
** Jebamoth," on the initiation of a 
proselyte, 11; on the neoessi^ of 
baptism to beooming a prosMyte, 
12. 

Jerusalem, destruction of, its influence 
on Christianity, 154, 165. 

Jewish communia in Egypt, poliW of, 
Strabo on, 4; communities, omets] 
names of, in inscriptions, 4 ; cus- 
toms, penetration of heathen en- 
vironments by, 14; theocracy, 
character of, 5. 

Jewries, legal status of, different from 
that of the eoUegia, 34. 

Jews, the, non-absorption of, in other 
peoples, reason of, 5 ; expulsion of, 
from Rome by Clau^us, 18 ; expul- 
sion of, from Rome by Tiberius, 8; 
under HasmonsBan rule, 4 ; hostility 
of, towards characteristic features of 
Pagan social life, 3; hostility of, 
towards foreigners, Tacitns on, 5; 
attitude of, towards idolati^, PUny 
the BUder on, 3; monotheism and 
anti-idolatry of, Tacitus on, 13 ; legal 
privileges of, under the Empire, 3; 
aversion of, to mixed marriages, 8 ; 
the large numbers of, in E^pt in 
time of Philo, 2 ; ** a race of philo- 
sophers,'* 7. 

Johaunine Epistles, the, heresy oom- 
bated in, 121, 122. 

John the Presbyter, relations of, with 
Papias, 178. 
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Joeephns, on the theocratic character 
of the Jewish constitution, 5; on 
the wide vogue of the Sahhath in the 
Boman Empire, 14. 

Josua, Babbi, on the conditions of be- 
coming a proselyte, 12. 

Jubaianus, fetter of St. Cyprian to, on 
invalidiW of heretical baptism, 887. 

Jadso-Ghnstianity, gradual isolation 
of, from Oatholicism, 16. 

Jadaism, golden age of, 2; re- 
semblance of first century, to 
primitive Catholicism, 1; transfor- 
mation of, into the Church, Bouseet 
on, 4 ; date of expansion of, in the 
Qreek cities, 2; geographical ex- 
pansion of, in i^ew Testament 
times, Bonsset on, 1 ; Hellenised, 8, 
9; Hellenised and Pharisaic, con- 
trasted, 16 ; Pharisaic, claims of, 9 ; 
as a '* wisdom " {trofUi), 6. 

Jndaisers, the, attitude of, towards St. 
Paul, 68t 59, 61, 68 ; not synonymous 
with Jewish Christians, 60; at- 
tacked in the Pastoral Epistles, 116 ; 
St. Paul warns the Philippians 
against, 9. 
Jftlioher, on term "heresy," 116; on 
character of St. Matthew's Gospel, 
xiii, 82. 
Julius, Pope, Eusebians rebuked by, for 

deposition of Athanasius, 828. 
Juvenal, on Boman proselytes to 
Judaism, 14, 16. 

KaTTaHBUBCH, on date of the Boman 
Symbol, 160. 

Kingdom of God, the, teaching of 
Jesus on, 76-7, 79; not identical 
with the Church, 76 ; in the Gospels, 
character of, Loisy on, 78, 79. 

** Kingdom of Heaven, Keys of," force 
of the expression, 90. 

Kreyenbuhl, on Christ's Promise to St. 
Peter, 96, 96. 

Laity and Glbrics, distinguished in 
"ClementlB Prima," 127; rights and 
powers of, St. Cyprian on, 840. 

** Laos,*' Jewish communities called, 
in inscriptions, 4. 

Lapsi, the, question of, St. Cyprian on, 
860-4, 878; refusal of Bishop of 
Aries to follow practice of reconcilia- 
tion of, 878. 

Lectorate, the, St. Cyprian on, 888. 

Lightfoot, on functions and powers of 
the Christian Hierarchy, 98; on 
authorship of the " EpisUe to Diog- 
netus," 179; on the pre-Christian 
origin of Gnosticism, 100. 



Lo^a, the, Papias on, 172. 

Loisy, on the beginnings of the Church 
in the Gospels, 78 ; on the origin of 
the idea of the Church, 76 ; on the 
character of the Kingdom of God in 
the (Gospels, 78, 79; on the non- 
authenticity of John xxi, 81; on 
date of St. Matthew's Gospel, 89 ; 
on Christ's promise to St* Peter 
and the Boman Primacy, 91. 

Magnus, letter of St. Cyprian to, on 
the rebaptism of heretics, 881-8. 

Marcianus, the case of, and St. 
Cyprian, 878-80. 

Marcion, Duchesne on, 280 ; Hamack 
on, 287 ; St. Justin Martyr on, 288, 
284 ; TertuUian's polemic against, 
235-7 ; his Canon of Scripture, 286, 
286 ; encounter of, with St. Poly- 
carp, 281. 

Maroionite, the, Bule of Faith, 286. 

Marcionites, the, Tertullian on, 288. 

Marriages, mixed, hostility of the Jews 
to, 8. 

Mithraism, its organisations and 
manner of growth contrasted with 
those of Chnstianity, 88. 

Mohler, on the Church's testimony to 
herself, 144. 

Montanism, rise and character of, 
168, 217-21; effect of, on Catho- 
licism, 168; condemned by the 
Boman Church, 286, 286; con- 
demned bv Serepion, 220, 221 ; op- 
position of ail Christendom to, 221 ; 
regional differentiations of, 407 ; 
Eusebius on, 221; as a revival of 
the "Prophetic Spirit," Sabatier 
on, 148 ; as a " spiritual " movement, 
28; Tertullian on, 288, 284; con- 
version of Tertullian to, 264; Ter- 
tullian's reason for embracing, St. 
Jerome on, 286. 

Montanist, Tertullian as, 286-98. 

Montanists, the, appeal of, to Bome 
for recognition, 222. 

Montanus, disowned by the Church, 
284 ; raptures of, described, 220. 

Moses, the Greek philosophers as dis- 
ciples of, 7. 

NsBO, persecution of the Christians 
by, 17, 20, 26-8 : Duchesne on, 26, 
26; Orositts on, 26; Tertullian on, 
26, 27 ; reason of, Suetonius on, 27, 
28 ; favour of, to the Jews, 20 ; sus- 
pected of setting fire to Bome, 20. 

Novatian Schism, the, Novatian and 
Novatus, 866, 867 ; and St. Cyprian, 
864-7, 861. 
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PBQOTTVE CATHOLICISM 



Obiosb, on Chrittian Aïoetioism, 904 ; 
on Aportolio SuoMMion, 310, 311 ; 
on Baplùm, 296, 304; on Ihe pn- 
pmiion of euididates for Baptism, 
996; on ihe Baptismal Symbols, 
81S; on the Canon of Scripture, 
811; on ose of teim ** Catholic," 
9U ; on Cateohomens, 296, 304 ; on 
Celsas, 198; on the Chomh as a 
living magisteriom, 313; on the 
oocnption of moiale in the Chozoh, 
299, 308; on the office of Dooton 
in the Choioh, 814, 316 ; on the dif - 
feranoe between the Church and the 
philceophical schools, 298; on the 
Pagan ** Ghozch *' as contrasted with 
the Ghzistian, 823 ; on the Church 
as oontrasted with the Synagogue, 
824 ; on the nature and unity of the 
Church, 300, 322-6; on the results 
of Christianity being embnoed hj 
the Romans, 330, 381 ; on the Qre^ 
philosophy in relation to Christian- 
ity, 296 ; Christianity and Judaism 
contBBSted by, 330 ; Pisgan calumnies 
against Christianity rebutted by, 
jâs, 296; on the uniTersality of 
Christianity, 296: on the refusal of 
some Chridoans to enter Army, 880 ; 
on the high moral character of the 
Christians, 330 ; on the development 
of Dogma, 321; appeal of, to Sc- 
desiaatical Tradition and Authority 
against heresy, 309-11, 817, 819, 
320 ; on the exercise of ezcommuni- 
cation by the Church, 296; on 
Bsoterio and Exoteric Christian 
Doctrine, 314; letter of, to Fabian, 
Bishop of Borne, defending his 
orthodoxy, 828; on the rational 

St>ttnda of Faith, 296 ; on the Four 
ospels, 311; polemic of, against 
heretics, 316-21 ; relations of, with 
the heretio Paul at Alexandria, 297 ; 
on Christ's Promise to St. Peter, 
308, 326 ; corruptions of the Chris- 
tian Priesthood denounced by, 304, 
306; deposed bom the Priesthood 
by Demetrius of Alexandria, 327, 
328; on the value of Qreek philo- 
sophy, 296, 814, 816 ; and the Roman 
See, 327-29 ; on the spiritual sense 
of Scripture, 312; on Virgins, 304. 
Orosius, on the Neronio Persecution, 
26. 

Pahtaknub, Anastasius Sinaita on, 
179, 181; Clement of Alexandria on, 
178, 179, 181; Ensebius on, 180; 
preacher of the Ooepel in Arabia or 
India, 399. 



Papias, appeal of, to Apoatolie T^afi- 
tion. 111, 178 ; inquiries of, into the 
Old Testament Canon, 173; rela- 
tions of, with St. John the Presby- 
ter, 178 ; on the Logia, 172. 

Paschal Controversv, the, 222-7. 

Pastoral Epistlee, the, anthocship and 
character of, 114-9; anaJyns oi, 
Holtsmann on, 119. 

Paul of Samosata, ocfndemned by 
council at Antioch, 328; d^ositkni 
of, intervention of Emperor in, 829. 

Paul, St., defence of nia apoêtolie 
character by, 42-7; aa Jewish 
apostie, 39; as Apostie of the Uu- 
circumcision, 47 ; use of term ** apos- 
tle*' by, 40, 41; dennnciation of 
** false apostles*' by, 42; relations 
of, with the Jerusalem apostles, 46^ 
47; on the Apostles as foundation 
of the Church, 101 ; on Charismata, 
29, 80 ; on the unity of the Church, 
67, 78 ; on use of term ** Chuxeh," 
70-8 ; on the solidarity and duties 
of Christians, 67-69, 78; on the 
character and credentials of the 
Qospel, 64, 66; attitude of the 
Judaisers towards, 66, 59, 61, 63; 
the Philippians warned against the 
Judaisers by, 9; teaching of, on 
justification, identical with St. 
Peter's, 61-4; martyrdom ai, at 
Rome, 26, 277; founder of the 
Roman Church, with St. Peter, 
208; sole reference of, to '«The 
Twelve," 48. 

Paulinism, approved of and en- 
couraged by tt&e JerusiJem AposUes, 
67,68. 

Pella, Jerusalem Christians flee to, 
240. 

Penance, public, for grave sins, 844 ; 
remission of, by mwrtyrs, 850, 861. 

Peraaa, when annexed to Judtta, 1. 

Penecution, of the Christians, by 
Dedus, 841, 350, 366 ; by Domitian, 
26; by Nero, 17, 20, 26, 26; by Pliny 
the Younger, 22-4; by Valerian, 2S7, 
883 

** Peter, the Preaching of,'* 243. 

Peter, St., as Apostie of the Circumci- 
sion, 47 ; visit of, to Cornelius, 16 ; 
as founder of Roman Church, with 
St. Paul, St. Ireneus on, 206 ; con- 
nection of, with St. If ark, Clemeot 
of Alexandria on, 247 ; martyrdom 
of, at Rome, 26, 277 ; place of, 
among the Aposties in the primitive 
Christian conmiunity, Hamack on, 
xiv; adhesion of, to St. Panll 
doctrine of justification, 61<4; oon- 
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f ez«noe of, with St. Paul at Jera- 
salam, 46, 47 ; prérogatives of, 
Ori^en on, 826, 827; primaoy of, 
Weueâoker on, 92 ; promise to, 
Ohrist's, ziii, 844(, 89-91 ; Hamack 
on, xii, xiii; Kreyenbiihl on, 96, 
96; Origen on, 808, 826; Besch on, 
84; Tertnllian on, 291, 292, 859; 
Wellhausen on, xÛi; as justifying 
Roman Primaoy, Loisy on, 91 ; as 
establishing Episcopaoy, St. Cyprian 
on, 852, 858 ; ohair of, the soaroe of 
the unity of the priesthood, St. 
Cyprian on, 874; tne bishops of 
Biome snocessors of, 411 ; apocry- 
phal epistle of, to St. James, 248-5. 

" Petri Prima," date of, 111 ; on 
Charismata, 118. 

Pharisaic Tradition, the, and its 
transmitters, 9. 

Philo of Alexandria, use of allegoxioal 
method by, 8; as Helléniser, 8; 
legendary meeting of, with St. Peter 
at Rome, 19. 

Pindar, apocryphal texts attributed 
to, in interests of Judaism, 7. 

Pliny the Elder, on the Jewish attitude 
towards idolatry, 8. 

Pliny the Younger, correspondence 
of, with Trajan on Christianity in 
Bithynia, 22-4, 407 ; persecution of 
the Bithynian Christians by, 22-4. 

Polycarp, St., dispute of, with Anicetus 
on the Easter Question, 169, 170, 
222 ; relations of, with the Apostles, 
St. IreniBUS on, 204 ; relations of, 
with SS. John the Apostle and 
Ireniens, 167; date of martyrdom 
of, 166 ; encounter of, with Marcion, 
281 ; Epistle of, to the Philippians, 
165, 166, 168. 

" Polyoarpi, Martyrium/' 170. 

Polyorates, intervention of, in the 
Paschal Controversy, 228-5. 

Pontius, on St. Cyprian's conduct as 
priest, 887. 

Pope (Papa), when first applied to the 
Bishop of Bome, 290, 804 ; originally 
title of all bishops, 290. 

Prayer {itpoff§vxh)f term applied to a 
synagogue, 6. 

Presbyterate, the, as identical with the 
Episcopate, Theodore of Mopsuestia 
on, 117. 

Presbyters, College of, 117. 

Presbyters of the Synagogue, 6. 

Presbyters, see under ** Hierarchy." 

Presbyters, Tradition of, St. Irenieus 
on, 202 ; Papias on, 172. 

''Prescription,^' use of term by 
TertulUan, 272. 



Priesthood, Jewish, the, full control of, 
by the Sadduoees, 8. 

Prophets, the ** Didaché " on, 109. 

Prophets, Pseudo-, Hennas on, 218. 

Proselyte, Jewish, conditions of be- 
coming, 11, 12; initiation of, 
"Gerim"on,ll; " unclean," 7 days 
after circumcision, 18. 

Proselytes of the Gate, Sohdrer on, 11, 
15, 16. 

Proselytes of Bighteousness, 11, 18, 
15. 

Proselytes, Jewish, designation of, in 
inscriptions, 10 ; hatred of, for non- 
Jews, 15 ; large number of, 10. 

Proselytism, Jewish, brief survival of, 
after destruction of Jerusalem, 16. 

Pythagoras, as a disciple of If oses, 7. 

QuABTOoscncANS, the, condemned by 

bishops of Palestine in synod, 240 ; 

excommunicated by Pope Victor, 

226,227. 
Quintus, letter of St. Cyprian to, on 

invalidity of heretical baptism, 885, 

886. 

Bâbbihibx, the essence of, 9. 

Beformation, the, Hi^nack on, xxi. 

Benan, on the nature of the primitive 
Church, 150; on Charismata, 150; 
on Bome's x^le in the genesis of 
Catholicism, 157. 

Besch, on Christ*s Promise to St. 
Peter, 84. 

Bitschlian theory, the, of the forma- 
tion of CathoUcism, 287. 

Boman Primacy, recognized by Aure- 
lian, 829 ; St. Isnatius on, 140-2. 

Boman See, the, first record of appeal 
to, 180; recognised by St. Cvprian 
as mother of the Catholic Church, 
401 ; as the •* Place of Peter," St. 
Cvprian on, 402 ; special importance 
of, recognised by St. Cyprian, 401 ; 
attitude of Deoius towaras, 401, 403 ; 
pre-eminence of, shown by the ap- 
peal of Felicissimus and Basilides, 
880. 

Bome, burning of in 64, 17, 20; the 
Christians charged with, 20. 

Bossi, De, on Christianity and the 
Burial Clubs, 84. 

Bule of Faith, the, St. Ireniens on, 
198, 199 ; insufficiency of Scripture 
as, St. Ignatius on, 186, 187 ; Mar- 
cionite, 286; Tertullianon,267, 278, 
275, 281, 282. 

Sabatisb, on the formation of 
Catholicism, 145-68; on Charis- 
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mftU, 160, 151; hii «BcUgiona of 
Authority/* 146; on Montanism as 
iBTlTal of the •* Prophétie Spirit/' 
148 ; on the Symbol of the Apostlei, 
148,160. 
Sabbath, the, wide vogue of, Joeephos 

on, 14. 
Sacrifice, the Holy, offered by biahops 

and prieeta, 886. 
Sadduceea, Ùxe, full control of the 
Jewish priesthood by, 8 ; wealth of, 
at Jerusalem, 82. 
Sohûrer, on *• Proselytes of the Gate," 

11, 16, 16. 
Scripture, disputable books of, Oelsus 
on, S47 ; insufficiency of , as a Rule 
of Faith, St. Ignatius on, 186, 187 ; 
heretical appeal to, Tertnllian on, 
967,969; value of , as compared with 
Qreek philosophy, Origen on, 814, 
816. 
Seneca, on the penetration of heathen 
environments by Jewish customs, 
14. 
Septimius Severus, measures of, 
against the Jews and the Christians, 
942. 
Septuagint, the, date of, 7 ; antipathy 

of the Zealots to, 7. 
Serapion, condemnation of Montanism 

by, 220, 221. 
Shammai and the Pharisaic Tradition, 

9. 
Shammai, school of, on lawfulness of 
ciroumcised Gentiles eating the 
Pasch, 18. 
Simon Magus, St. Justin Martyr on, 
190; as neresiaroh, Tertnllian on, 
271; heretics connected with, ac- 
cording to orthodox writers, 216. 
Simon the Just and the Pharisaic 

Tradition, 9. 
Sohm, on Charismata, xvii, xx; 
on Christian origins, xvi-xxi; on 
the part played by the Episcopate 
in the primitive Church, 64; on 
** Clementis Prima,'* 180. 
Sophocles, apociyphal texts attributed 

to, in interests of Judaism, 7. 
Soter, Pope, charity of, 186. 
St. Clement of Rome, ** Clementis 
Prima," xviii, xx, xxU, 122-81; 
"Clementis Prima,** principles of 
canon in, 126 ; ** Clementis Prima,'* 
BomAn Catholicism in, Hamack on, 
xi ; ** Clementis Prima,'* on Charis- 
mata, 128; "Clementis Secunda,'* 
181-4; "Clementis Seounda" on 
Baptism, 182-4; "Clementis Se- 
cunda *' on the naturo of the Churoh, 
188, 184. 



St. Cyprian, life, teaching and times 
of, 882-66; on almsgivixig as ex- 
piation, 844; on equality of tiie 
ApoeUea, 868, 864; on Apostolie 
Succession, 836; on Anreliua the 
Martyr, 888 ; on forgiveneae of sina 
after Baptism, 844 ; on invaliditv of 
heretioal baptism, letter to Jnbai- 
anus, 887, 896, 897 ; on invaliditv of 
herotical baptism, letter to Bisoop 
of NumidiA, 888, 884; on invalidity 
of herotical baptina, letter to 
Quintns, 885, 886; primacy oi, over 
bishops of AMca, 845; onantonomy 
of bishone, 888, 889: on bishops' 
power of excommunication, 84SK, 
848 ; philanthropic work of the 
Churoh in time of, 841, 842; on the 
unity of the Churoh, 848, 965, 868, 
869, 868-66; on the Chnnh as the 
one ark of salvation, 3S9, 882; on 
the remuneration of the dergy by 
the Churoh, 889; on the <3i of 
chrism, 884; views of, on Epis- 
copacy, 866; and the case of AB- 
cissimus, 858, 854, 856, S7a^; and 
the case of Fortunatianua, 877; 
on herotics, 882, 888; on eoelesi- 
astical unity as opposed to heresy, 
858; letter of, to Magnus on ro- 
baptism of heretics, 881-3; on in- 
validity of heretioal sacraments, 
861, 881-6, 888, 891, 896, 897, 400; 
on the powers and functions of the 
Christian Hierarchy, 888-6, 83S47, 
351, 852; on the question of the 
Lapei, 840, 850-4, 878; on the 
Lectorate, 888 ; denunoiation of 
Maroianus bv, 878, 879. 880; and 
the case of Martialis ana BasUides, 



875, 876 ; and the Novatian Schism, 
854-7, 861 ; on Christ's promise to 
St. Peter, as establiahing Epis- 
copacy, 852, 858, 858, 861-3, 865; 
on St. Peter as founder at the 
Roman Churoh, 862; on St. Peter's 
Chair as source of the unity of the 
priesthood, 874; episcopid autonomy 
maintained by, 891 ; conduct of, as 
priest, Pontius on, 887; on natuie 
of primacy of the Roman See, 864; 
on schismatics, 858, 860, 861, 932, 
888; letters of, to Pope Stephen, 
879, 880, 886, 887, 389; reply of 
Pope Stephen to, 388, 889; rttosal 
of, to listen to Stephen's delegates, 
886; " De Unitate ** of, its date and 
occasion of publication, 857; "De 
Unitate*' of, its argument, 366; 
" De Unitate " of, editions of, 366- 
72; "De Unitate," question of 
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intaipolaiioiiB in, 866-72; Dom 
Chapman on, 871-2. 

Bt. Jerome, on the Judeo-Ohiistian- 
ity of Palestine, 242 ; on Tertnllian's 
reasons for embraoing Montanism, 
286. 

Bt. John the Apostle, relations of, with 
SS. Polyoarp and Irensas, 167, 204. 

St. Justin MÛtyr, the Apologies of, ▼, 
188, 191; his «*Dialogne with 
Tirpho," 188, 191, 198; on Apos- 
toUo Tradition, 189 ; rite of Baptism 
described by, 189; on prophetic 
charismata, 219 ; on the attempt of 
the Jewish apostles to undermine 
Christianity, 88; on the universal 
▼ogue of Christianity, 189; on the 
Gnostics, 190-8; on Ifarcion, 288, 
234; on Simon Magus, 190; ** Syn- 
tagma " of, 167, 188. 

St. Maiy* as**the s]p>tless Virgin," in- 
scription of Aberoius on, 177, 178. 

St. Mark, connection of, with St. 
Peter, Clement of Alexandria on, 
247. 

St. Matthew's Gospel, date of, acoord- 
hif to varions authorities, 81, 82, 89 ; 
origin and character of, Harnaok on, 
81, 82; character of, Jiilicher on, 
xiU, 82 ; ecclesiastical chazacter of, 
zii; teaching of, on the Church, 
88, 87 ; a work of the Palestinian 
Church, xiii, ziv, 81. 

Stephen, Pope, on the validity of 
heretical baptism, 887, 889, 890, 
892 ; on the ex op&re op&rato efficacy 
of Baptism, 991 ; appeal of Basilides 
to, 876, 876 ; letter of St. Cyprian to, 
880, 886, 887, 889 ; zeply of, to St. 
Cyprian, 888, 889; on the Roman 
Primacy, 889, 890; reply of third 
Council of Carthage to, 891; letter 
of DionysiuB of Alexandria to, 898 ; 
policy of, Dionysius of Alexandria 
on, 896. 

Strabo, on the polity of the Jewish 
community in Egypt, 4; on the 
functions of the Jewish Ethnarch 
in Egypt, 4. 

Suetonius, character of, as historian, 
27; on the expulsion of the Jews 
from Rome by Claudius, 18 ; on the 
reasons of the Neronic persecution, 
27,28. 

Sulpicius Severus, on the Jewish 
origin of Christianitv, 21 ; on Titus 
and the burning of the Temple, 
21. 

Sunday, celebration of the Eucharist 
on 67, 107. 

Symbol of the Apostles, the, 160-2; 



and Gnosticism, 161; Sabatier on, 

148. 160. 

Symbol, the Roman, Kattenbusch on 

date of, 160. 
Symbols of Faith, Eastern and Roman, 

160. 161. 

Symmachus, commentary of, on the 
Gospel of the Hebrews, 248. 

'* Synagogue," original and derivative 
meanings of term, 69. 

Synagogue, the, date of introduction, 
6 ; hierarchv and polity of, 6 ; called 
a "prayer'^' {wpwrtvxH)* 6; presi- 
dent of, 6 ; presbyters of, 6. 

Synagogue, the Great, and Pharisaic 
Tradition, 9. 

Tacitus, on the character of primitive 
Christianity, 17, 20; on Christian 
origins, 17; on Jewish exclusive- 
ness and hostility towards foreigners, 
6 ; on Jewish monotheism and anti- 
idolatiy, 18. 

TertuUian, date and life of, 264; on 
Apostolic Traction, 269. 270, 278, 
274, 276; on Apostolic Succession, 
269, 274 ; on Baptism, 277, 278, 887 ; 
conversion of, to Montanism, 264 ; 
as Montanist, 292, 293 ; polemic of, 
against Pope Callistus in '* De Pudi- 
citia," 288, 290, 291 ; his conception 
of the Church, 128. 277 ; his defini- 
tion of Christianity, vi, 86; in- 
debtedness of St. Cyprian to, 382; 
on Ebion as heresiaroh, 271 ; on the 
resemblance of Gnosticism to Greek 
philosophy, 265, 266 ; on the sources 
and chuacteristics of heresy, 266-76, 
279, 280 ; on the heretical appeal to 
Scripture, 267, 269 ; on the functions 
and powers of the Christian Hier- 
archy, 279, 280; attack of, on the 
Christian Hierarchy, 286>8, 290, 291 ; 
polemic of, against Marcion, 236-7 ; 
on the Maroionites, 283; on the 
Neronic Persecution, 26, 27 ; on St. 
Peter. 277 ; on Christ's Promise to 
St. Peter, 369 ; " Prescriptions, De '* 
of, 271-6; use of term ''prescrip- 
tion " by, 272 ; on Rome as the 
centre of unity. 277; on the Rule 
of Faith, 267, 278, 276, 281, 282 ; on 
Simon Magus as heresiarch, 271 ; on 
the Valentinians, 338. 

Thebutis, corruption of the Jerusalem 
Church by, 176, 240. 

Theodore of Mopsuestia, on the iden- 
tity of the Episcopate and Presby- 
terate, 117. 

Tiberius, expulsion of Jews from Rome 
by, 3. 
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Tiias, delibemtion of, on the baming 
of the Temple, 91. 

ToleraUon, refigloas, and the Roman 
State, 17. 18. 

Tmjan, letter of, to Pliny on prinoiples 
to be punned in all measaiee agamst 
the Otuistiane, S5. 

•< Trypho, Dialogue with," St. Jnstin^s, 
1^ 191 19S 

•* Twelve, the,"' in the Acts, 50, 61 ; in 
the Apocalypee, 48, 52; in the 
Gospels, 48-50; St Paul's sole le- 
f erenoe to, 48 ; right of supervision 
exercised by, Weiasftoker on, 51; 
not exhaustive of number of dis- 
ciples, 51, 52. 

VaiiXktirukb, the, TertulUan on, 288. 
Valerian, edict of, and persecution of 

the Christians by, 267, 888. 
Victor, Pope, as author of **De 



Aleatoiibns," Hamaok on, 868; ex- 
communication of the Fisstern 
Churches by, 226, 227 ; his power of 
exoomm uni<âfction not questioned by 
St. Irensus, 228 ; intarvmtion of, 
in the Paschal Controveray. 22S, 828, 
225-7; letter of, to Polyerstes on 
the Paschal Controversy, 228-5. 

Waits, on the source of the Glemsn- 
tines, 248. 

WeissScker, on St. Peter^s Piimai^, 
92: on right of supervision exercised 
by «« The Twelve." 51. 

Wellhansen, on the term " Church," 
87 ; on St. Matthew's teaching con- 
cerning the Church, 88 ; on Christ's 
Promise to St. Peter, xiii. 



Xybtus, Pope, renewal of 
between Home and AMoa by, 896. 
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